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And further by thefe, my Son, be admonifhed ; of making many books 
there is no ead, and much ftudy is a wearinets of the fieth. 
KEceels. xii. 12. 
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Travels in Turkey, Afia-Minor, Syria, and acrofs the Defert into Egypt, 
during the years 1799, 1800, and 1801, in company with the Turkifh 
Army, and the Britifp Military Miffion. To which are annexed Ob- 
fervations on the Plague, and on the Difeafes prevalent in Turkey, 
and a Meteorological Fournal. By William Wittman, M. D. of 
the Royal Artillery, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London, and Surgeon to the Britifh Military Miffion ating with 
the Army of the Grand Vizier, 4to. Pp. 595. al. 12s. 6d. 
Phillips. 1803. 

HE fituation of Dr. Wittman afforded him a better opportunity 
than moft travellers enjoy of adding to the refult of perfonal ob- 
fervation, the information proceeding from his application to thof> 
intelligent natives who were beft able to give a fatisfaftory account of 
any objects to which their attention might be directed. The high 
favour in which the Englifh, at this period, were holden by the Porte; 
the confequence attached by the Turks to the affiftance of thofe offi- 
cers and men who compofed the Britith Miffion ; the fervices which, 
in his medical capacity, the Doétor was enabled to render to the prin- 
cipal perfons in the 1 urkilh government; all combined to open to 
him every channel of intelligence, and to afford the happieft profpect 
of (uccefs to his inveftigations and enquiries. With fuch means in 

his power it would have been eafy, we fhould imagine, to collect a 

mats of moft important and ufeful materials, which might, at leifure, 

have been fo moulded into form, and duly methodized, as to form a 

valuable and interefting volume. We have no right, however, and 
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certainly no inclination, to quarrel with Dr. Wittman for not having 
purfued this mode, for not having adopted this arrangement. He 
was perfectly at liberty to chyfe for himfelf, and, having fo chofen, 
it is for us only ta give an account of his book, fuch as it is, without 
complaining that it is not fuch as we could with it to be. He has 
adopted the form and manner of a Journal, which requires little me- 
thod, and affords great facility of compofition ; while it enables him 
to record facts with more precifion, it fubjeéts him to the neceffity, 
almoft, of frequent repetition, which is extremely tirefome and tedious 
to the reader. From this valume, however, a more accurate notion 
of the countries through which the author pafled, may be collected 
than from the more methodical narratives of former travellers, or from 
the more polifhed pages of preceding hiftorians. The flow progrefs 
of the army, and the neceflity of halting frequently, fupplied him with 
better opportunities, than moft travellers have pottetfed. for obferving 
the mannegs and cuftoms of the natives, with the nature of the foil 
and its produce; and of examining objects of curiofity, which lay out 
of the line of march. Of thefe opportunities, it appears, he feldom 
failed to avail himfelf. While the army lay encamped at Jaffa, on 
its route to Egypt, Dr. W. took pains to inveftigate the atrocious fac 
of the cold-blooded murder of four thoufapd Turks, by the order of 
Buonaparté, in the vicinity of that city, recorded by Mr. Morier and 
Sir Robert Wilfon, and attefted by Sir Sidney Smith, As every 
thing which can tend to corroborate the ftatements which have been 
already publithed of this horrible deed is of importance to the hiffory 
of thefe eventful times, we fhall extract out author’s account of the 


bufinefs. 


« Ti was probably owing to the obftinate defence made by, the Turks, (at 
jada) that the French commander in chief was induced to give orders for the 
orrid maflacre which fucceeded. Four thoufand of the wretched inhabitants, 
who had furrendered, and who had, in vain, implored the mercy of the 
conquerors, were, together with a part of the late Turkifh garrifon of El- 
Ari (amounting, it has been faid, to five or fix bundred) dragged out in 
cold blood, four days ts the French had, obtained possession of Jaffa, to the fand 
hills, about a league diftant, in the way to Gaza, and there moft inhumanly 
ut to death. Ihave feen the fkeletons of thefe unfortunate viGtims, which 
e feattered over the hills, a modern Golgotha, which remains a lafling 
dif to a nation calling itfelf civilized. Lt would give pleafure to the 
author of this work, as well as to every liberal roind! to hear thefe facie 
contradified on fubftantial evidence. Indeed, I am forry to add, that the 
charge of cruelly againft the French general does not reft here. It having 
been reported that, previoufly to the retreat of the French army from Syria, 
their commander in chief had ordered all. the French fick at Jaffa to be poi- 
foned, I was led to make the enquiry to which every one who thould have 
vifited the fpot would naturally have, been directed, refpeéting an act of fuck 
fingular, and, it fhould feem, wanton inhumanity. It concerns me to have 
to fete, not only that fuch a circumflance was pofitively afferted to have 
ppened but that, while in Egy t, an individ was pointed out to us, 
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ha 
as having been the executioner of thefe diabolical commands. 
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It is t6 be regretted that Dr. Wittman has not publifhed the name 
of this monfter, who ought to be holden up to the exectation of the 
world. But to proceed, 


« | madé an excurfion, it the evening, to the fand hills (fituated near 
the fea-fide; and about three miles diftant from the encampment), the fcene 
of the horrid maflacre of the captured Turks and Chriitians, by the order of 
the French comniander in chief, Bonaparte, fome days after he had taken 
podeilion of Jaffa. I have already touched on this act, fo inglarious to its 

rpetrator, in the account | have given of that place: and I thall add 
on that the diftance of time which elapfed after thefe poor wretches had 
furrendered, and which firnithed a fit opportunity. for cool reflection, and 
the diftance of the {pot to which they were led, at leaft 4 league from the 
place of their captivity, manifeit a {pirit of diabolical revenge, of atrocious 
tyranny, which, for the honour of human nature; it is. to be trufied will 
never récur on any future occafion, among civilized and enlightened na- 
tions, to blacken the page of biftory, and to fully the military character.— 
The furface of the ground had been fome time before thickly covered with 
the {keletons of the viétims; but at the time of my vifit they were much re- 
duced in number, the Grand Vizier having ordered a large hole to be dug, 
into which as many as could be well collected were thrown. Skulls, bones, 
remnants of clothing, &c. &c. were ftill, notwithfanding, fcattered over 

every part of the hilloeks.” 


From the camp at Jaffa Dr. Wittman made an excurfion to Jeru- 
falem, of which he gives a clear though fliccin& defeription. He 
here recites an ic, of Buonaparté, which we recommend to the 
particular notice of thofe profligate prelates and priefts, who have 
blafphemoufly hailed their Ufurper as the Chrifi of Providence. 


“ We were told by the priefts of an extraordinary threat made by Bona- 
parte, (Buonaparté), namely, that thould he éver obtain poflefion of Jeru- 
falem, he would plant the Tree of Liberty on the {pot on which the Crofs 
of Jefus food ; and would bury the firit French grenadier who fhou!d fall in 
the attack, in the tomb of our Saviour.” 


The thought and the threat are alike worthy of the man! We 
have accompanied Dr. Wittman, with great fatisfaction, not unmixed 
with religious reverence anid awe, over the pious relics of this holy 
city. If to tread on claffie ground afford much pleafure to the fcholar 
and the antiquarian; what fenfations muft the Chriftian experience in 
treading that holy ground which was feleéted by his God for the 
fcene of his redemption! We fhall extract the account, which our 
author received from the fathers of the Latin Convent at Jerufalem, 
of the moft interefting places and objects ftill to be feen in the Holy 
Land, which cannot fail to be interefting to our readers. 


A true Description of the Holy Places in Jerusalem, and of those which are liketoise 
usually visited by the devout Pilgrims in Judea, Galilee, &c. 
IN JERUSALEM. 
" On entéring the church of the oly fepulchre, likewife called Saint 


Helen’s church, trom having been built hy the Emprefs Helen, the fione of 
ie wnciive 
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wndtion prefents itfelf, where our Saviour was embalmed and anointed by 
. jeph and Nicodemus; to the right of which is the alcent to Mount Ca- 
valry, by twelwe fieps, where is leen the hole in which the crofs was 
placed, and near it a cleft in the mauntain, occafioned by the earthquake 
after our Saviour’s death; likewiie the place of crucifixion. ‘his lait be- 
longs to the Catholics. The schismatic Greeks robbed us of the hole of the 
cto's by means of money. 

“ From Mount Cavalry you defcend to the holy feputchre of our Lord, 
where forty-four lamps are burning, fourteen of which are ours, the rett 
belong to the Greeks, Armenians, and Copts, but thefe have no dominion 
whatcvert over the fepulchre itfelf. Its length is nine fpans, its breadth 
four, and its height shtiet three and a half. Before the entrance to it is the 
Angel's Chapel, a ithe larger than the fepulchre. In the middle ‘of it is a 
ftone, little more than a tpan igh, and about nine {pans in circumference. 
On this ftone fat the angel who, after the refurrection ofour Lord, appeared 
to the holy women, faying to them—* Do you feek Jefus who has been 
crucified? He is not here, but is rifen.” On leaving this chapel, at the 
diflance of a few paces, is feen the place where the Lord, after being rifen, 
was feen by Mary Magdalen, in the drefs of a gardener ; and, a few paces 
further, the {pot where that penitent fiood. You then enter our church, 
where our Saviour made his firft appearance to his holy mother, after the 
refurredtion. On the'right of the great altar (in which our Lord is preserved 
under the sacramental form) is a hollow place, fattened up with an iron grat 
ing, within which is. part of the eclamn to which he was bound and 
feourged. On the lett is part of the holy crofs, thut up in the fame man- 
ner. At the foot of the altar is (een the place .where one of the three 
crolles was miraculoufly difeovered by St. Helen, perhaps the crofs of the 
Saviour. Leaving our church, you vifit the prifon where our Saviour was 
bound before he fuffered the death of the crofs: this place belongs to the 
Greeks. A tew fteps trom it js the chapel of St. Longinus, the foldier 
who, alter having pierced the facred fide of our Saviour, wept on account 
of his tins in this place, which likewife belongs to the Greeks, A few fteps 
further is the piace where the foldiers went to divide the garments of the 
Redeemer, and which belongs to the Armenians. A few fieps from this 
is the pillar of reproaches, belonging to the Greeks. From thence you de- 
feend twenty-nine fteps, and you lee the chapel of St. Helen, and the place 
where the ttood when they dug tor the holy crofs. Then defcending thir- 
teen other fleps, you fee the place where the crofs was found. This place 
‘belongs to us, but the chapel of St. Helen was, as well as the other places, 
flolen from us by the Armenians. St. Helen lived eighty years: fhe was 
buried in one ofthe churches of Rome. 

* Under the holy Mount Calvary is the Chapel of Adam, whete, as au- 
thors iay, the head of Adam was buried by Shem, the fon of Noah, afier 
the deluge. This belongs to the Greeks. Ata little diflance from it, is 
the p'sce where the holy women flood whilit our Saviour was crucified, 
and likewife the place where they fat down; Behind the holy fepulchre 
is the monument of Jofeph of Arimathea, who earneftly requeiied of Pilate 
the holy body of Jefus: this belongs to the Armenians. ’ 

“ Near the door of the church you afcend eleven fteps, and come to 
the chapel of St. Mary of Calvary, where the blefled Virgin ttood with St. 
John the Evangelili, when the Jewsgrrucified our Saviour, and where we 
perform ma{s everyday. In the road leading to the garden of Gethfemane, 
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called the Mournful Way, are feen the place where the Lord fell under the 
weight of the cro’s, which he carried on his (ioulders; the palace of Pi- 
Jate, within which is the tribunal, where the Saviour was icourged, and 
given into the hands of the Jews to be crucitied; and allo the piace where 
they bound him to the column, and crowned him witha crown ot thorns, 
faying to him, “ Hail! King of the Jews.” Without is likewife the place 
where he was feourged ; together with the arch where Pilate dhewed him 
to the people, faying, “ Behold the man.” In the court-yard of the palace 
is the place. where the foldiers {poiled him of the purple, and dreifed him 
again in his own garments, giving hum the crols to carry. / , 

# At a (hort dittance from the arch betore-mentioned, is the plage where 
the Virgin Mary met her fon. Purfuing the read to Gethtemane, you meet 
with a mofque near the gate of St. Stepnuen, where the Virgin Mary was 

born. Without the gate is the place where St. Stephen was tioned by the 
jews, and, near to it, the ciftern, into which they fay his body was 
thrown. The church of the Virgin Mary is next teen. Having deicended 
forty-eight fieps, you view the altar, or fepulchre, whence fhe was taken 
up into heaven by the angels. About ninety years ago this was taken 
away from us by the Greeks. Within the church are the tombs of St. Ann, 
Saint Jofeph, and Saint James. At a thort diliance from the church is the 

rotto, in which our Saviour {weated blood. Near th grotto is the garden 
m which he was taken. In this garden are eight olive-trees, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, were there in the time of our Saviour; they bear fruit, 
and are wonderfully preferved. Atthe bottom of a fmall mount is the 
place where our Saviour pasted from the eight apofiles to pray, and near it 
the place where he left the other three, viz. Peter, James, and Jobn his 
brother. A few fteps farther is the place where the Virgin Mary prayed 
for St. Stephen, whillt the Jews fioned him. 

“ Leaving the garden, you go to the torrent of Cedron, near which our 
Saviour tell when he was bound by the Jews. Moving onward, you fee 
the tomb of Jehoihaphat, king of Judah, curioufly excavated in a rock, and 
allo the tomb of Abfalom, fon of David, which he himielf cauled to be ex 
cavated, in order that he might be buried there, and which is made in the 


‘form ofa tower. Altcending a little, you fee the place where Saint James 


the Lefs hid him/elf atter our Saviour was taken: likewile the tomb of Za- 
chariah the prophet and martyr, flain by the Jews. All thefe places are on 
the left of the torrent of Cedran. Not far off is the town, or village, com- 
monly called Silée; and, abont.a mile from it, a fountain, called Mary’s - 
fountain, becaufe it is known from tradition, that the holy Virgin wathed 
in it the clothes of her child. Near this is.a wall of the ancient church of 
the pool of Silée, in which our Saviour put the blmd man, am order that he 
might wath himfelf, and recover his fight. Not far from this isa tree where 
the prophet Ilaiah was fevered in two parts: likewile the well of Nehe- 
miah, in which, by God’s permifijon, the holy fire remained hidden for 
feventy years, that is, during the time when the I {raelites were carried inta 
Perfia, in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar king of the Perfians. At the ex- 
piration of the feventy years, the prieit Nehemiah cauled a fearch to be 
made for the holy fire, and found in place of it water, which, however, by 
divine powcr, was reconverted into fire. Prem 
“ On the holy Mount of Olives, where our Saviour afcended into 
heaven, are feen the impreflions of his feet. The church built there by 
St, Helen is now a mofyuc. <A mile from this is the place called Men of 
. I 3 Gak ce, 
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Gelike, becaule, ‘after the afcenfion, the angels appeared here to the dj{- 


ciples, refled with grief, faying unto them, “ Men of Gallilee, why 


fiand ye i to heaven?” The following places are likewile {een 
on the Mount of Olives, viz. the place where the Saviour, cafting his cyes 
towards Jerulalem, wept for it; where the apoliles compofed ‘the creed ; 
where the Saviour prayed, and taught the dilciples the pater noster; the 
tonbs of the ets; the place where Chriit foretold the defiruction of 
Jerulalem, is marked by a broken column, and an olive-tree; the 
cottage of St. Pelalgia, the penitent, who came to Antioch in the drefs ofa 
man, and, taking the neme of Pelafgius, led there a monaitic lite, 

“ About halfa mile from Jerufalem, near the tombs of the kings of the 

ews, towards Silée, is feen the execrable place where the facrilegious 
ted after having fold Jeius, hanged himielf. Two miles from the Mount 
of Olives, ftands Bethana, where are the vetliges of the houfe of Mary 
dalen and Martha, and the tomb where Saunas their brother was 
buried and raifed to life again. Not far from this place és Bethlage, upon 
u hill, where, by the defire of our Saviour, the apotiles brought him an als, 
upon which he glorioufly entered Jerutalem on Aalm day, by the golden gate, 
where there is now a wall. 

“ On Mount Sion is feen the cenaculum, or fupper-room, where the 
Holy Ghoft defeend:d upon the apoiiles; where the Saviour appeared to 
them after the refurreéiion, and wathed their feet ; and where he alfo ap- 
peared to St. Thomas, The place where St. Matthias was eleGted an apol- 
tle, in the room of Judas, and the tomb of David, who lived feventy years 
and fix months, are alio to be {een there. Ata (hort difiance from Mount 
Sion is the houfe where the Virgin Mary lived nearly twenty-four years alter 
her fon’s alcenfion, and where, according to tradition, the died. Near this 
is the chapel of St. John the Evangelift. Entering at the gate called Srur- 
guillina, you come to a little grotto, where Peter wept, after having de- 
nied Chriit, Farther on is the houfe of Ania, the high-prieft, where Jefus 
was Jed bound, and where the ungrateful Malco, fervant of the high-prieit, 
who had been healed but a little before, gave the Saviour a blow: this 

luce belongs to the Armenians. Near it is feen an olive-tree, to which 
Chrifi was bound, and the palace of Caiphas, the high-prieft. There St, 
Helen built a church, and the Armenians the convent, which they now 
cecupy. In a corner of the charch, on the right of the great altar, is the 
prifon where Chrift remained a whole night. Near the deor of the church, 
on the right, under a portico, is the place where.the maid fajd to Peter, 
“ and this man was likewile with him,” and the place where Peter thrice 
denied Chritt, on which there is a tree as a mark of it. There is likewile 
a place called the cock crew, becaule the cock crowed on that fpot, and re- 
minded Peter of the denial. | | 

** Not far trom Jerusalem is a place called the grotto of Jeremiah, where 
that prophet wrote the lamentations of the holy week ; and, a little farther, 
the tombs of the kings, twenty-two in number. Pe es. 


BETHLEHEM, — 


“ Here are feen the following places; viz. where Chrift was born, the 
manger in which he was laid, and the place where he was adored by the 
magi. The grotto of St. Joieph, where he remained when the Vir in 
was delivered; the place where the Innocents were flain, by order of tle. 
sod; the lepulchre of St. Gerolamo, St. Paula, and St, Eufiochia her daugh- 

ter: 
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ter: the birth-place of our Saviour, which has been forty or fifty years in 
the power of the Greeks, who tuok it away from us by means of a firman 
of the Grand Seignior, procured by money; and the church of St. Catha- 
rine, bailt by St. Helen. Without Bethlehem, at a little diftance, is the 
grotto of the milk of the aes Mary, and a few fieps farther, the houle of 
St. Jofeph. About two miles farther is the church of the angels ; in which 
place the birth of o»r Saviour was announced to the thepher4s by the angels, 
finging “* Glory to God in the higheft.” About {ix miles from Bethlehem, 
is the place where was fituated the city of Tecua, built by Rehoboam, 
fon of Solomon ; in this city lived the holy prophet Amos. Towards the 
Dead Sea, fix miles from Bethlehem, is the place where were the vines of 
Engaddi, fo much praifed in the Pialms; and a few tteps from thence, 1s 
the place where David hid himfelf from the perfecution of Saul. Four 
iniles diftant is the tnonaftery of St. Sabba, in polleflion of the Greeks.— 
This was built by the Emperor Juftinian, and in it died St. Sabba, whole 
body was conveyed to Venice. Ia this convent are the feveral rooms of 
St. John of Damafcus, of St. Eutimius, and St. Civillus. Returning from 
the convent of St. Sabba, you go to the hortus conclulus, to the three pools 
of Solomon, &c. 


ST. JOHN IN THE MOUNTAIN, 


“ The place where John the Baptift was born, and the houfe of Saint 
Elizabeth, where the Virgin Mary went to vifit her, and eompoled the 
plalm “ maganificat,” (my foul doth magnify the Lord, &c.) are here to be 
feen, In the way you meet with a convent belonging to the Greeks, called 
the Holy Crofs, built by St. Helen, in the place where the wood was cut 
to make the cro{s of our Saviour, ? 

“ About four miles from St. John, is the defert of John the Baptiftt— 
here is a cave where he and his mother, St. Elizabeth, hid themfelves by 
order of God, to avoid the cruelty of Herod, who fought to kill him, eight 
months after his birth. In the fame place is feen the flone upon which 
St. John flept a little at night; and at a little diftance is the fepulchre of 
St. Elizabeth, his mother, who died there four years after his birth, and was 
buried by the hands of angels, 


NAZARETH. 


“ Here is to be feen the place where St. Gabriel appeared to the holy 
Virgin, faluting her, faying 4ve Maria, and announcing the incarnation. 
“ To go into the holy grotto filteen fteps are to be defcended. In this 
ae gar oy two pillars, fcarcely two mm from each other, one called 
ary’s pillar, the other the Angel’s, made by St. Helen, according to tra- 
dition, That which is called the pillar of the Virgin Mary, fiands with- 
out fupport, being raifed from the ground about five fpdns. It is pioufly 
believed that thete the Virgin Mary ftobd when the was faluited by the ati- 
gel Gabriel. The other, which fiands firmly fupported, is in the place 
where the angel ftood when he faid to the Virgin, 4ve Maria. Ib this 
grotio there are two altars, one calléd the aliar of the inearnation: tlie 
other, which is contiguous to it, and the five altars in the great church, 
were built by St. Helen, In the town, ata little diftance from ther cen 
vent, is feen the houfe of St. Jofeph, almoft defiroyed, in which he, with 
his reputed fon, carried on the trade of carpenter. This houle is now ot- 
cupied by the Tufks. A few fteps farther is feen the Jew’s fynagogue, in 
which the Saviour preached to eee faying, “ Verily 1 fay unto 
+ you, 
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ou, no prophet is received in his own country,” &e. At a thort difiance 
s the fountain of the Virgin Mary and her ton, fo called, becaule they 
both went to that fountain to get water. In its vicinity is a church of the 
Greeks; and about a mile farther is feen, on an eminence, the table of 
Chrift, that is, a fione, upon which he and his difciples ate. Towards the 
fouth is a mount, called the Mount of the Virgin’s Fear, becaufe the Vir- 
gin Mary here underflood, that the men of Nazareth having driven her fon 
from the fynagogue in which he had preached, intended to conduct him to 
another mountain, to precipitate him fiom it; here was formerly a mona- 
fiery of monks. About an hour’s dillince from Nazareth is the mountain 
a'luded to, from which they intended to throw Chrilt, and which is on that 
account called the precipice of Christ. From thenee, by a very bad road, 
over hills, as you go to Jaffa, lies the country of Zebedee, and his fons, 
James the Great, and John the Evangeliit, The church is detiroyed; it 
is about three miles from Nazareth. Nazareth is about ninety miles’from 
Jerufalem by land, and about twenty-four from Acre. . 

“From Nazareth you go to the fea of Tiberias ; and firft prefents itfelt 
the city of Cana in Galilee, about four miles from Nazareth. In this place 
it was that Jefus converted the water into wine ; and it is faid to have been 
the country of the apoliles. Bartholomew, Simon the Canaanite, and Saint 
Matthew. From this place you go to the fepulehre of the prophet Jona:, 
o1i.a mountain two or three miles from the road, and about fix miles from 
Nazareth. About twelve miles farther, palling through a large plain, you 
go to the place called the Table of Chriit, where, with feven loaves and 
two fithes, he latisfied 4000 perions, Ata little diflance is the Mount of 
Bletiings, where the Saviour declared the eight bleilings—“ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit,” &e. On the top of the mount tuifis are yet to be feen.— 
About fix miles farther is another mount, from which is feen the city a 
Tiberias, furrounded by a wall. In this place, Jefus Chrift, after being 
rifen trom the dead, conitituted Peter chiet of the apofiles, head and matl- 
ter of the world. The Turks have detiroyed this place. Tiberias is difiant 
from Nazareth about twenty-four miles, A little way farther, near the Sea 
o! Galilee, i$ the famous city of Capernaum, where our Saviour preached 
for the firft time the do@rine of the mott augutt eucharift; where he cured 
the paralytic; where St. Matthew, fianding at the * receipt of culiom,” 
was called by him, and foilowed him; and where he cured the Centurion. 

pha All the places here defcribed are true and genuine, and the devout 
pilgrim will be able by this defcription to form an idea of them fo as not to 
forget them—Praife to God. 


Jerusalem, 22d October, 1800." 





The length of this extra& renders it impoffible for us to enter into 

a clofe examination of the other parts of thefe travels. Indeed it is 
a work little calculated for quotation, Our author remained in Egypt 
till after Its evacuation by the French, and vifited every remarkable 
piace in the country. But thefe have been fo frequently and fo fully 
deferibed by preceding travellers, who'e works we have before exa- 
mined, that it would be an unpardonable waite of time to Jay any 
farther defcriptions of them, unmarked by any new circumftances, 
hefore oar readers, Dr. W. went from Egypt to Conftantinople by 
fea, vifiting, in his way, feveral of the Greck iflands in the Archipe- 
5 tela lago, 
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Wittman’s Travels in Turkey, &c. t2r 


lago, which he briefly defcribes; and returned to Englind through 
Vienna. But as, on his return, he travelled po/f, and with all prac- 
ticable expedition, very little information is, of courfe, to be collected 
from his very fhort notice (defcription we cannot call it) of the coun- 
tries which he traverfed, : 

Our author corrects a yulgar error, in the ufe and application of 
the word Seraglio, which, he tells us, is not applicable to the places 
in which the women are confined, thefe being called Harams, but 1s 
« ftrictly a local appellation,” fignifving only, the Palace of the 
Grand Seignior, He recites the following anecdote of the Grand Vi- 
zier, in proof of his judgment and penetration, 


« A cae of ufury was brought before the Grand Vizier, A Turkyhad 
Jent to another a fum of money equal to a thoufand pounds fierling, at an 
intereft which was immoderaie even in this country, where the legal in 
tereft, in {ome infiances, amounts to twenty percent. The borrower kept 
this money in ule during ten years, when he refunded it to the lender, 
but refufed to pay the intereft, on the ground of its illegality, The Grand 
Vizier acknowledged the juttice of his plea; but wath great ready wit, 
aud a nice difcernment of ‘the cale, ordered him to lend to the Turk, 
whofe debtor he had been, without interefi, an cqual fum for the fame 
{pace of time.” 


While at Cairo Dr. Wittman had a long converfation with an Abyf- 
finian prieft, who feems to have convined him of the authenticity of 
Bruce’s Travels. 


“ In the courfe of our converfation it appeared that he was familiarly 
acquainted with many of the plants and animals, of which the celebrated 
Bruce has in his Travels given engravings and written de'criptions, Mr. 
Bruce’s bock being at hand, the engravings, &c. were thewn to bim, and 
he gave to the animals and other productions the names which Bruce had 
annexed to them. I was thus enabled to fatisiy myleifof the accuracy of a 
part of what has been fo firongly queitioned in the accounts which the above 
traveller has publithed.” 


The Doétor’s Hiftorical Journal of the Plague, contains an exhi- 
bition of the faéts which came under his cognizance, but affoids- no 
information, either of a novel or fatisfactory nature, refpeAling the 
origin, progrefs, and cure of that dreadful diforder. “The following 
is the refult of his experience and obfervations on the fubject. 


“ From all that one has feen and heard, it would appear either that the 
virus of plague does not always poile{s the fame a¢livity and force, or that 
certain perfons are occafionally infufceptible of its action: and allo, that 
from the fudden appearance as well as termination of the difeafe, the ne- 
cellity of fome powerful agent is implied to put the contagion into ation, 
and give it its full force, as well as to deftroy its eflects when prelent, leav- 


ing, however, a fufficiency of the contagious principle latent within the . 


country, to propagate the diiea’e, whenever fuch circumftances fhalt favour 
its achion, and call it forth, without having tecourfe to the annnal genera- 
tion,of freth matter, or virus, as necetiary to account for the re-appearance 
of difeale at cach plague feafon. 

“ May 
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“ May it be imagined that this agent refides in the atmofphere? But 
whether this peculiar conititution of the air confifts in a fuper-abundance, 
ot in @ diminution of the ordinary proportion of oxygenc in the atmo{phere, 
ot in the combination of fome peculiar gas, or galles, diffuled in it; or 
whether the whole may be brought about by variations of temperature 
only, connefied with moifture or drynefs of the air, I muft confefs my 
inability to determine. Time alone may unfold this myltery. Indeed, a 
feries of endiometrical and other obfetvations, continued for feveral years, 
at the different places in the country, might poflibly throw fome light upon 
the fubject. 


Towards the folution of this myfery the French practitioners, it 
feems, have done very little indeed. We take leave of Dr. Witt- 
man, by obferving that, although, having difarmed, by his modeity, 
the feverity of criticifm, he has aye us from criticifing his ftyle 
and manner too clofely, we muft, neverthelefs, condemn his affected 
fubftitution of French for Englith words ; for inftance, chemife, for 
fhirt and fhift ; promenades, for walks; and ifolated, (which, by the 
bye, is neither French nor Englifh) for injulated. He alfo soakentip 
kes Muffulmen for Muffulmans. Having {aid this, it is but juftice to 
add, that his book certainly contains much ufeful information for 


thofe who wifh to have a thorough acquaintance with the countries 
through which he travelled. 


Bifbop Skinner’s Primitive Truth and Qrder Vindicated. 
, (Concluded from p. 22.) 


ISHOP Skinner’s third chapter, which is altogether employed 
B in a particular defence of the Epifcopacy of his own Church, is 
y fac the beft written part of his book, and is, indeed, throughout, 
exceedingly interefting. “The author’s manner aflumes a high, but 
by no means an unbecoming, tone of impreffive earneftnefs, which 
fhews how flrongly he feels the injuftice of Dr. Campbell’s violent 
attack, and how anxious he is effectually to repelit. This, un- 
doubtedly is perfectly natural. But we may venture to affure the 
refpectable prelate, that the rude affault of the learned Profeffor, how- 
ever intended to injure the interefts, or what we are certain is much 
dearer to its members, the honour and credit of his truly venerable 
fociety, will not only pafs by it “ telum imbelle fine iu,” but will 
eventually contribute to raife its reputation, and eftablifh its well 
founded claim to be confidered as one of the pureft parts of the 
church of Chrift now exifting in the world. That the Leéturer’s 
defign was diametrically oppofite, there cannot be a doubt; and there 
is, we think, great appearance of truth in the following refieélions. 
The Bifhop having mentioned, with grateful recolletion, the friendly 
** opinion delivered by Dr. Campbell in favour of a repeal of the penal 
laws, which, in times of civil commotion, had been pafled again{t the 


Scotch Epifcopalians, as well as againft thofe of the Roman Catholic 
perfuation,” continues thus : 
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« To exprefs our gratitude on that occafion to him, and to every one 
elfe who had any hand in procuring for us the toleration which we now 
happily enjoy, was both our bounden duty and our earneit defire ; and we 
cannot charge ourlelves with any neglect of what was fo juiily incumbent 
upon us, Yet our {piritual character we mult regard as of infinitely greater 
confequence, than any temporal tndulgence which we can potlibly meet 
with: and as it was Dr. Campbeil’s avowed opinion, that ‘ true religion 
nevet flouri:lied fo much, nor ipread fo rapidly, as when, inftead of perie- 
culing, it ead Re ea and inftead of obtaining {upport from human 
fanctions, it had ali the terrors of the magittrate, and the lawsarmed againtt 
jt;* we have (ome reafon to {uipect, that the removal of thele terrors was 
confidered as no great (upport to our caule, while room was lett to beat 
it down from another quaiter, and a proof of the invalidity of our clerical 
orders was thought to be a feverer blow than any effect of fines and impri- 
fonment. Relieved, as we have been, from the latter by the clemency of 
overnment, we mutt {till feel the weight of the former, if not repelled by 
the force of thofe arguments, which the caufe we have to maintain fo plenti- 
fully affords ; and fhould thefe be found to fail in producing the defigned effect 
on evefy uaprejudiced mind, it mult be owing to the weaknefs with which 
they are urged, and not to any want of firength in the arguments themlelves. 
One thing,” the Bifhop modefily adds, “ we with to be conitantly remem- 
bered ; that this dormant controverfy has noi been revived on our part 
from any other motive than what has arilen from abfolute necellity: and 
whatever has been faid in the courfe of eur reatouing againgt fome of the 
pofitions laid down by Dr. Campbell, has been brought forward entirely in 
our own defence, and to aflert our right to that firm ground, on which the 
belief of Epifcopacy, as a divine inftitution, has hitherto relted with invio- 
lable fecurity.” (p. 448-450.) 


“ Thegrand battery,” however, as Bifhop Skinner ftyles it, which 
Dr. Campbell ** has opened againft the fhacttered, but venerable, 
remains of the Old Epifcopal Church of Scotland” (p. 356) has 
really been attended with no other effeét than to expofe, in the eyes 
of all fenfible men, who have fiudied the principles of this kind of 
warfare, the engineer to ridicule, His realoning on this fubject we, 
on a former occafion, took the liberty to denominate ** fuch as would 
difgrace a fchool-boy, who had ever looked into a treatife of logic” 
(Anti Jac. vol. ix. 246.) ; and this charge we are fo far from being in- 
clined to retract, that the more attentively we confider that reafoning, 
the more firmly are we fixed in our former fentiments. Nothing, 
indeed, fhort of the pofitive aflertion of Mr. Skene Keith, the writer 
of Dr. Campbell's life, “that the Lectures on Ecciefiaftical Hiftory 
were left by the Author himfelf in a flate fit for publication, with 
ordersto be publifhed,” (See Anti- Jac. vol. ix. 249.) could have made 
us, even for a moment, believe that fo iiliberal, fo fenfelefs, fo per- 
fe&tly abfurd an attack, proceeded from the accurate and difcriminat- 
ing powers of the man, who wrote the ** Difiertation on Miracles,” | 





* See his “ Address to the people of Scotland, on the alarms which had 
been railed by the bill in favour of the Roman Catholics.” 
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The principal ment by which he attempts to annihilate the orders 
of the boctch Epifcopal Clergy, is abfolutely childith ; and difcovcis, 
at once, fuch real or affected ignorance, as well of the very end of 
ordination, ag of the Janguage and principles of the primitive church, 
that ever fince the publication of thefe lectures, we have found it 
impoflible to maintain our efteem for him at the altitude at which it 
flood before, We always aduired his powers of in-ellect; and to 

thofe who knew him perfonally we gave fall credit when they prailed 

him equally for his {trict integrity and his freedom from prejudice, 

It was, therefore, painful for us to be obliged to alter our opinion of 

him ; but in one or other of thefe refpeéls we were conftrained to 

atter it, and to abate very much of that complacency and regard, 

with which we had been fo long accuftomed to contemplate his cha- 
 gaéter. Nor, on this, occafion, was our regret diminifhed by even 
that melancholy kind of confolation, which fometimes arifes from a 
flate of fufpence; when, neceffitated to bewail the failings of our 
friends, we are yet at liberty to entertain a doubt whether we fhould 
aicribe them to the head, or to the heart. The illuftrious monu- 
ments of extenfive crudition, and of eminent abilities, which Dr. 
Campbell has left behind him, are in every one’s hands; and we are 
tempted, we confeis, to be almoft forry when we refleét, that none 
can fuppofe the writer who, in the ‘ Philofophy of Rhetoric,” could 
fo well defcribe the nature, and afcertain the laws of evidence, or 
who, in the ** Differtation on Miracles,” could exhibit fo mafterly 
an application of his own principles and rules; incapable of feeing, 
im the prefent inftance, the fallacy of his own fophiflical argument. 
This argument, however, fuch as it is, we have already fufficiently 
anatomized (vol, ix. 241-247.), and fhal] not, therefore, here mi- 
nutely re-confider it: but it may be proper to lay before our readers 
fume extraf’s on the fubject from the Bifhop’s work. 

Dr. Campbell, in order to bring into contempt the clerical cha- 
racter of the Scotch Erifcopalians, which is confeffedly derived from 
certain of their b:fhops, who, after the revolution in 1688, with a 
view particularly to preferve the fucceflion, were confecrated b:fhops 
at large, reprefents the eflence of ordination as confifting in the ap- 
pointment of the perfon ordained to a particular charge, ‘* Origi- 
nally,” he fays, ** the terms ordination, and appointment to a par- 
ticular paftoral charge, were perfeétly fynonymous. A bifhop con- 
tinued a bifhop only whilft he continued to have people under his 
paftor.} charge ; and where no fuch charge was given, ordination 
appeared but amere illufion, the name without the thing. If one, 
in thoie truly primitive times (which but rarely happened), found 
it noceflary to ret're from the work of a bifhop, he never thought of 
retaining cither the title or the emoluments. To be made a biibop, 
and in deing fo to receive no charge whatever, to have no work to 
execute, could have been regarded no otherwife than asa contradiction 
interms.” In anfwer to this foolith and falfe aflertion, our jearned 
author adverts to the yemeus or gift, which Timothy was exhorted 

not 
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not to neglect, but to ftir up; ard which, as he juftly oblerves, 
s+ we have every reafon to conclude, referred entirely to his ordina- 
tion, not as an affignment to fome particular congregation,” but as 
giving him authority to execute his office in any congregation, of any 
of the flock of Chrift, which might be committed to his charge. 

e then fubjoins as follows. 


« Such, we have ground to believe was the Apoftolic praftice, founded 
on the nature of the commitlion which the apottles them‘elves received , 
from Chrift, as extending to all nations and all ages of the world. I! was + 
therefore a maxim univertally received in the primitive church, that every . 
bithop, as one of the fucceflors of thefe apottles, had a pattoral relation to 
the whole Catholic church, and that the epiicopal body was thus widely 
diffufed, for the mutual benefit of all its members, that if any ‘one fell iate 
herefy, others might be at hand to redrefs the milchief. Writing to the 
bithop of Rome vn this very fabject, Cyprian tells him,—‘ Therefore is our 
body of bifhops {fo large, and yet fo joined together in the bond of unity. 
and cemented hy mutual agreement, that if any one of our college thould 
attempt to introduce-herely, and fo tear in pieces and lay walte the flock 
of Chrift, others fhould ftep in to its affiftance, and like tender and ufeful 
fhepherds, gather our Lord’s fheep into his fold. For though we are many 
fhepherds,. yet we have but one flock to feed, and all the fheep. which 
Chritt has purchafed with his blood and patlion, we ought to gather to- 
gether, and cherifh.’? From thele words of Cyprian, and many other paf- 
fages of his writings, it would appear, that he confidered the college or 
corporation of bifhops, as founded for the purpofe of propagating the Cari- 
tian faith throughout the world, and preferving it in its Original pucity. 
And though the divifion of the church into diocefes, and the placing local 
bifhops over them, became neceflary for the fake of order, and for pre- 
venting any improper interference with each other's conduét, yet when the 
faith of the church was in danger of being loft, or corrupted by the preva- 
lence of any peitilent herefy, every bithop was to confider himfelf as aa 
univerfal patior, and to do every thing in his power for preferving the 
foundnefs, and promoting the welfare of the whole body. Such bein 
evidently the opinion entertained by Cyprian, of what he calls the ‘ One 
Epifcopate, of which every bithop holds a hare for the benefit of the whole,’ 
we are indeed furprized to find Dr. Campbell quoting this very paflage, 
in fupport of the oppofite notion which he fo warmly efpouied, that a bifhop 
is. tobe confidered as nothing more than the ‘paftor of a particular church 
or congregation,’ his ‘ aflignment’ to which is al! that is meant by ordina- 
tion, and without which, it feems, he could have no fhare in the ‘One 
Epifcopate,’ which yet St. Cyprian fo zealoufly maintained to be held in 
common by the whole body of bithops, and therefore held by them in 
virtue of their erdination, or appointment to the epifcopal office, and not 
of their ‘ aflignment’ to any particular charge.” (Pp. 363-365.) 

Dr, Campbell, on the principle that ** originally the terms ordi- 
nation, and appointment to.a particular paftoral charge, were per- 
_ fe&tly fynonymous,” laughs at the confecration of the firft Scotch * 
bifhops after the revolution, as a ‘farcical confecration,” when, as 
he fays, “‘ they were folemnly made the depofitaries of na depofit, 
commanded io be diligent in doing no work, vigilant in the overfighe 
of 
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of ne flock, affiduous in teaching and governing no people, and pre. 
eee ee By way of reply to this indecent fneer, which 
is y devoid of common fenfe, Bifhop Skinner, in addition to 
many excellent obfervations of his own, produces the authority of 
fome eminent modern divines, whofe knowledge of the nature and 
conftitution of the church is tothat of Dr. Campbell, asthe meridian 
fun to-a farthing candle. The firft is the admirable and judicious 
Hooker, who fcouts the opinion of thofe wha, ** becaufe the names 
of all church efficers are words of relation; becaufe a fhepherd mut 
have his flock, a teacher his {cholars, a minifter his company which 
he miniftereth unto ; therefore fuppofe that no man fhould be or- 
dained a minifter but for fome particular congregation, and uniefs he 
be tied to fome certain parifh. Perceive they not,” fays he, “* how 

this means they make it unlawful for the church to employ men at 

in converting nations? For if fo be the church may not lawfully 
admit to an ecclefiaftical function, unlefs it rie the party admitted unto 
fome particular parifh, then furely a thanklefs labour it is, whereby 
men feek the converfton of infidels who know not Chriff, and there- 
fore cannot be as yet divided into their fpecial congregations and 
flocks. Abfolutely, therefore,” fays he, “it is not true, that any 
ancient canow of the church, which is, or ought to be, with us ia 
force, doth make ordinations at large unlawful, and, as the {tate 
of the church doth fland, they are molt neceflary.” (Eccles. Pol. V: 


330, &c.) 

* To the fame purpofe (Bifhop Skinner continues}, we find another no 
lefs venerable author, the pious Bifhop Jeremy Taylor, making a diftinc- 
tion between thofe ordinations, which, for particular reafons of prudence 
or expediency, were declared to be uncanonical, and thofe which were 
always held to be null! and void in their own nature. Of the latter kind 
4was every ordination which was not fanétioned by proper epifcopal au- 
thority in the ordainer; whereas the former were prohibited merely for the 
fake of order and regularity, afler it was found expedient to allot a certain 

rtion of the church to the in{pe€tion of cvery particular bifhop, allitted 
40 certain paris of his pafforal office by the fubordinate clergy of his own 
difric®. But this retiri€tion to a peculiar charge was not founded in any 
thing eifential to the nature of the Chriftiah priefihood, it arofe entirely 
from local circumftances, and was marked’by fuch limits of convenience as 
were produced by a variety of caules operating differently in different 
Countries, but all uniting in the prefervation of what St. Cyprian called the 
* One Epifcapate of divine appointment,’ parcelled out by eccletiaftical 
authority confent into fuch parts and portions, as might he feverally 
‘held by the refpeGive biflops, for conjunetly promoting the common cau‘e 
of their great and Matier, the Shepherd and Bithop of Souls.” (377-8.) 


Bifhop Skinner's next authority is Potter, whage judgment muft be 
allowed to be of the greateit weight, and whofe language is as full to 
the purpofe as it is poffible to imagine. ‘‘ Here then,” he fays, 
** we muit carefully Jiitinguith between the ofdination of minifters, 
and their defignation to paiticular diftri@s. For thefe are thin 
wholly different, though they often went together; it being er 
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that one may be a bifhop, or prieft, where he has one authority w 
exercife his office; which is the cafe nat only of thofe who are or- 
dained to convert heathens, without any tule toa particular church, 
but all others who travel beyond the limits of their own diftri@: for 
a pric who comes inte a foreign country, where ather lawfal mi- 
giiters are fettled, itil retains his facerdotal character, and yet has ne 
authority to take upon him the ordinary exercife of his office there.” 


Pp. 79.) 

if Be evel argument againft the orders of the prefent Scotch 
Epifcopal Clergy has any vdlidity, it would feem to reft entirely on 
the fuppofition, that the Act of Parliament which, at the revolution, 
deprived the bifheps of their revenues and temporal privi de- 
prived them alfo of their {piritual powers. But fuch a fuppofition is 
ablurdity itfelf. ‘‘ For,” fays the learned Dr. Prideaux, {peaking 
of the Chriftian priefthood (Conne&. part Ef. book iii. p. 161), 
*< to inftance in Epifcopacy, the firit order of it, befides the ecclefi- 
aftical effice which is derived from Chrift alone, it hath, in Coriftiaa 
ftates annexed to it (as with us) the temporal benefice (that is, che 
revenues of the bifhopric), and fome branches of the temporal au- 
thority, as the probate of wills, caufes of tithes, caufes of defamation, 
&e. All which latter moft certainly is held under the temporal ftate, 
but not the former. Were this diftinétion duly confidered, it would 
put an end to thofe Eraftian. notions which now fo much prevail 
among us. For the want of this is the true caufe, that many ob- 
ferving fome branches of the Epifcopal authority to be from the 
tate, wrongfully from hence inter, that the reft is fo too; whereas, 
would they duly examine the matter, they would find, that beiides 
the temporal power and temporal revenues with which bifhops are 
invefted, there is alfo an eccieftaftical or {piritual power, which is 
desived from none other than Curist along. And the fame dif- 
tinGtion may alfo ferve to quath another controverfy, which was much 
agitated among us in the reign of his late Maje(ty King William the 
Third, about the a@t which deprived the bifhops, who would not 
take the oatos to that king. For the conteft then was, that an A@ 
of Parliament could not deprive abifhop.. This. we acknowledge to 
be truc in regard to the (piritual office, but not.in refpe& of the be- 
nefice and other temporal adv es and powers, annexed thereto : 
for thefe every bifhop receiveth from the ftate, and the fate can 
again deprive any bifhop of them on a juft caufe. And this was all 
that was done by the faid act. For the bifhops that were then de- 
prived by it, had (till their Epifcopal office lett entire to them; they 
being as much bifhops of the Church Univerfal after theie depriva- 
tion, as they were before.” (Pp. 383-384.) 

But it was notin fuch authors as thefe that Dr. Campbell fought 
for accurate, ideas of the conftitution of the Chriftian Church. It 
fuited bis prejudices much better to confult writers of a very diferent 
flamp. Nor, ‘* with all bis bvafted penetration,” fays. Bifhop Skin- 
mer, “ and wonderful acutcnefs, has he been able to produce any 
one 
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‘one objcétion ‘to the Apoftolic, and therefore Divine, inftitution of 
Epifcopacy, which had not been ftarted by others, who preceded him 
in the fame field of controverfy.” (pi 137) And, “in proof of 
this,” adds the Bifhop in a note, ** it m‘ght eafily be fhewn how 
mucli he has borrowed, not only from Blondel, Salma/ius, and other 
foreigners, but alfo from writers in the Englith languige, fuch as 
Cartwright, Clarkjon, Baxter, Lord King, author of an Enquiry into the 
Constitution, §fc. of the Primitive Church; ani from his own coun- 
tryman, Afr. Anderfon, of Dunbarton, againft: Rhind, to whon he 
fsems to have been particularly indebted for fome of his molt violent 
invectives againft the * High Church Party,’ as may ‘be feen in the 
dedication, preface, and many other parts of Afr. Anderfon’s work.” 
Dr. Campbell, however, could not have been ignorant, that no book 

t been written againft: Epifcopacy, to which an ample anfwer 
has not been returned. He cannot, in particular, be fuppofed not 
10 have known, that the authority of his favourite oracle, Lord King, 
was fo completely annihilated by a molt mafterly work, intituled, 
** Av Original Draught of the Primitive Church,” that its author, 
Mr. Slater, had the rare (atisfaction of making an entire convert, a 
patron, anda friend; of his learned and candid antagonift. If Dr. 
Campbell did not know that fuch a work was in exiftence, he was 
evidently unqualified to write on the fubje&t. Jf, on the contrary, 
he knew of the work, and did not confult it; or if, after confulting 
it, he could reconcile it to bis confcience to hold up to the view of 
his pupils and of the public, the arguments of Lord King, as decifive 
principles which had never been confuted, or even called in queftion, 
he is, itill more evidently, entitled neither to refpeét as aman, nor to 
confidence as a mafter. But Dr. Campbell entertained fo ftrong an. 
antipathy to what he delights farcaftically to call the hierarchy, that 
he could honour with the warmeft fraternal embrace, the moft infi- 
dious and dangerous underminer of our common faith, on account of 
his determined enmity to that hated order of men. Bifhop Skinner 
has tranfcribed from the ** Mifcellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon, 
Efq.” publifhed by Lord Sheffield, the following letter of Dr. Camp - 
bell to Mr. S.rahan, the Printer, whieh+is dated June 25, 1776, and 
which certainly, to fay the lea(t of it, is not very creditable to his 
character, either as an impartial enquirer after ‘truth, or as a Chriftian 
divine, and profeffor of theology. 


“* L have lately read over ove of your laft winter’s publications with very 
great plealute, and, | hope, tome infiruction. _My expectations were 
indeed high, when I began it; bat | affure you, the entertainment I re- 
ceived greatly exceeded them., What made me fall to it with the greater 
anxicty was, that it had in parta pretty clofe connexion with a fubjéct I 
had ovcafion to treat fometimes in my Theological Lectures, to wit, the 
rile and progrets of the hicrarchy : and you will believe that 1 was not the 
le{s pleated to difcover, in an hiltorian of fo much learning and penetration, 
fo great a coincidence with my own fentiments, in relation to fome obfcure 
points ia the Chriftian antiquities. I tuppofe 1 need not inform you, that 
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the book I mean is Gibbon’s Hiftory of the Fall of the Roman Empire, 
whieh, in refpeci of the liyle and manner, as well as the matter, is a molt 
mafierly performance,’’ “ It was,” as Bithop Skinner obferves, ‘ enough 
to fecure every encomium which Dr. Campbell could beftow, that this 
impious fcofer at the worship and worthippers of Chrift, held the fame 
opiniens as thofe which the Doctor himfe!f maintained, in relation to the 
‘rile and progrets’ of what they both join in making the coaftant bate of 
their raillery—she hierarchy.” (Up. 452, note.) 


s | 
Dr. Campbell is fo pofitive, that ordination without appointment 

toa particular charge, is: farcical, that he laughs at the notion of a 
“ bithop in partibus infidelium,” inhifbug, that a bifhop’s charge being 
achurch, anda church conifting only of beliévers, infidels are pro- 
perly no part of his charge, no more than wolves or foxes are part of 
the flock of a fhepherd.” This foolifh and fophiitical cavil, our 
Right Reverend author renders perfedily ridiculous by a very obvious 
and timple ob‘ervation, which, he fays, it is furprifing that fo com- 
plete an analogift as Dr. Campbell did not recollect, ** that infide! 
may become believers, but that wolves and foxes can never become 
fheep. Will any one fay,” he adds, ‘* that to make believers of in- 
fidels is no part of the office of a bifhop, or that his office immediately 
ceafes, when his labours in that way are no longer fuccefsful.” 
(Pp. 359-3600.) ‘The learned Profeffor likewife laughs at the notion 
of a chara&er being imprefied in ordination, ‘* Nothing,” he al- 
leges, “* can be plainer than that as yet,” that is, in the fifi century, 
“they had no conception of tie mylte character imprefizd by the 
Bifhop’s hini in ordaining, which no power on earth can cancel,” 
And, in p-ofecution of a {trained anslogy between marriage and ordi-, 
Nation, he atks, ** Whit then is there in. the one cerem my more. 
hugatory than in the other? For, if unmeaning words will fatisfy, 
why may nor the myttical, inviiiple, indelisle character of hufban 
be impr:nced by the firft, as that of prieft or bifhop is by the fecond ?” 
(Pp. 261.) 

On thefe important points we were anxious to afcertain the real 
principles and praétice of the Eftablifhed Church of Scotland; for, 
in teveral refpects, we entertained an opinion, that we ha! found 
Dr. Campbell contradiGting the moft fundamenial maxims of Prefby- 
terian church government. To us, indeed, he feemed to be more of 
an independent, than of a prefbyterian ; and to be little lefs hoflile to 
the conftitution of his own church, than to that of thefe churches 
which are ftri@ly epifcopal, We, therefore applied to an intelligent 
friend, belonging to the national eltablifment in Scotland, who, 
with regard to the queftion whether the appointment to a_ particular 
charge be of the eflence of ordination, referred us to **€ The Form of 
Prefbyterial Church Government, and of Ordination of Minifters,” 
which is commonly bound up with ** The Confeflion of Faith, the 
Larger and Sirorter Catechifms.” This “ Form” is a public aod au- 
thentic inffruament, ** agreed upon,” as the title bears, ** by the Af- 
fembly of Divines at Weftminiter, with the afiltauce of Commif- 
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fioners from the Church of Scotland, as a part of the covenanted uni- 
formity in religion betwixt the Churches of Chrift, in the kingdoms 
of Scotland, England, and Ireland,” and approved by an Aét of the 
General Aflembly of the Church of Scotland in 1645. It is, therefore, 
as much the authoritative ftandard of that church, in regard to govern- 
ment, and the ordination of minifters, as the ** Confeffion and Cate- 
chifms”’ are in regard to doctrine. Now in this authoritative ftandard 
there is a chapter, which is intituled ** Concerning the Doétrinal part 
of Ordination of Minifters,’ and of which the. isxth fection is this: 
“+ Tr is agreeable to the word, and very expedient that fuch as are to 
be ordained minifters, be detigned to fome particular church, or other 
minifterial charge,” ‘The Church of Scotland does not, therefore, 
hold with Dr. Campbell, that without defignation to a particular 
church, ordination is null and farcical, though fhe holds, in general, 
with all churches we believe, fuch appointment to be agreeable to 
{cripture, and very expedient. But that fhe does not confider it as 
conftituting the character of the perfon ordained, is indifputably 
evident from the cleventh fection of the fame chapter, which fection 
runs thus: ** In extraordinary cafes, fomething extraordinary may 
be done, until a fettled order may be had, yet keeping as near as 
poflibly may be to the rule.” And for the foundnefs of their deter- 
mination in this article, the Aflembly appeal to the example of He- 
zckiah and of the Jewifh Hierarchy, as recorded in the xxixth and 
xxxth chapters of 2 Chronicles. But we wifh to know what caie 
could he more extraordinary, than that of the Epifcopal Church ot 
Scotland after the revolution. Her bifhops, therefore, when they 
ordained priefts and deacons for the congregations which ftill adhered 
to them, and confecrated other bifhops as their own fucceflors, did 
nothing but what, en the principles of the Afflembly, they were fully 
competent to do, and what was, indeed, their bounden and indii- 
penfible duty, 

Wich regard to the praétice of the Prefbyterian Church of Scotland, 


‘our friend informs us, that it is by no. means uncommon for her to 


invelt, with the clerical charater, perfons who are prefented to no 
paftoral charge. There is, among her members, a clafs of men 
called probationers, who, though they are licenfed to preach for any 
one who chufts toemploy them, are yet not confidered as clergy- 
men, and have no authority to adminifter the faeraments. But oa 
fome of thefe, he fays, the church occafienally confers, by ordina- 
tion, the facred character, with all the powers which are enjoyed by 
any of her miniflers, though they have no appointment to’ a_parti- 
cular charge, Of this practice he gives us no lefs than three inftances 
in the cafe of perfons now living, of his own acquaintance. The per- 
fons whom he names are, the Rev. Dr. George Hill, Principal of Si. 
Mary's College, in the Univeriity of St. Andrews ; the Rev. Dr. Hugh 
Macleod, Profeilor of Church Hiftory in the Univerfity of Glafgow ; 
and the Rev. Alexander Meldrum, of Kincaple, near St. Andrew’s. 
Dr, Hill, he tells us, was, for feveral years, pofleiled of all the vt 
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rical powers, while he had no church, and was only Profetlor of 
Greek in the Univerfity; though he was afterwards appointed, and 
continues to be, one of the minifters of the city. ‘The other two 
gentlemen have never had cure of fouls, though they have been or- 
dainéd minifters for many years. 

Dr. Campbell, therefore, our readers will obferve, in order to vent 
his fpleen againit the Scotch:Epifcopalians, (and he is evidently not 
more friendly to the Englifh, though, as members of a national 
eftablifhment, he thinks proper to obferve towards them fomewhat 
more of apparent refpect,) has deferted both the principles and the 
practice of his church. Nay, what is more, he has evidently la- 
boured with all his ingenuity, and employed all the influence of 
which he was poflefled, as Principal of his college, and Profeffor 
of Divinity, to inftil into the minds of her future minifters, the Stu- 
dents in Theology committed to his care, fuch opinions and fenti- 
ments as are directly fubverfive of her conftitution and government. 
Whatever our readers may think of prefbytery, we are well affured 
that, in confequence of this conduét, Dr. Campbell will not rife in 
their efteem. But what will they fay, when we inform them, on 
the authority of Dr. Campbell him(felf, that while he was laughing, 
and teaching his pupils to laugh, at the pretentions of the Scotch 
Epifcopal Clergy to fpiritual chaiater, which, he firenuoufly main- 
4cined, could not exift without the care of a particular flock, he did 
not believe one word of what he faid? This, we acknowledge, is a 
ferious charge ; but we are ready to fubftantiate it. 

‘* A bifhop (fays Dr. Campbell) continues a bifhop only whillft 
he continues to have people under his fpiritual care ;” and every 
prefbyterian minifter, he informs us, ‘* is ordained a bifhop by a clafs 
of bifhops.” Dr. Campbell (of courfe) continued a bifhop while he 
continued minifter of the Grey Friars Church in Aberdeen. But in 
1795, he refigned, by letter, into the hands of the Prefbytery of 
Aberdeen, both this charge, and that of Profeflor of Divinity in the 
Marifchal College, intreating the Prefbytery *¢ to declare him re- 
leafed, in future, from theft functions, and the paftoral relation 
implied in them loofed.” The Prefbytery accepted his refignation. 
Here then Dr. Campbell, on his own principles, ceafed to bea 
bifhop, or to have any clerical character. But no: I hope,” fays he 
in this fame letter to the Prefbytery, ‘* I fhall not be mifunderftood 
by any to mean, by this deed, a relignation of the charaéter ¢ a mi- 
nister of the gofpel, and fervant of Chrift. In this charaéter I glory ; 
fo faram I from intending to refign it but with my breath ; nor do / 
mean to retain it onlyasa title. For if, by the blefling of God, I 
fhould yet be able to do any real fervice, either in defence, ar in il- 
luftration of the Chriftian caufe, I fhall think it my honour as well 
as my duty, and the higheft gratification of which I am capable, to 
be foemployed. It is és only from the particular relation to the & le of 
Aberdeen, as pastor, and the theological ftudents of Marifchal College, 


as teacher, that itis my defire to . loofed.”” 
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On this very curious and authentic letter, which.the writer of Dr. 
Campbell’s lite publifhes to the wor'd, no doubt with a view to do 
honour to his memory, but without having the judgment to perceive 
that, by giving the lic direct to the principles inculcated in the 
“© Ledtures,” it tends only to difgrace him, Bifhop Skinner makes 
the following pertiwent obfervatious, which, confidering the provo- 
cation received, we may furely characterize as moderate and mild. 


“« The reader, perbaps, will bea little furprized to find in this letter, fome 
regard expreffed for that very thing called ‘ character,’ in a minifter of the 
golpel, which the lame perion; in his Lectures, bas treated with fo much 

sinted (corn and difrefpect. But what we are chiefly concerned to lay hod 
of, is the very appropriate weapon, which is here put into our hands, for de- 
fending the validity of our orders again{i the only blow which Dr. Campbell 
could find the means of aiming at them, His peculiar attack on the Scotyh 
Epi.copal Clergy, we have fcen, is wholly fupported by his pretending that 
they derive their orders from ‘bi.hops merely nominal;’ and that the‘e 
bifhops were thus ‘ merely nominal,’ becauie they received no particular 
allign ment to any epiicopal charge, for want of which he does not {cruple 
to coll their confeeration farcical, or of no fignification. Had he been now 
alive, we thould certain!y have withed to afk him, what material difference 
there is, between a man’s retaining a title after refigning the charge, and 
accepting of the title at firlt without the charge? We fee him announcing 
himfelt to be a bihop or paiior, ordained by a clats of the fame kind, 
and by that very ordination atligned and bound to a particular pafloral 
charge, without which, by his own aceount, he can no longer continue to 
be abilhop, paftor, or minilter; yet from that charge he defires to be re- 
leafed, and to have his pafloral relation to it loofed, but {till means to re- 
tain his charaéter as a minister of the go!pel, and is willing ‘ to be employed 
either in defending or illufteating the Chriftian caufe as far as he is able,’ 
which can nly meay his domg it as a minifier, bihhop, or paftor. And 
what is all this but intending to aét as a bithop ordained at large; to be a 
pafior without a flock, a miniffer without having any people under his minil- 
terial or fpiritual care, and to continué a*bilhop, even when he had no 
charge to overlee, or infpeét? If then, in this affumed character, he had 
pretended to baptize a child, or adminilier the facrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, or alli a clafs of bifhops in ordaining a bifhop, muft not every 
thing of this kind, on bis own principles, have been no better than a farcr- 
cal ceremony, performed by one who had no power or sight to perform any 
fuch office, being in fact, no other than a bifhop, paflar, oc miviiier ‘ merely 
nominal?” But as Dr. Campbel!, no doubt, would have fpurned at the 
idea of ating in fuch a fictitious character, why was he fo ready, without 
juft ground, to apply the fame cenfure to others, and to hold up to con- 
tempt, as bifhops ‘merely nominal,’ thefe who had furely as good a right 
to be efieemed real and true bifhops, as he had even by his own way of ar- 
guing, to be confidered as a minitter of the gofpel, after he had refigned his 
paforal charge, and fo renounced the only title he could have, by his own 
principles, to that official character ? Ii he withed to retain fuch a cha- 
rattler, only on the fuppofition of his fill ‘ being able to do fome fervice, 
either in defence, of in illufiration of the Chriftian caufe,’ the fame privilege 
might have been allowed to thofe, whom he thought proper to call «nominal 
bilhops,’ many of whom well could, and fome of them [whom] ofan? 4 
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defersd and illuftrate what they believed to be the Chriflian caufe, and on 
that footing, might certainly claim, as well as Dr. Campbell, to be con- 
fidered as, what they really were, bifhops of the Chrisitan Chutch.”— 
(Pp. 411-413.) 
Bithop Skinner has taken fome pains, in this chapter, to vindicate 
the loyaity of the prefent Epifcopal Church of Scotland. But this 
~Jabour, we apprehend, was altogether unneceflary ; and in fome re- 
(pects, we think, it was injudicious. We know not that, by any 
defcription of perfons, their prefent loyalty is ferioufly called in 
queftion ; and we fee not the propriety of repelling a charge which 
has never been preferred. By thofe, indeed, who are beft acquainted 
with them we are certain, that his Majefty is believed to have no 
hetter fubjects. ** Attachment to kingly power,” fays our author, 
* has always been the charatteriitic of the church to which we be- 
long ; and,” alluding to the late period of traiterous, fecret con{pira- 
cies, **no one has ever been found connected with any feditious club, 
or democratic party, who dared to call himfelf a regular Scotch Epif- 
copalian.” (p. 424.) [he firft of the aflertions 1s univerfally ace 
knowledged to be true; and of the truth of the fecona we fee no 
reaion tu doubt, But the occafional petulant application to them, 
by Dr. Campbell, of the now obioleté term nenjurors, ought to have 
been diftegarded by the bifhop, as below his notice, and entirely un- 
dcferving of -obfervation or anfwer. ‘Their former prejudices, on 
this delicate fubject, we have never been accuftomed to confider as 
either very unnatural or very difgraceful ; and we are perfectly fatis- 
fied, that thefe very prejudices, inftead of rendering them, in the 
prefent day, difaffected or turbulent, have, on che contrary, a power- 
ful tendency to attach them moit firmly to our monarchical con- 
flirution, and to the exemplaty Sovereign now on the throne, 
But it would have been mor, dignified in our author, we conceive, 
to have waved the privilege of a formal defence, and to have allowed 
their conduct to fpeak for itfelf, 

He is better employed in correCting the latitudinarian notions of 
Dr. Campbell with relation to /chifm, a term which the Lecturer 
feems to underftand as denoting only @ breach of charity, and not of 
communion. This notion, which is: neither (criptural nor ecclefiaf- 
tical, our author, with great fuccefs, refutes at confiderable length, 
In the progrefs of his remarks, he introduces (at p. 442.) a moft ex- 
cellent quotation from Jones’s ** Letter to the Church of England ,”* 
but our limits will not permit us toinfertit. We fhall, however, 
gratify our well-inftructed readers, by copying one equally excelent, 
though fhorter, from the Charge of Bifhop Horfley, delivered in 1790, 
to the Clergy of the diecefe of St. David's. Dr. Campbell holds 
fchifm to be a very venial fin, if it be indeed any fin ac all. To 
annex importance to it, he evidently confiders as one of the mof 
diftinguifhed features of illiberal bigotry; and at all to whom this 
feature belongs he delights to fneer, by conferring on them what he 
undoubtedly thought the degrading appellation of High Cuurca, 
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But, fays Bifhop Horfley, with that high and honourable affertion of 
pibciple which will always characterize a genuine churchman, ‘* We 
are not to be {cared from our duty by the idle terror of a nick-name, 
artfully applied in violation of the true meaning of the word. We 
muft be content to be High Churchmen, or we cannot be churchmen 
at all. For he who thinks of God’s minifters as the mere fervants of 
the ftate, is out of the-church, fevered from it by a kind of felf-ex- 
communication. But for thofe who have been nurtured in its bofom, 
and have gained admiffion to its miniftry, if from a mean compliance 
with the humour of the age, or ambitious of the fame of /iberality of 
Sentiment, (for, under that fpecious name, a profane indifference is 
made to pafs for an accomplifhment,) they affect to join in the difa- 
vowal of the authority which they fhare, or are filent when the vali- 
dity of their divine commiffion is called in queftion ; for any (1 hope 
they are few), who hide this weaknefs of faith, this poverty of teli- 
gious principle, under the attire of a gown and caflock, they are, 
in my eftimation, Jittle better than infidels in mafquerade.” 

We come now to take notice of the laft divifion of Bifhop Skin- 
ner’s work, whichis intituled, “* A concluding Addrefs to the Epif- 
copalians of Scotland,” which we have perufed with very clofe at- 
tention, and, to fay the truth, with very great fuprife. Our readers 
are aware that the final fubverfion of the Epifcopal Church of Scot- 
land, as a legal eftablifhment, was entirely owing to political caufes. 
At the revolution in 1688, the whole bench of bifhops, with moft of 
the clergy, and a very confiderable proportion of the laity, refufed to 
renounce their allegiance to King James, and to acknowledge the 
right of the Prince and Princefs of Orange to the throne. This re- 
fufal, and particularly the unanimity of the bifhops, were fatal to 
epifcopacy. We fhall not inquire whether the determination of 
thefe conicientious prelates was rightpr.wrong. Their {cruples we 
refpeét, and their honelty we venerate.. But furely, without intend- 
ing the {malleit refle€tion on their character or memory, we may be 
allowed to fay that, while, with firmnefs and magnanimity, they {a- 
crificed every temporal confideration to what they deemed their loyal- 
ty and duty, they expofed to certain and inevitable deftru@ion the 
national church, of which they were the natural proteors, and efta- 
blithed-prefbytery on the ruins of their own order. It is perfectly 
well known, that William the Third, though educated in Holland, 
bore no affection to prefbyterian church government, and fometimes 
gave the Scotch iivtetions fuficient proofs of his diflike to their 
principles. If, therefore, but even a few of the bifhops had thought 
themfelves at liberty to yield to the circumftances of the times, there 
is little doubt that epifcopacy would now have been the eftablifhed 
religion in that part of the kingdom. Be this, however, as it may, 
jt is certain that the revolution, and fome fubfequent events, feparated 
the the epifcopalians of Scotland into iwo diftiné parties. 


« As thele,” fays Bifhop Skinner, “ originally formed but one church, 
fo in all probability would they have reniained as one united bods, had not 
a divilion 
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a divifioh taken place, in confequence of a difference of opinion with re- 
gard to the political {tate of the country, while fome of the Epifcopalian 
profellion adhered to the intergit.ot the exiled family, and others thought 
themfelves at liberty to acknowledge the right of the reigning prince,” 
(p. 489.) 


Thofe who, with all the bifhops at their head, attached themfelves 
to the family of Stuart, compofed a regular apoftolical church, potlef- 
fed, within itfelf, of all the powers which are neceflary to the exift: 
ence and continuance of fuch a fociety. Hut their difaffection drew 
down the vengeance of government, which fubje&ted them to many 
fevere reftraints, and civil incapacities. By feveral fucceflive, and, 
if.we may. now avow our fentiments, impolitic penal-ftatutes, they 
could hold no office, could vote for no member of parliament, and 
could legally meet, for the purpofes of public worthip, in no greater 
number than four at a time, befide the clergyman's own family. 
Thofe Epifcopalians, on the other hand, who, either from a with to 
retain their rights as citizens, or from a conviétion of the juftice and 
neceflity of the revolution, acknowledged the reigning prince, were 
placed in a {trange anomalous predicament. In the exercife of their 
religious worfhip they were tolerated indeed, and proteéted by govern- 
ment; but they loft the very effentials of a church. From the bifhops 
of their own country, they could have no Epifcopal miniftrations or 
infpection, without forfeiting thofe privileges which they were de- 
tertnined to retain ; and, even if an application to thefe prelates, for 
fuch advantages, had been attended with no fecular inconvenience, it 
is not improbable that the bitternefs of political animofity, which, in 
thofe times, ran high, would have prevented them from making it. 
By no other bifhops, however, could this defe& be fupplied ; fo that, 
in fact, thofe gualified Epifcopalians (fo called becaufe they qualified 
themfelves for offices by taking the oaths prefcribed by law) were 
completely cut off from all connection with their mother church, 
could, neither regularly nor irregularly, be members of any other, 
and were, therefore, brought into a fituation to which, in the whole 
compafs of ecclefiaftical hiflory, no parallel can be found. The of- 
fices of religion were perfo:med among them, according to the liturgy 
of the Church of England, by clergymen who had received ordination 
from the hands of Englith or of Irifh bifhops, but who*adled by no 
Epifcopal authority, and were fubject to no Epifcopal controul. 
Their youth had, in ordinary cafes at leaft, no accefs to the facred 
rite of confirmation ; and their minifters owed canonical obedience to 
no bifhop in Chriftendom. 

Such, unfortunately, were the malignant evils which political dif- 
fentions, for many years, entailed on the venerable remains of the 
old Epifcopal Church of Scotland. That fuch evils ever had any exiit- 
ence, every friend to the primitive order of the church mutt ferioufly 
regret; but his regret mut, undoubtedly, give place to aftonifhment, 
when he finds that, even yet, they are not cured. How tar the pro- 
minent and ftriking defe& in the ecclefiaftical polity of the qualified 
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congregations might have been defended from neceffity, and on the 
ground of the very peculiar nature of the circumftances in which 
they ftood, we fhall not, by any means, prefume to decide. But, 
‘that there was in it a molt material detcét, we cannot but fuppofe 
that they themfelves muft have been abundantly fenfible. Every 
well-inftrun@ed churchman will be ready to allow, that their fituation 
was, to fay the leaft of it, perfeétly novel, if not equivocal. It 
might, therefore, very naturally, we think, have been expected that, 
as foon as the Scotch nonjurors, as they were called, had, in confe- 
quence of openly avowing their allegiance to the fovercign on the 
throne, been freed {rem all penalties and Jegal difqualifications, thefe 
congregations would have univerfally fignified, by the united voice of 
both clergy and laity, an anxious defire of being again received into 
the bofom of that church, from which they had been, by the maladies 
of the times, fo long divided, and of again enjoying the full effects of 
that regular conftitution of ap.ftolic government, which the fenti- 
ments profefied by them have always implied as indifpenfible to the 
very being of a church. By very few of them, however, it feems, 
has this defire been expreffed. The object, therefore, of Bifhop 
Skinner's ** Addrefs,” is mildly to expoftulate with them, in general, 
on the fubje@, and to offer them a friendly invitation to an union, 
which, as far as we are able to judge, it is equally their intereft, their 
honour, and their duty, without delay, to accept ; and which we fee 
not at prefent, we freely confefs, on what foundation they can, with- 
out criminality, and a manifeft derelition of their principles, pof- 
fibly decline. 

With a view to promote this defirable coalition, our author, in a 
temperate and affectionate manner, lays. before them the high and 
paramount obligation to unity among the difciples of Chrift, together 
with the fingularly pernicious effeétstof* their endlefs divifions. Al- 
Juding to theie civifions, he fays : 


“ Oblized then as we are, io witnefs fo many forms of a melancholy de- 
parture fom primitive truth and order, it is to be hoped that thofe, for 
whole benefit the prefent addre/s is more immediately defigned, will jee the 
neceility of guarding againfi fuch a fatal delufion, and readily embrace the 
means afforded for that purpole, from what fill remains of the old Epicopal 
Church of this part of the united kingdom ; and which, though it-has been 
long deprived of the fupport of civil effablithment, is {till able, by its entire 
conformity to the pure apovole mude of church-government, to huld up 
the belt defence againft every deviation from that primitive pattern, This 
léfence, therefore, we would earneitly recommend to all tuch as feel a be- 
coming detive to repel the infidious atviacks of that levelling tribe, who can 
bear no fuberdination in the church, aid as litt'c of it as pottible in the flate, 
Wing to keep back as much as they can of what is due fiom them both to 
God and the King,” (p. 455, 469.) — 


A little after, he obferves, that with certain denominations of 
Chriftians, fuch as thofe who prefcribe fictul terms of communier, 
or who hove broken afunder the chain of ecclefiaftical order, by 
which alone unity can be maintained, no junCion can take place. 


“« But, 
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‘* But, on the other hand,” adds he, “ nothing can be more proper and 
becoming, than that thofe who hold the profethon of faith, founded on the 
truth as it isin Cheil; wie worlhip ther Cod and Redeemer by the tame 
form of common prayer, and acknowlede» the obligation of the fame duties, 
civil and religious, fhould alto be diftroguithed by every fuitable teftimony 
of brother!y love, that may be exprellive of ‘uch unanimity of fentiment. 
It has therefore been long a matter of tincere segrct, as well as of jalt fur- 

fife, that thofe who call themfelves members of charches ‘» which are m 
communion one with another, as the Pprfcopal Churches of England, and 
Scotland are acknowledged to be in all “ itters 0: ipiritaal concern, thould 
yet, 10 this part of the kingdom, appear as to diltinct and feparate bodies, 
totally unc: sh nected and indepen ient of eac ch other. Such an appearance, 
and the motives on which it continues to be exhibited, are furely as incon- 
fifient with the true fpirit of pi copal principles, as ubverfive of the order 
and unity which our Lord himie!! commanded, and his apottles fo carefully 
ellablifhed in his church,” (Pp t72, 473.) 


Of the motives here alluded to, as keeping the two Epifcopal partics 
in Scotland at a diftance from each other, the author has not, from 
delicacy we prefume, entered intoa detail ; and we certainly fhall not 
attempt to divine them, But, were we to indulge ourfe!ves in form- 
ing conjectures, we fhould be te mpted, from feveral paflages in en 
prefent addrefs, to conclude that fome of them at leaft are fuch : 
muft infallibly ftamp, with the charaéter of a fpurious churc sig 
either totally ignorant, or totally regardlefs of E-pifcopal principles, 
every perfon who is capable of acting from them, It would feem, 
from the Bifhop’s manner of writings that the party who, very abfurd- 
ly indeed, ftyle themfelves of the Church of England, confider the want 
of a national eftablifhment, as a fufficient objection againft the powers 
of the Scotch Epifcopacy, and affign this circumflance as a reafon for 
their not coalefLing with it. We hope, however, that none of thefe 
perfons are cither fo ignorant as not to know that fuch an argument 
as this would eternally difgrace them, or fo completely fhamelefs and 
unprincipled, as, knowing this, to advance it. For, as Bifhop Skin- 
ner unanfwerably urges, 


“ To every perion who is in the leaft acquainted with the hiflory of the 
Chriftian Church before it was incorporated into the fiate, it mufi ‘be well 
known, that in thete [thofe] primitive times, no prefbyter could have regu- 
larly diicharged the duties of his tacred office, but in communion with, and 
fubordination to, the bithop of the diocele in which he officiated, This 
was a maxim at that time univerially acknowledged, and no lets frietly at- 
tended to, as abfolutel) neceflary to the maintenance of ecclefiaftical order. 
It was therefore enforced by ail the weight of legal fanction, as foon as the 
church came to enjoy the protection and fupport of the « ivil ower, But 
the deprivation or want of that fupport cannot poflibly invalidate a right 
which had exified previoully to the conterring fof] any fuch privilege. 
And, if there be {till a fucceliion of bifhops in Scotland, as we think has 
been clearly de monftrated by fais and arguments, that maft carry convic- 
tion to the mind of every real and well-informed Epifcopalian, it does not 
then become any one who profeiies to be tuch, to withhold from thefe 
bithops a right which has been ever acknowledged as cifeutial to the Epif- 
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copal chara@ter, and to withhold it too for no other reason, but because Episcopacy in 
this country is not established by law: a reafon which could not at all have opera. 
ted for the firfi three hundred years after Chriit, when no part of his church 
enjoyed any fuch eftablithment, and yet every part of it was tenacious of its 
diicipline, and careful to maintain regularity and order in all its adminifira- 
tions.” 


On this Catholic principle, indeed, that the fpiritual powers of 
the Epifcopate are wholly independent of temporal emoluments, or 
national fupport, every true churchman ereéts his fcheme of eccle- 
fiaftical polity, whether his own church be eftablifhed or not. ‘The 
following note, from Mr. Nott’s Bampton Lectures, Oxford, 1802, 
it fo full to our purpofe, and defcribes fo accurately, in the way of 
hypothefis, the a€tual ftate of Epifcopacy in Scotland, that we are 
proud to infert it, as containing the fentiments of a genuine fon of 
the Church of England. 


There is no point on which the adherents to Apoftolical Epifcopacy 
have uniformly infified more than on the difference between that which is 
eflential, and that which is incidental to the miniftry. The one a power 
unalienable, being connected with an office, which could have had no au- 
thority, were it not of divine appointment ; the other contingent, being 
fuch privileges as the fiate can cither refufe, confirm, er impart.—Should it 
happen that Epifcopacy were deprived of all that f{upport, which it now en- 
joys from the temporal power ; were its mivifiers even {poiled of their pro- 
per revenues; were they ejecied from national councils, and rendered in 
their external condition contemptible and deflitute, its claims to authority in 
the Charch of Chrift would neverthelefs continue exactly the fame as they 
are at prefent; nor could one fingle argument, of all that have been here 
adduced, be affected by the change. Should that time ever arrive, (though 
we trutt, in God’s mercy, that it will not; yet, if it fhould) then the piety, 
the zeal, the conflancy, with which the Epilcopal clergy would adhere to 
the affliGed church, would prove, that their attachment to it in the hour of 
its prefperity proceeded folely from the conviction, that this form of mini- 
firy, whether periecuted, or whether exalted, is truly that which was ap- 
pointed by their bleiied Lord,” (p. 476.) 


We have heard it afferted, although we do not vouch for the truth 
of the affertion, which we truft, indeed, is falfe, that the circum- 
ftance which has chiefly operated to prevent the junétion, with the 
Scotch Epifcopal Church, of thofe congregations formerly called 
QUALIFIED, is the oppofition which is made to the meafure by the 
clergy, in Englith or Irith orders, who minifterto fuch congregations. 
We can hardly conceive what motives could influence thefe clergy- 
men to adopt fuch a mode of condu@: As they muft neceffarily be 
fuppofed to be better inftru@ed in the nature of corre ecclefialtical 


principles, than the laity of whom they are the paftors, we fhould 
certainly expect them to exert themfelves in promoting, rather than 
in obfiructing, an event which we cannot but look upon, in every 
point of view, as moft devoutly to be wifhed. With regard to thefe 
gentlemen as private individuals, and fetting all confideration of prin- 
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ciple afide, we are incapable of feeing what objection they can have 
to exercife their miniftry with regularity, in fubordination to the 
bifhops of Scotland.. Itis, furely, (fuch, at leait, is our apprehen- 
fion,) more eligible for a clergyman, in the difcharge of his duty, to 
be under the gentle and fatherly controul of Epifcopal infpection, 
than to be fubject to the variable, aad often unreafonable, humours of 
a capricious veitry. 


« As for thofe in the clergy,” fays the learned and judicious Hooker, 
« whofe place and calling is lower, were it not that their eyes are blinded, 
left they thould iee the thing that ofall others is for their good molt effectual, 
they might fomewhat contider the benefit they would enjoy by having fuch 
an authority over them, as are of the fame proteilion, fociely and body, with 
them; fuch as have trodden the fame fteps before; fuch as know by their 
own experience, the manifold intolerable contempts and mdignities, which 
faithful paftors, intermingled with the multitude, ure conftrawed every day 
to fuffer, in the exercife of their {piritual charge and function, unlets their 
fuperiors, taking their caufe even to heart, be, by a kind of fympathy, drawn 
to relieve and aid them in their virtuous proceedings, no lets elfectually 
than loving parents their dear children,” (Pp. 499, 500.) 


It appears, from this addrefs, that-exceptions have been taken by 
the members, and, moft probably, by the minitter of thefe congre- 
gations, againit the ** communion. office,” ufed by the Scotch Epif- 
copal Church ; an office which, Bifhop Skinner fays, (p. 481.) is 
drawn up on the model of the firit reformed liturgy of Kiward the 
Sixth, and differs but little from that which was appointed for the 
Church of Scotland in the reign of Charles the Firlt. With the of- 
fices in the books of both Edward and Charl.s we were well ac- 
quainted ; and, taking it for granted, that the one employed by his 
own church was fairly reprefented by our right reverend author, we 
were indeed not a little furprifed to find tnat-it has been accufed of 
favouring popery: for we well knew that no fuch accufation could 
be brought, with any thadow of reafon, againtt either of the other two, 
Defirous, however, to fasisfy oyrfelves, we procured a-copy of this 
Scotch communion-office. It anfwers Bifhop Skinner's account of 
it exactly ; and we mutt declare, after caretul perufal of it, that, in 
our cflimation, thofe who difcover in it any thing like popery, are as 
ignorant of the faith and practice of the primitive church, as they are 
of the do&trine of the Church of England. As humble laymen, were 
we in Scotland, we fhould be happy to be admitted to communion in 
any congregation where this office is ufed ; and were we “in orders, 
with cure of fouls where it is duly authorifed, we fhould certa nly 
experience no fort of difficulty if required to adminifter by it. We 
are ourfelves attached, as may naturally be fuppofed, to the Englith 
office, to which we are accuflomed ; but to the Scotch we could have 
no objection : and we cannot help repeating, that, to charge it with 
popery, on account of its correfpondence wich fome’ ancient ufages, 
which are found in all the oldelt liturgies, compofed before popery 
was ever heard of, argues fuch a grols dctedt cither in refpe& of com- 
mon 
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mon information or of common honefty, as, we truft, would be im- 
pated to any clergyman with great injuitice. But as fcruples ftrictly 
confcientious, dnd, confequently, entitled to regard, even when the 
sett on a weak foundation, are fometimes entertained both by laity 
and clergy, the Scotch Bifhops, we think, have, as far as this ob- 
noxious office is concerned, very prudently and properly done every 
thing, for removing fuch fcruples, which any candid and reafonable 
man could expect them to do. To the work before us are fubjoined, 
yn an appendix, ** ARTicLES OF Union, propofed by the Right 
Reverend the Bifhops of the Scotch Epifcopal Church, to thofe cler- 
men who officiate in Scotland by virtue of ordination from an En- 
giifh or an irith bifhop.” Of the third of thefe articles the tenor 
is as follows: ** Every fuch clergyman fhall be at | berty to ufe, in 
his own congregation, the liturgy of the Church of England, as well 
in the adminiftration of the facrament of the Lord’s Supper, as in all 
the other uffices of the church.” We really do think that, if after 
this public and inzennous propofal on the part of the bifhops, any 
fuch clergyman, or theis congregations, fhall {till continue ob{tinately 
to maictain a feparation, which is not more contrary to their duty as 
good Chr flians, than fubverfive of their confiftency as profefled Epif- 
copalians, they will do well at leaft, to produce, in defence of that 
feparation, a more plaufible reafon than their diflike to the Scotch 
communion office. . 

It is obvious that, in the difcuffion of this queftion, We can have 
no interelt, except what arifes from our well known deep-rooted at- 
tachment to the caufe of pure apoftolic Epifcopacy ; a caufe which, 
it is our molt fettled conviction, is the caufe of Him, a conformity to 
whofe inftitutions and commands we confider both as our highelt 
privilege and our pronudett diflintion. And fuch is the impreffion 
made upon our minds by this *tritly Epifcopal and Chriftian ‘* ad- 
drefs,’’ that it will not be cafy, we conceive, for thofe who fhall 
treat it with inattention or difrefpeét, to juftify, or even palliate, 
their conduét, in the eyes of either God or man. Nothing, furely, 
can be more reafonable, more perfuafive and conciliating, or better 
calenlated to heal that breach which has long been fo dithonourable 
and detrimental to the Epifcopalians of Scotland, than the language 
held by that refpedtable body of prelates, of whom our author is to 
be confidered as the organ. 


“ We have been looking back with fincere regret to the original caufe 
of that unhappy divifion, which has fo long tubfited among the Epifcopa- 
Jians in Scotland, and have at lait feen, with much fatisfaction, that unfor- 
funate caule of rapture entirely removed by the change which took place 
feveral years ago, in the pelitical fituation of the Scotch Epifcopal 
Church. At the period to which we are now alluding, her clergy as well 
as laity found themielves per'ccily juliified in the open avowal of their 
loyalty and attachment to the perion and government of the gracious So- 
vereign, who {ways the Britith lceptre and for whole fafety, honour and 
welfare, they have regularly offered ap their prayers at the throne of grace, 
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end done every, thing elfe in their power to manifelt a becoming fubniilion 
tothe laws, and concern for the peace and profperity of their country. fn 

exhibiting ail this fatistactory proof of their earnett defire to obtain and de- 
ferve the confidence and good opinion of their fellow-fabjeds, they may be 
fuppo! fed to have recommended themielves, in a peculiar manner, to thole 
who agree with them in reliszious fentiments, and fo have made the frst ftep 
towards that eccleliailical union, which would do credit to » the Ee pifcopal 
profetiion, and ferve to promote its inte refis in the only way whereby they 
can be promoted, without giving any juli caufe of offence, in this part ‘of the 


kingdom. 

“ Having thus far difcharged their duty, and opened a way for the ae 
commodation of every difference, thofe belongmg to the Seoten i pitcopal 
Church do not perceive that any thing more remaing to be done on their 
part, for puiting an end to that uniee nly 1 breach, which has folong lerved 
asarepeoach to the name and profeticon by which they are diftingui ithed 
from ail the other re ligious. denominations in this ¢ ountry. If to wipe olf 
this fain from the face ef Epiicopas Y> be « equally the delre of thole clergy- 
men, and fuch as adhere to their minifiry, who having received ordina- 
tion from the hands of an Englith or Tif bifio ip, do yet officiate fin Seot- 

tand, but in no connefion with any bifhop belonging io it, thefe clergy and 
taity having nothing more to do, than intimate their good withes for the ae- 
compliihment of f> defirable an object 5 and every bithop of the Seotch 
church, to whots fuch intimation is made, will be re dy to thew how annie 
ous he and his colleagues are, for the fucce!s of thole conciliating mealures 
which may tend to unite the Epifcopalians of Scotland in .one decent and 
refpeciable body,” (Pp. 492,—494.) 


Among the clergy who are thus addreffed, we will not allow our- 
felves to fuppole th: at there are any individu: iIs of the defe ription men- 
tioned in our quotation from the Bit} thop of St. David’s charge; tor 
this were to fuppofe thefe clergy E-pifcopalians merely in name, and 
not at all in principle. We therefore hope that the following ‘auk- 
ward and infidious compliment of Mr. Principal Campbell was re- 
ceived as it deferved, by the perfons whom it is apparently intended. 
to flatter. The learned Principal, after labouring to prove that the 
original form of ecclefiattical government was a fort of congregational 
independency, obferves, that re he fhould not have thought it necef- 
fary to be fo particular as he had been, in afcertaining the nature of 
that polity which obtained in the primitive church, were not thisa 
matter that is made a principal foundation of diflent by a pretty au- 
merous feét in this country,” megning the Scotch Epifcopal Church. 
‘¢ T do not,” adds he, ‘* here allude to thofe amongtt us, who barely 
prefer the Epifcopal form of government, whom, in geneval, as far 
as I have had occafion to know them, I have found moderate anid re2- 
fonable in their fentiments on this fubje&t. Such donot pretend that 
the external model of the church (whatever they may think of the an- 
tiquity of theirs) is of the eflence of religion.” The foundation of 
Dr. Campbell's cenfure and praife in this pailaze, is, un Sechionstig 
curious. But we {hall lay before our readers, Bifhop Skinner’s re- 
marks on it, which are well deferving of univerfal attention, but par- 
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ticularly of the attention of thofe whom it more immediately con. 
cerns, 


“ If, by thus making a diflinétion between the two Epifcopal ¢ fects’ in 
this country, our Profeior meant to pay a compliment to the one, at the ex- 
ce of the other, it does not appear that the peculiarity of lentiment, 
which hé has held forth as the mark of difiin€ion, was the mo(t proper for 
aniwering his purpole. It is generally thought, that the ‘ foundation of 
diflent,’ {rom that which, 1 in any couniry, is by law eftablithed, ought to be 
laid in ‘omething that ¢ is of the etlence of religion,’ or at leali {uppofed to 
be fo by the diienting party. And fuch 1s oa: opinion of the necefiity of 
maintaining unity and concord among all who profes and call themtelves 
Chrifiians,’ that we fhould hold ourfelves highly culpable in keeping up a 
feparate communion from that which has the law of our country on its tide, 
were it not for the fake of things which we believe to be eflential te our re- 
ligon, and a part of that apoliviic doctrine, to which, as Chriltians, we mutt 
ftedfaitly adhere. If there be any among us, as it feems Dr. Campbell had 
occafion to know, ‘ who barely prefer the Epiicopal form of government,’ 
on account perhaps of its antiquity, but without confidering it as at all necel- 
far) to the being of a church ; whatever may be f. o of fuch people’ S$ mode~ 
ration, we lee no ground for diftinguithin g them as ¢ reafonable in their fen-\ 
timents,’"if they had no beiter reafon to juliaty their fe ‘paration from the 
eftabliihment of their country, and no qther beneht from the Epifcopal form 
of government, byt what arifes trom the miniftrations of clergy who have been 
Epiicopally orduned, but otherwue acknowledge no such government. 
The reflection, therefore, which it would feem Dr. Campbell was detirous 
to cast on one of the Epiicopal ¢ feéts’ in this country, will be found more 
applicable to the fentiments which he has alcribed to the other, and by 
marking which as ‘ moderate and reajonable,’ he no doubt intended to keep 
up that unneceiary distinction between the Scotch and Englith Epifcopacy, 
which has already fub{ifted too long, but ought to afford no more room {or 
fueh dilagrecable and unworthy comparifons, ” (Pp. 354,—356. ) 


We have dwelt much longér Sn this addrefs than, at firft, we in- 
tended, ; but, as churchmen “by principle, zealous indeed, we are 
proud to avow, though with knowledge, we truft, not inferior to our 
zeal, we regard its object as of the firll importance ; and, to own the 
truth, it has imperceptibly chained down our attention, and protracted 
our obfervations, We mutt now, however, proceed to take leave 
both of it and of its refpectable author, to whofe able exertions, in fo 
good a caufe, we very cordially with all the fuccefs which he himfelf 
can defire. We fhall, therefore, after giving from the addrefs one 
other extract of an interefting nature, conclude with offering, in the 
genuine fpirit of brotherly affection, to the candid confideration of 
thofe for whom it is deligned, one or two refle€tions which have 
ftruck ourfelves mott forcibly, but on which, although Bifhop Skin- 
ner has, in feveral parts ot his performance, evidently glanced at 
them, the peculiar delicacy of his fituation would probably not per- 
mit him to enlarge. 


« Let it not be imagined,” he fays, “ that the perfon who has taken the 
liberty of iuggefiing thele-important confiderations, has any particular in- 
terest 
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"terest’in the object which he would thus earnestly recomniend to the atten- 
tion of all concerned. The only benefit which can poilibly ariie from the 
accomplifhment of it, either to him, or to thole who are officially connected 
with him, is the pleafiire‘ arid fatisfactien which they would undoubtedly 
derive from obferving any of their fellow-Christians acting a part [o worthy 
of their character, and thus contributing their joint endeavours to promote 
the common caule of truth and righteoufnefs, by * holding the faith im unity 
of fpirit, and in the bond of peace.” Every other advantage, which might 
be produced by the propofed union of the Epifcopal per(uativn tn this coun- 
try, would Le entirely on the fide of thole who are thus invited to embrace 
the propofal, as by that means a {upply would be provided for thofe evident 
defects which they have hitherto unavoidably laboured under, confidered as 
Episcopal congregations. To establifh a right to that character, connection 
with a dishoa has ever been regarded as eflentially neceflary: And whatever 
idea we athx to that conneCion, whether as implying fubordination and de- 
Po in the pastor,. or the acknowledgment of that (piritual authority, 

y which the flock has been committed to his charge, it is obvious that fome 
benefit is intended to each of them, and both pastor and people will have 
their {hare in the advantages arifing from this wife and falutary appoint- 
ment,” (Pp. 497, 498.) 


A period of more than ten years has now elapfed fince, by the ex- 
tinction of political diffentions, and the repeal of certain penal {ta- 
tutes, thofe caufes have entirely ceafed, which originally divided the 
Scotch. Epifcopalians into two parties, who certainly bore no very 
friendly afpe& to each other. Yet all wife men will unanimoully 
pronounce that harmony and peace are better than difcord; and all 
good Chriftians will be ready to allow, that unity and love are diftin- 
guifhing characters of true difciples of Chrift. What fatal influence, 
then, {till operates to keep thefe Epifcopalians afunder? Somewhere, 
furely, there is a fault. The Scotch Epifcopal Church has openly, 
by the mouth of her fenior bifhop, proclaimed her ardent with for a 
re-union of all the remaining defcendants of her parent-{tock, and 
the exquifiie pleafure which fhe would receive from extending her 
arms to thofe who are, indeed, her natural children, but who, from 
unfortunate and wayward circumftances, have long been eftranged 
from her, She may therefore fay, whatever be the event, ‘* Liberavi 
animam meam.” ‘Ihe other party may hitherto, perhaps, from 
mere inattention to the nature of the cafe, have fuffered things to 
take their ufual courfe, without beftowing on the fubje&t much fe- 
rious regard ; for, with refpee&t to this important point, they have not 
given, as far as we know, within the period above mentioned, any 
public intimation of their fentiments. They ought, however, to re- 
colleét that the ftate of things is now greatly altered ; and the Chrif- 
tian temper difplayed in this addrefs, will undoubtedly awaken them 
to reflection, and difpofe them to lofe no time in availing themfelves 
of the propofal held forth tothem. We may confidently aflure them 
that, in confequence of the work before us, the eyes of every real 
churchman in the united kingdom, will be fixed on them. But, we 
are in no fear that they will a&t an unbecoming part, by refifting this 
tricadly 
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friendly invitation to union ; for, on what grounds could they attempt 
to refilt it? They will not furely fay, that Epifcopal fuperintendance 
is a circumftance of trifling confequence ; for this would be to re- 
nounce, at once, their chara&ter as adhercats to Epifcopacy. They 
are too well acquainted, we are perfuaded, with the nature of a 
Chriftian church, not to know that it is not con(tituted by the mini- 
ftrations of the inferior clergy, or the ufe of a liturgy; and, if they 
will fuffer us to fpeak our minds with honeft franknets, though with- 
out the leaft inteation of giving offence. they mult know that their 
real ecclefiaftical fituation is that of ‘‘ INDgPENDENTS,” differing 
from others of the fame denomination, in no other refpect but in 
having the offices of religion performed amongil them, by clergymen 
Epifcopally ordained, and in the preference which they give to pre- 
conceived, over extemporary, prayer in their public affemblies. On 
their condu& previous to the late emancipation ‘of their mothers 
church, we are far from meaning to throw any cenfure, They did, 
perhaps, all that was poffible to be done ia conformity to their prin- 
ciples; for they certainly were involved in cruel perplexities. But 
the fame excufe which ferved them tien, will nat fefve them now. 
Now, every impediment to their becoming regular incorporated 
members of a pure and Proteftant Fpifcopa! Church is happily re- 
moved ; and they know that CAUSELESS SEPARATION from fucha 
church, forms the very definition and eilence of scHISM. 

A few words more, and we have done. We have been told that 
fome, at leaft, of thefe Ep'fcopalians, in anfwer, we fuppofe, to the 
infinuation that, properly fpeaking, they belonged to no Epifcopal 
Church, have been accuftomed to fay that they belong to the Church 
of England ; and, indeed, we remember to have feen publications by 
fome of their clerey, in which ghefe clergymen delign themfelves 
Minisrexs or Exoiisn Episcorpat Cuaress. But it is not 
credible that any clergyman, having cure of fouls in Scotland, can, 
merely becaufe he has been ordained by an Englifh bithop, conceive 
himfelf, on mature reflection, entitled to fuch a defignation. To 
talk, indeed, of an Englifh Chapel in Scotland, has fo much the ap- 
pearance of what is vulgarly ftyled @ dx//, that we think it might very 
fairly be claimed as the property of our fellow-fubjeéts in the fifter 
ifland. But, in this particular, thefe Epifcopalians lic-under a very 
great miltake ; for the defignation is a yrofs mifnomer, and talfe in 
fa&t. We, to.whom our readers perhaps may give credit for know- 
ing fomething of the Church of England, very confidently maintain 
that fhe neither has, nor pretends to have, any authority whatever in 
Scotland. And, if any individual Englifh bithop ever took upon him 
to fultain an appointment to a chape! in that country, as a proper 
title for admiffion into orders, or ever interpofed, in the affairs of 
thefe congregations, with any thing refembling Epifcopal authority, 
we have no hefitation, with all deference, to fay that fuch a bifhop 
exceeded his powers, and acted without due deliberation. In former 
times, we can cafily believe that fome of our prelates, i aaa 
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the diftreffed and orphan ftate of thefe loyal Epifcopalians, might, oc- 
cafionally, when.confulted, affift them with friendly offices and good 
advice. But no Englith Proteftant bithop, we are firmly convinced, 
was ever fo poorly inffructed in the legal and canonical extent of his 
urifdi€tion, as to imagine that he was entitled to exercife it ip Scot- 
land. And, as matters ftand at the prefent day, when thefe congre- 
gations may, by merely following out their own avowed principles, 
be regularly fupplied with every Epifcopal miniftration, we are well 
rfuaded that not one of the prelates on the Englith bench will ever 
interfere in their concerns, any farther than, if his opinion fhould be 
afked, to council them TO DO THEIR DUTY. If our opinion could 
be of any weight, we fhould earneftly recommend to them the fame 
line of conduct, that, by fpeedily and cordially uniting with the fa- 
thers and brethren of their own refpectable and ancient church, they 
may prove themfelves to be what they profefs to be, good Epifcopa- 
lians. But, whatever may be their determination, it is a point which 
will admit of no debate, THAT UNLESS THEY ARE CONTENT TO 
BE SCOTCH EPISCOPALIANS, THEY CAN BE NO EPISCOPALIANS 
AT ALL, 


Gleanings in England ; defcriptive of the Countenance, Mind, and Cha- 
ra&er of the Country, with new views of Peace and War, By Mr. 


Pratt. Vol. III... Longman and Rees. 1803. 


R. Pratt is well known to the world as an agreeable and an in- 
genious writer: both his original compofitions and felec- 

tions are conducive to religion, morality, and focial order, and the 
prefent publication is well worthy of the fame which his former 
efforts acquired. In a preface our author, after a few remarks on 
points in which he differed from fome writers who had treated the 
fame fubje&, makes the following general obfervations on the fcope 
of his own writings. He had been charged with giving too favour- 
able a reprefentation of his country. ‘* That (he fays) it delighteth 
him (the author) to give his: faireft lineaments wherever truth will 
fan€tion the touch of his pencil, is moft true. Yet he proudly tel- 
leth the world, that in the long courfe of thrice ten years, he hath 
had the honour to hold intercourfe with the public, there will not be 
found a fingle page, no, not one, wherein he has cither encouraged 
Vice, fiattered folly, or adulated greatnefs.” Thereforeshe prays the 
reader not to condemn him for preferring, wherefoever he can find 
opportunity, a fair to a foul piéture. ** The painter who has the 
world before him where to chufe, would furely difcover formething 
of a darknefs in his own feelings or fancy to pourtray a ditch, a bug, 
or a defert, where a lawn, a garden, and a fine produtive country 
were filling his eye, warming his heart, and inviting his pencil.” 
After having addreffed himfelt to various clafles of critics, our author 
finithes his preface by an apologue founded in the idea of a man 
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keeping an ordinary, and having fomething to fuit the palate of each 
and every guett. 
The work is in an epiftolary form. The firft letter contains a 
neral fketch of the evils of war, with a juft reprobation of the 
agereffions by which it is caufed. The fecond letter conduéts us 
to the birth place of the author, and confifts chiefly of fonnets to the 
fcene of his nativity, and various obje€ts which it fuggefted. The 
third continues thele and fimilar fubjects in profe, with various rural 
anecdotes, efpecially an amufing and affecting ftory of one John 
Grounds, a huntfman. While the fcene is laid in the country, our 
author takes notice of the fuperftitions that {till prevail in various 
arts of England, The village of Warboys, in Huntingdonthire, 
aa near it a wood, where it feems a number of wizards and witches 
ftill affemble. ‘‘ Grounds afferts (fays our author) that a poor foli- 
tary witch yet remains at Warboys, and not far from his own cot- 
tage ; and thet unlefs the neighbours are civil to her fhe plays them 
fad pranks; and even at this hour fhe is under heavy charges for her 
depredations in the dairy, and for her tyranny over cats, children, 
and cattle, ftriking them into all manner of poftures.’”? One of the 
moft noted of thefe witches is a Mother Froft, who appears to be a 
rival to the celebrated Moll White, of Addifon. There follows a 
very amufing account of various traditionary witches of thofe parts, 
which is clofed by an able philofophical view of that fuperftition in 
general. From the country our gleaner conduéts us to Lenton, and 
there he opens with remarks upon the prefs. On that topic he gives 
a fhort tketch of criticif{m, and the quarrels among authors. Almoft 
every member of the republic of letters is defirous of governing, and 


‘none willing to obey: each looks upon his fellow as a rival not an 


aflitant in the fame purfuit.. ‘* They calumniate, they injure, they 
defpife, they ridicule, they worry and affaflinate each other. If one 
man writes a book that pleafes, others fhall write books to fhow that 
he might have given {till greater pleafure, or fhould not have pleafed.” 
To counteract the envy of writers, our author propofes a confedera- 
tion of genius. One difficulty in a enterprize of that kind we fhould 
apprehend, would be afcertaining who were and who were not ad- 
millible members. With a vigorous diftinguifhing head Mr. Pratt 
has a benign liberality of heart that fometimes prevents his acute dif- 
crimination from fully operating, and impels him to be rather pro- 
fule of praife. We cannot admit D'Ifrael to be either a very inge- 
enious or very entertaining writer. The fubjcét of the fixth letter 
is the high price of paper in the year 1801, on which theme our 
author very flrongly reprefents the mifchief that wou!d accrue to the 
world if fuch a tax upon literature had continued. The feventh let- 
ter has for its fubjeét the literary fund ; a very ufeful inftitution no 
doubt. The following obfervation is not without weight. ‘* In 
this country it feems to be a ftate maxim to negle& a literary friend, 
and to buy up an enemy ;- to let the one go on and do all. the fervice 
in his power, without fo much asa bare token in return; but to 
bribe 
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bribe a determined foe exaétly in proportion to the injury he has done; 
or is able to do.” in this letter there is a high compliment, and not 
more high than jut, to Goldf{mith, and in an apoftrophe to that able 
and charming author," there occurs the following ftriking paffage. 


« The engaging fimplicity of thy manners, the harmlefs excurfions of 
thy convivial ipirits, thy ingenuous converie making every peculiarity ami- 
able and agreeable ; fet off by a thoufand other endearing qualities—thefe, 
like the emanations of thy genius, are among the things that neither fade 
or die. They have furvived the grave ; and gained a victory over a more 
inveterate enemy to genius than derth ittelf. The productions have out- 
lived even the envy that flandered, the jealouly that would have under- 
mined, and the malice which attempted to deitroy them,” 


Returning to the literary fund, our author mentions fome of the 
poets who promote the benefit of that inititution, and though we dot 
not altogether agree with him as to the poetic genius of the works, 
or authors whom he celebrates, we give them credit for benignity of 
intention. The gleanings are moft agreeably diverfified: all, how- 
ever, are uniform in recommending benévolence ; they illuftrate the 
kind affe€tions even in other creatures as well as human beings. 
The ninth letter introduces a ftory of a dog fomewhat akin to aver 
noted ftory of one of that fpecies that faved the Duke of Hamilton 
from robbery and murder, and of which there is a picture in Ha- 
milton caftle in Scotland. The ftory, however, is extremely well told, 
The tenth letter contains many excellent refle€tions upon the fore- 
going ftory, and reprobates cruelty or ingratitude to brute animals, 
and illuftrates the fagacity of an ¢lephant with a very humourous ac- 
count of the vengeance inflicted by one of thofe animals upon a tay- 
Jor who ran a needle into its tongue. He {peaks with a feeling re- 
finement on the barbarities that are exercifed by human beings to 
pleafe their pallates. ‘* Certain creatures we cut up alive, others we 
flea, fome we bleed and fome we fcald, and thefe depraved cuftoms 
are now fo common, that while our fervants are performing their 
fanguinary deeds, they think no more about the fuperfluous fuffering 
of the creatures they are operating upon, than the knife that mangles, 
the {pit that is to roaft, or the water that is to boil them.” We are 
afraid there is too much truth in this charge againft fervants of want 
of feeling for viiims which are facrificed to the pallates of their 
matters or their own. A cook, we fear, often {kins an eel without 
compunétion, and with fhame we Anti-jacobins contefs that we have 
received of the fame, knowing it to be fo fkinned; nay, with grief 
we acknowledge, that we have frequently fed at one time on part of 
one animal that has been bled to death, and of another that has been 
{calded ; having from a carnivorous appetite hardened into a habit, 
contracted an undue fondnefs for what epicures denominate fillet of 
veal and-ham. We thoroughly agree with Mr. Pratt, as well as 
with Pythagoras, in difapproving of unneceffary cruelty. We con- 
befs, however, we are not prepared to admit the confumption of ani- 
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mal food to be fuperfluous ; and, we believe, we fhould find it dificult 
to give the preference to a cook who, from compaffion for cod, fhould 
form a fefolution never to crimp that {pecies of fith, as it happens to 
be a favourite morfel with us. We perfeétly agree with our author, 
that children ought to be carefully reftrained from being {pectators 
as well as ators in barbarities to criminals. From his admonitions 
on that fubject he procecds to other parts of education, 


Permit (he fays)'the gleaner farther to ob‘erve to you, that for the 
priuciples and practice of thefe virtues, children depend more on their mo- 
thers than on their fathers. The former have their offspring almoft con- 
ftantly under their eyes, and have, confequently, fuller opportunities of 
watching an idea as it rifes, a paflion as it untolds, and, in thort, of afcer- 
taining character, and of obferving upon the progrets of infant theught ; 
and a ragteaing emotions, impulles, and actions.” 


The eleventh letter pleads the caufe of animals {till farther, and 
iluftrates his exhortations by another ftory of a dog who faved his 
matter from drowning. From the defence of quadrupeds he proceeds 
to the defence of birds. ‘his letter is concluded with a fable of a 
jury of birds and beafts fitting in the other world upon a deceafed 
glutton, In this tale there is a great deal of humanity, anda good 
deal of point. His obfervations on this fubje&t are illuftrated and 
enforced by citations from Cowper, with high praife of that poet 


_ both from himfelf and from his biographer, Hayley. Here the be- 


nevolence of the author’s heart rather over- rates the merits of Cowper, 
and Sp to adopt the friendly partialities of Hayley. Cowper's 
Joun Gitpin, and his Task, rank him in a refpeétable fitua- 
tion among fecondary pocts, but to tranflate Homer after Pope was a 
work non viribus ifis. ‘That Cowper was tender we allow, but the 
fublimity of his genius we*hdve not difcovered; and, we believe, 
that the greater number of impartial literary men concur in our opi- 
nion. Of the merits of Mr. Hayley we fhall afterwards take an op- 
portunity of delivering our opinion when we review his life of Cowper. 
All we can fay at prefent is, that biography does not to us appear to 
be a f[pecies of writing for which ponderous prolixity is the beft qua- 
lification. ‘The twelfth letter is a recapitulation of the preceding, 
and ably fums up the author's reafonings on the various fubjeéts. 
The thirteenth opens a new topic, and inftitutes a contraft between 
the town and the country; and the fourteenth proceeds to the metro- 
polis in great variety of agrecable feleGions ; interfperfed with amu- 
fing and inftructive refleGtions. This portion of the work contains 
a burlefque upon modern tourifts, in a feigned excurfion by Kentifh 
Town and White Conduit Houfe. Our author goes back to his firtt 
view of the metropolis in his early youth, and the fenfations which it 
occafioned. ‘Che impreffion which it produced then is compared with 
the impreflion which it produced in a more advanced ftage. The 
fifteenth goes on with the fame fubje&, with a particular account of 
the fupplics and accommodations of the metropolis, One of the 
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" diftinguifting characteriltics of this capital is comfort, ‘finer things 
are perhaps to be feen in one capital, gayer things in another, grander 
in a third, and fo on; but, for the concentration of all that goes to 
make up what may be properly defined a man’s comfort, London is 
judeed the place.’” ‘Chis obfervation he illu(trates in a great numb.t 
of inftances. ‘* Comfort: prefides over every part of our dwellings. 
She will meet you at the firft opening of the door, and give you wel- 
come on the threfhold. She will then condu€& you through the 
{fpacious hali of entrance, or along the narrow paflages, which exhi- 
bit no lefs marks of her attention ; and you will follow her {teps, 
with increafing fatistaction, through parlours, dining rooms, and 
bed-chambers ; in all which, you will obferve, a uniformity of neat- 
nes.” in the fixteenth our Gleaner mentions the slledged rudenefs 
of the Englith to ftrangers ; and illuttrates m by a ftory of a fcaven- 
ger, who, having infulted Marfhal Saxe, was feized by that gentle- 
man and thrown into his own mud cart. This ttory we have gene- 
rally heard told of Colonel St. Leger, who was very {trong and muf- 
cular, The inftances of Englifh rudenefs are chiefly quoted from 
Monfieur Grofley, a Frenchman, who appears not to have becn a 
very impartial narrator. But though our Gleaner admits the charge 
of the French on the want of politenefs among the Englith, he juttly 
vindicates to his countrymen the praife of humanity and generofity, . 
and fipports their claims from their conduct to emigrants on account 
of the French revolution, 


“ A dire event (he fays’) drove myltitudes of all ages and fexes, charac- 
ters and conditions, from their comforts, their potletlons, their connections, 
and their country: the horrors of perfecution aud of death threatened them 
mm the mott tremendous forms of deftruation, on every fide. They efcaped 
with difficulty, but the havens of bounty, the ports of hofpitality, the gene- 
ral afylum for the reception of the wretched, fituate in the dand of a ge- 
nerous enemy, were betore them. My beloved ope beckoned them to 
her (ho.es, and there they were foothed, nourithed, an confoled, as if part 
of her own natural family.” 


The feventeenth letter contains exhibitions of the various purfuits 
of the bufy, the fafhionable, and the idle. Firft he conducts us to the 
fcenes of trade and bufinefs from the fhipping to the city, afterwards 
to the Welt end of the town. It may fairly be prefumed, he fays, 
that eighty out of every hundred of the carriages that pals, meteor- 
like, through the faring {treets, from about half paft two to half paft 
four—the tafhionable lounging hours—are filled with~bcings, labour- 
ing much harder than any porter or car-driver in the metropolis—the 
ftupendous labour of getting rid of time and of themfelves. ‘* The 
beautiful creatures ftep into thefe guilded {how boxes, and are paraded 
from Pall Mall to Bond Street, and from Bond Street to Pall Mall. 
They then make a tour of half a dozen of the fquares; drop half 
a fcore of their cards; pay half a {core of five minutes vifits; and , 
then again to Pall Mall and pone Street; unlefs it be, indeed, that 
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toil of all their toilings—a determined fhopping morning—when a 
feven o'clock dinner is often found to come too foon for their grand 
operations. From thopping our author, by a very natural trantition, 
proceeds to the drefs of ladies, not forgetting their undrefs ; he pro- 
pofes a tax, to be called the nudity tax. A certain degree of naked- 
nefs to be allowed; but beyond that to pay a-duty, the duty to in- 
creafe according to the nature of the contraband goods that fhould 
be thus eile and the mifchief which the expofure was likely to 
effect. Ladies whofe exhibitions were not calculated to do much 
mifchief might be fuffered to make fuch difplays as they fhould deem 
convenient—fuch to bear, on fome part of their perfons, in large let- 
ters, the word PERMIT.” Purfuing the various parts which fathion 
has brought to view, or may be about to prefent to view, he kindly 
offers drawers of fleecy hofiery to fuch ladies as may not with to have 
their nakednefs fo uncovered ; he inferts a poem on the propofed 
drawers, and therein offers to take back thefe articles from their 
lovely dearers, and to cherifh them as relics. The lively imagination 
of our Gleaner, in the feventeenth letter, carries us to objects of a 
very different kind, from the limbs of ladies to the whole bodies of 
chimney {weepers ; and {peaks the language of humanity on that un- 
fortunate clafs of beings. He illuftrates his remarks by fome obfcr- 
vations of Mr. Jultice Colquhoun, who is, no doubt, a very ative 
perfon, and if government and legiflature do not always chufe ta 
make fuch alterations in the law and police as he may deem expe- 
dient, the fault lies with the faid government or legiflature, as neither 
can pretend that Mr. Colquhoun has been wanting in admonition 
and exhortation. In the courfe of his perambulations the Gleaner 
takes a view of the unfortunate fate of women of the town, and alfo 
of prifoners who have ndt the means of fubfiftence, contrafts the 
fituation of thofe unfortunate perfons with that of a gormandizing 
citizen, and quotes the opinions of Johnfon and of Burke on the po- 
licy of imprifonment for debt. From Fleet Prifon our Gleaner be- 
takes himielf to the Angel Inn at St. Clements, which affords an 
opportunity of defcribing the comforts and accommodations of an 
Englith Inn; thence he fteps to the neighbouring theatres, which 


introduces am account of the play-houfes; from whence he moves 
wellward to the opera. 


“ I crammed into it ona night of its grandeft difplay, when one favourite 
of the public—the meteorof the moment—was to dance, and another was 
to fing! I eicuped, thank heaven, trom both; but was almoft fuffocated by 
an ailembly of the beit bred people in the world. Mott of whom, how- 
ever, underiiand no more of the Ey in which this farrago of extra- 
yagance is written, than the fervants, whom, on my getting out of the 
houle, I perceived were lumbering upon their boxes, or than the horles 
which were feeping below. Yet, oh, the’ foft affeGations of fenfation and 

fenfibility upon thee occafions! The fair creatures who, for fathion’s 

ke, do homage to this- unknown tongue, pretend to feel, in every fibre! 


They quiver at every quaver, alinoft faint at every thake, and all but die 
atevery fazale /” 
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Our Gleaner next carries us to the multiplicity of fafhionable par- 
ties, and the {plendid accounts given of them in the periodical publica- 
tions. He dwells with energetic loyalty on the celebration of the 
King’s birth-day, efpecially the laft anniverfary after the commence- 
ment of the war. On this momentous fubject, he ftates the opinions 
of the principal fenators. Our author now afiumes a higher ftrain, 
and employs his genius and eloquence in roufing and animating the 
country toaction. ‘* Aggrefiion (he fays) is made, and we ought to 
meet it with a {pirit worthy of thefe iflands. We ought to meet it 
with a conviction of the truth of this affertion,—that the country which 
has atchieved fuch greatne/s, has no retreat in littlenefs; that, if we 
could be content to abandon every thing, we fbould find no fafety in po- 
verty, no fecurity in abjeé? fubmiffion ; finally, that we ought te meet — 
it witha fixed determination to PERISH IN THE SAME GRAVE WITH 
THE HONOUR AND INDEPENDENCE OF THE COUNTRY.” The 
twentieth letter goes on with the fame {ubjeét, and fpeaks with be- 
coming indignation againft the Chief Conful; the twenty-firft {peaks 
of the charitable inftitutions of England; the twenty-fecond proceeds 
with the fame fubjeét, and returns to the Chief Conful, who pro- 
pofes to invade this feat of charity and liberality. After this letter 
comes a retrofpect, in which Dr. Garnet’s orphan children are re- 
commended to the public generofity. Next follows a contraft 
between coal-heavers and courtezans: ** The coal-heaver wore a 
broad difcoloured hat, the flap part of it flouched behind, fenced by 
flips of black leather, and held together by thongs of the fame before ; 
his coarfe and heavy doublet of many different coloured patches, 
formed of »'*ces of carpeting of brown facking and of yellow pluth, 
all brought :uto se fame fable uniform, ‘The courtezans were ar- 
rayed in lights .1p bonnets, ftuck with imitated flowers, the white en 
om kind of drapery flowing to their feet, turbaned petticoats, and 
tranfparent veils, encouraged to betray the bofom they affected to 
thade; the cheeks rouged, and the hands guarded by the fofteft 
white kid gloves. The coal-heaver’s ftumping gait, and the harafled 
yethardy drag of his ftrong knit limbs along the pavement, were 
fet off by the mincing air, fhortened trip, over-aéted gaiety, and af- 
ected foftnefs of demeanour of the women.”’ Thence he reverts to 
cruelty to dumb animals, and the paintings of Mr. Barker, an artift 
of high promife, to whom he addrefles a poem. In this poem our 
Gleaner pays a conipliment to the demoeratic rhapfodift, Southey, 
which we are furprifed to find in fo loyal a writer as Mr. Pratt. Our 
Gleaner refumes the literary fund, and fpeaks of our female au- 
thors with his ufual benevolence, calling them the female ornaments 
of the land. We confefs we Anti-Jacobins, thinking and fecling in 
the old Son are not very partial to female literature, at leaft in its 
recent efforts, Our author clofes his'Gleanings with a fummary of 
what he has done in the capacity of gleaner. In this fummary, 
alfo, he is too lavith of praife; neverthelefs, it is a ftriking and inte- 
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refting recapitulation. The letters being finithed, our author intro- 
duces, by way of poftcript, a dramatic performance, of which the 
hero is a Britifh lion, who receives the name of John Bull, and is 
prefented fora fhew in the Tower, ‘This lion is teazed by a monkey, 
who gocs by the name of Bonaparte ; and he fuffers for provoking the 
Brith lion, With juft eulogium on the fpirit of loyalty, which the 
trying fituation called into action, our author concludes the book. 

From the analyfis which we have prefented, our readers may pro- 
bab!y be able to form a judgment of the ** Gleanings.” | hough we 
differ from the author in feveral opinions as to the genius and literary 
merit of certain authors, yet we agree with moit of the political opi- 
nions and fentiments which he kasexprefled. Heis evidently a friend 
to loyal and patriotic energy, anda ftrenuous enemy to Buonaparté ; 
therein we entirely agree with him, ‘The nature of his object makes 
him unavoidable defultory; it is not exactly the mode that we ourfelves 
fhould adopt im treating men and manners; however, we muft allow, 
that in the author’s hands the execution is generally amufing, and 
abounds in anecdotes and remarks, fome of which are new, and thofe 
of a more aged date are very agreeably told, and fkilfully applied. We 
ourfelves, in literature, prefer the firm and {traight walk, or the vigorous 
and direct race, to zig-zag and irregular movements 3 nevertheless, we 
can perceive ftrength and agility in ably playing the game of liop, 
flep, and jump. ir the Gleanings want regularity, we we!] know it 
is merely becaufe the author chofe variety. Unity of defign muft al- 
ways be within the power of that genius, which formed Emma Cor- 
bet fo fimple, interefiing, and pathetic. Seriousor playful, clofe or 
defultory, Mr. Pratt is always pleating, and often, inftructive : the be- 
nignity of his heart, though it fometimes blunts the acutenefs of his 
penetration, moft frequently enhances the vigour of his under{tanding, 
and the vivacity of his fancy. On the whole, the converiation of 
the Gleaner is often entertaining, and never offenfive. 


Polwhele’s Hiftory of Cornwall. 
(Continued from P. 13.) 


N his fifth chapter, the author fpeaks of the woodland, the pdf- 

turage, the agriculture, and the gardens of Cornwall ; and either 

throws a new Jight upon every topic, or places every topic ina new 
point of view, 


The firft care of the Aborigines,” he thus tells us very pleafingly, 

“ was to domefticate fuch animals as might be fublervient to their ule in 
hunting. Before the Romans, the hawk and the dog were trained into 
their fervice :*and various were the birds and beafts, which the Cernith 
chiefs were fond of pucfuing for the table or for the menagerie. The dogs 
(the gamuine natives of Cornwall), which they fubdued to their will, were 
ihe 
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ties houfehold dog, the bull- ~dog,* the terrier,t the large Low hound or 
the fouthern hound, which is aimoit extinét in the iilandt, and the fleet 
but yentle greyhound.§ The principal objects of the chace were the bull, 

which was gradually brought into fubjeciion; the boar, that was foon made 
an inbabiiant o! the farm. “yard si| the bear, that continued in the north of 
England as iate as the eighth century, in the louth as late as the conqueit 5 
the "badger, the wolf, the fox, the wild cat, the weaiel, and the pole cat; 
end the moofe, which the B.itons called the egh, or tavage deer, Gq ths 
noble animal could be hunted down by a dog only of bulk, firength, aud 

erleverance. Such was our fouthern hound, hence called the ieg h-dog,” 
a Mr. Whitaker alone, we apprehend, who firti tiarted this very courte 
of ideas, in general, and purfued it more particularly than Mr. Polwhele 
has.** “ In the mean time,” as Mr. Polwhee agree eably contralis this 
conduct with a different one in the Britons, “ it appepty that the ancient 
Cornith left the hth to enjoy their sative element in fecurity, fearful of 
diliurbing the genii of the waters. And it isa curious fact, that the names 
of molto! our fib, and even of the fitherman himlell, were borrowed from 
the Romans; a fact which prov és the veracity of the hiftortan in this noe- 
tice of Cornih {uperitition.”+t 


We track Ben Jonfon frequentl’, fays Dryden, in the fnow of 
the antients ; and we track Mr. Polwhele continually, at this period, 
in the {now of a cotemporary. Mr. Whitaker has urzed this very 
atgument, and more at large.tt But Mr. Polwhele has added to 
his argument in a note, what Mr. Whitaker never thought of, yet 
what we think equally juft and important. 


“ In all the poems of Offian,” he fays, ** there is not a fingle allufion 
to their art of catching fib. In my opinion, this agreement between the 
poet and the hiltorian proves at once that the poems are genuine, aid that 
the hiltory is authentic.” We have always thought them authen UIC, and 
are happy to find our opinion thus powerfully corroborated by Mr. Pol- 
whele’s. “ The {pots moft favourable to our theep,” adds Mr. Polw hele, 
“‘ are thofe where the lands are fcarcely covered with the fod, the green 
hillocks or levels of our downs, in the vicinity of the fea. We call them 
towans,” or fand hillocks. ‘ Here the patlure is old; and the giais very 





’ Magnaque taurorum fracture colla Britanne, fays Claudian. Strabo. 
p- 305. Cyneget,p.26. London. 1699. 

+ Cyneget, |. 1. t «I have feen one or two of thefe hounds, both in 
Devonshire and Cornwall. § Martial, hb. xiv. p. 200, Ovid's Metam. 
lib. i. Cyneget, p. 123, || See Strabo, p. 307. and Pegge’s coins, for 
a fow and pigs, deicribed on a Britilh coin. There were wild boars, how- 
ever, in the woods long after the extinction of the wolf, q| See Lhuyd 
on the word. Of this deer, the enormous branchy horns have been found in 
various parts of the ifland. But we have ieen, in Cornwall, an Enrire 
SKELETON (of this deer perhaps) buried with the trees of its native woods, 

sing Hittory of Manchelter, 32%331, quarto, and 11, 63, 77, o€iavo, for 
the dogs in general, and $38, 340, quarto, or 11, 92, 96, o€tavo, for, the 
Segh and the S<gh-dog. tt P. 159. it P. $35, quarto, and 11, 84, 
87, oclavo. 
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fhort, and perhaps falt. On thefe towans, diflinguiflied as they are from 
very antient times, the Cornith probably were feeding their fheep before 
the Romans explored their territory. Such were the towans of Piran-fand, 
of Gunwallo, of Gwythian, of Philac, and of Senan-Green, near the 
Land’s-end; not to mention’ others in fimilar fituations. The matton of 
our little theep fed on thefe towans is cerlainly the fweeteit. But that 
the flavour of this mutton is owing to {nails coming forth from the fands, 
and ipreading themielves over the verdure in the morning dews, I can 
hardly conceive, though I have heard it often aflerted as a fact. In the 
fame manner, the fuperiority of the Okehampton mutton has been attri- 
buted to the wild thyme of the downs: but theep refufe thyme; yet it 
feems they eat {nails. The towan appears to derive its fiutritioufnefs from 
the oldnefs and thortnefs of its grafles, and their impregnation with fatine 
patticlex.” A note to this fubjoins thus: “As he informed me,” Who is 
this informant ? “ an owner of a towan hath often heard the {nails crack be- 
neath the teeth, and feen them on the tongues of his fheep. Till the dif 
eovery of them in the fiomachs of theep, I thal! fufpend my opinion.”® 


All this appears equally rational and moderate: yet it is not juft. 
Incredulity, however rational in appearance, muft yield to evidence in 
the refult. Such evidence is furely adduced here by Mr. Polwhele 
himfelt, when he fays, he has been informed by one perfon, ‘* an 
owner of a towan,” that he himfelf ** hath often beard the” very 
“* fnails crack beneath the teeth” of his fheep, there, and even 
hath often ‘* feen them on the tongues of his fheep.” ‘This is un- 
doubtedly evidence of a very decifive nature ; nor can the evidence 
for which Mr. Polwhele calls additionally be more in fubftance than 
this. ‘To cail ior ** the difcovery of them in the ftomachs of the 
iheep,”’ is to call fer evidence which, in all probability, can never be 
given; to expect a difcovery after death of what muft diflolve foon 
after it is fwallowed, and of what muft certainly d:ffolve in the faft- 
ing-time antecedent to regular killing, is therefore merely to evade 
conviction, by fhifting the argument, and by deferring conceffion ; 
and the whole muft reit, as all human teftimony does, upon the cre- 
dibility of the perfon informing Mr.Polwhele; which credibility fhould, 
without doubt, be the [tronver, in proportion as the teftimony is ftrong- 
er; yet both of which appear to have been fo powerful in conjunc- 
tion, that Mr. Polwhele could only ‘* fufpend his opinion.” ‘That, 
however, fails do ‘*come forth from the fands, and f{pread them- 
felves over the verdure, in the morning dews,” is a faét fo certain in 
itfelf, fo demonftrable to our very fenfes, and fo familiarly known to 
all the ruflics in Cornwall ; that nothing but the pride of philofophifing 
could call it in queftion. The writer of the prefent article knows 
this to be true, who has for years poffeffed 


-a flobbery and a dirty farm, 
In that nook-fhotten end of Albion ; 
and who has had this truth forced upon his fenfes repeatedly. His 
farm, however, was not a fowan or fand-hillock, had no towaens or 
fand- 
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fand-hillocks near it, and was an eftate many miles from the fea, 
clofe'indeed to a tide-river, but fenced from the tide by lofty rocks. 
Yet, upon this eftate the owner never walked in a morning, but he 
heard. the fnails actually crackle under his feet. And to this abun- 
dance of fnails, as fure to be, .and as atually being, the food of the 
fheep there feeding, univerfal fame, among thole who are certainly 
the beft judges of fuch a circumftance, the farmers of the parifh, ‘at- 
tributed the goodnefs of the mutton in the fheep. “That abundance, how- 
ever, was thought, even by them, to be the property of one field only, one 
that fhelved down to the rocks of the tide-river. But the owner was one 
day convinced Y his own eyes, that the {nails were fettled in colonies 
through all his fields. As the ploughman turned up the foil with a 
coulter, in one of his fields mo{t remote from the tide-river, and four 
hundred yards probably from any part of it, he faw in the hollow 
formed by the coulter, a number of fnails, all alive, all in motion, 
and all difturbed by the intrufion. He noticed the fight to his plough- 
man: he pointed it out to a gentleman ftanding with him, and 
the gentleman has since told him, that he reported the phenomenon 
to feveral gentlemen on his return home into the north, and 
that they all difbelieved the exiftence of what he reported from 
his very eye-fight. They difbelieved only becaufe they had not 
feen. Mr. Polwhele only ** fufpends his opinion,” becaufe he has 
equally not feen. The evidence was toa ftrong, not to overpower all 
pofitive difkelief : vet he feems to have never feen, or even heard of, 
that phenomenon, of fnails neftling in beds under ground, thence 
creeping out to enjoy the dews, and there ferving, as they are 
fure to ferve, for food tofheep. The range of vifion muft never cir- 
cumfcribe the fphere of knowledge. Iynorant, indeed, and wretched 
would man be, if it did. 


There are more things in heaven andearth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your /hilosoply. 


The fifth feeing through the denfe medium of troubled waters; the 
mole breathing in the denfer medium of earth; and the {nail 
breathing, as well as feeing, under ground; are ail {triking proofs of 
this. ‘* Before the Romans,” we hear from Mr. Polwhele, ** the 
Cornifh were probably improved in their mode of reaping and of 
faving their corn, * The cutting of the neck,’ or the laft handful of 
wheat, and the dedication of it, interwoven with flowers, to the 
goddefs of the harveft, was a very ancient cuftom.”* Yet howan- 
cient was it? and how does it appear to be antient at all? Mr. Pol- 
whele fhould certainly have explained voth thefle points, in order to 
verify his own aflertion, We know not a fingle trace of the cuftom 
or the name, in any county except Cornwall. Nor can we rate the 
age of the cuftom, except from the moae and the name. Mr. Pol- 
whele, indeed, {peaks of * the laft handful of wheat” having a ** dedi- 
cation of it, interwoven with flowers, to the goddefs of the harveft ;” 
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bur {peaks more claffically than popularly, more from his Roman 
ideas than hisCornih. -When the wheat is all cut down, a gener§l 
rejoicing takes place; as if the wheat was fuily carried into the 
bara, and as if the barley was nothing in ittelf, This rejoicing 
begins in what is technically denominated custing the neck; but 
then it is accompanied with a ceremony, which explains the denoe 
mination, yet wants to be explained itfelf. The latt ears of wheat 
that ere cut in the field or fields of the owner, are twifted into a band, 

and then thrown round the owner’s neck. He is thus kept a prifoner 
to his own fervants, and an object of Jaughter for them, durin 

half a minute perhaps. In this fhort interval, fome of the fervants fet 
themfelv¢s to work, with the ears Jaft cut, or (if they like not thofe) 
with fome larger ears, felected out of the adjoining fheaves, and 
combine them al] into a kind of pofey, which has a large bunch of 
ears above, but a handle four or five inches in length below. This 
handle is ornamented with fix bows at the fides, two of the ears being 
platted into one bow, and each of them projecting a little from the 
handle ; thele bows are decorated alternately with ears fpringing from 
them, and, with floweis inferted into them; the bow that has flowers 
having no ears, and the bow which has ears having no flowers: a 
flower is fixed in the head alfo, and the whole is tied together with a 
ribbon, Yet this neck, as it is denominated, is fir/f? formed without 
the ribbon, the flowers, or the bows; and is haftily fitted up for the 
ceremony (hat is to follow, sHoUTING THE NECK. Accordingly, 
the company all adjourn to one of the higher parts of the field; 

there the matter begins, and the fervants reply. la aloud triumphant 
tone, he cries out from the f{ummit of a round mow of wheat, waving 
the pofey in hishand, I Have it, 1 HAVE ir: the men reply, in a 
tone as joud, WHAT HAVE YOU, WHAT HAVE you? he an{wers, 
A NECK, A NECR. This is done three times: each time the mafler 
unites with the men in giving three cheers, The pofey is brought 
into the kitchen, to be there completely finifhed by the fervants, and 
hung up in the kitchen till the next harvett ; ; and: then all the fer- 
vants have a dram of brandy each, {pice cakes fopped in ale, a good 
deal of ale, with dancing afterwards, and finally, at parting, a cake 
of Currants, «more than a pound in weight, for each of them to carry 
home. The general meaning, in the ceremonial part of this bufi- 

nefs, is very plain : : even the particular is plain alfo. This harve/- 
home isa kina of SATURNALIA common to all nations, and coeval 
in Cornwall probably with the firft haiveit in it; when the fer- 
vants are for hanging thew matters in the laft wifp of wheat; but he 
redeems himfelf trom hanging by the bribery of a fupper: he thea, 
with this tnftrument of hanging in his hand, asa witnefs at once of 
their harvett being compl. ted, and of hig neck being redeemed, pro- 
claims his joy, with theirs, on both events. ‘They have finithed, and 
they are now to feaft. Yet, with a particular allufion ftill to the 
hanging end to the redemption, this pe fey bears the appellation of 
THE NECK, end that proclamation is de nominated THE SHOUTING 


‘OF THE NECK. The man who bears this fuppofittiious neck, cries 
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out for joy at the redemption of it, I nave rr, I wave rr; but, 
on being haftily afked what he has, he cries out, waving his pofey, 
A NECK, A NECK. They al! underftand his meaning; they allt 
fhout; and they all go to their general feaft. Thus, therefore, we 
fee at once the meaning and the antiquity of this ceremony. Peculiar 
to Cornwall, it muft be Britith; peculiar to the harvelt, it mult be 
coeval with itin Cornwall; and though the language is Englith, ‘yet 
the cuftom is abfolutely Cornifh. Nor need we to obferve more, 
than that the writer of this article faw this ceremony exhibited in 
full form of magnitude, in the year 1779, as he ordered it thould 
be; that it has ever fince been abridged, in its preliminary parts ef- 
pecially, fo very characteviftic of the whole meaning; and that rhus 
it met the eye of Mr. Polwhele, a ceremony without a meaning, or 
a ftatue without a head to it, 


“ The arish or the wind-mow,” as Mr. Polwhele fubjoins more fully, and 
therefore more ufeluily, “ is allo of high antiquity,” even (we apprehend) 
coeval, like the nech-cutting, with the firit acrival of a harveft in Corawall. 
“ In this mow, the fheaves are built up into a regular folid cone, about 
twelve feet high, the beards all turned inwards, and the éust-end of the 
theaf only expofed to the weather. The whole cone is finifhed by a theaf 
of reed or corn,” by a fheaf of reed from the prudent, and by a theaf of 
.corn from the carele(s, ‘‘ inverted,” {0 as to turn its own head downwards, 
“and tied” by its head “io the upper rows. This culiom may be partly 
owing to the greater inconilancy and moitiure of our weather in Cornwall 
than elfewhere, and io the ufe of coarfer grain in bread: but whatever the 
caule is, the confequencé juttitics the precaution, and the grain is by this 
means much better preierved. During inclement harvefts, our cora is 
thus guarded from the rain and wind, It is a cultom, which obtams ([ 
believe) no where elle in England, except at the weftern extremilics of 
Devonthire: but it is preferved in Wales to thisday. Whence I conclude, 
that it exifted before the feparation of the Corniil and the Welih: and 
furely this is a fair conclufion; when the Cornith became a diftineét people 
from the Welth, it is impoilible to conceive that the former boriowed this 
culiom from Wales, or the latter from Cornwall.’’* 


In all this we fully accord with our author; yet let us remark, 
that this making of field-mows could mot refult from ** the ufe of 
coarfer grain in bread,’ among the Cornifh, becaufe then it muft 
have been more cuftomary in the north, as barley-bread was there 
ufed ; that the ceremony above de(cribed proves the Cornith to have 
eonfidered their wheat as the grand object of their harveft cares ; and 
that they confider their wheat as saved, according even to their ve 
language at prefent, when it is placed in mows, But we are obliged 
to Mr. Polwhele for the information, that this mode of placing corn 
in field-muws is practifed ** at the weftern extremities of Devonthire,” 
and :s alfo ** preferved in Wales.” The former practice proves it. 
to be {till lingering where it was once univerfal, even in England; 
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and the latter prefervation fhews it to have been equally univerfal 
through all the Britith parts of ‘the Roman province. But ‘then 
this argues the Britifh Romans to have confidered the humidity or the 
windinefs of our tlimate more carefully than the Saxons had done; 
to have adhered more fteadily to their guards azain{t both; and to 
have thus kept up the Roman precautions, when Rome has Jong funk 
into infignificance ; when the wifdom of Rome is apparently wanted, 
we believe, in all the other regions of the ifle, efpecially the northern, 


“ That the garden was an objeét of fome attention with our firft natives,” 
let Mr. Polwhele additionally tell us, “is an idea fuggefted by” what we 
beg to add, the very names of a garden, in the Welth gard, and the 
Irith gardéha ot yvairdin, to which, however, we have no parallel in Cor- 
nish, and by “ the fruit trees originally flourifhing in feveral parts of the 
weliern counties, fo plentifully, as to impart names to places. We are 
fure that Avallon was the Britifh name of Glaitonbury, derived from its 
apple orchards,” which (as we mutt interpolate) continue even to this day ; 
“and that the Romans hence called it Avallonia, giving (according to their 
euftom) a Latin termination to a Britifh name. This ts an hiftorical {aA ;* 
and in Cornwall we meet with fimilar appellations, fuch as Nansavallen, 
the valley of apple-trees ; Rosvallen, the apple-valley ; Trevalla, or Trevallen, 
the apple-town. As hiltory tells us, then, that Avallon was fo denominated 
before the Romans, it is more than probable, that Nansavallen, Rosvallen, 
and Trevallen, were prior to the Romaus alfo. In contemplating, there- 
fore, the orchards of Cornwall, we have pleafure in the affurance, that 
they were derived from the higheft antiquity. Flourifhing and full of {ruit, 
as our orchards confetledly were before the Romans, &c.” “ And by induc- 
tion we may fairly argue,” as Mr. Polwhele continues in a note, “ that 
as Avallon, Nansavallen, Rosvallen, and Tyevallen, exhibiting the discriminative 
character of the places, were very ancient; other names, thus descriptive of places, 
were in sulseral cory ancientalio. That the original names of places in Corn- 
wall were loft, or {upgrfeded by others, is an walikely fappofition. In our molt 
ancient maps we find. (generally {peaking) the prefent names; and in the 
Domefday for Cornwall, we have the fame names, firangely mutilated 
indeed by the Norman commiffioners, who underftood not the Cornith 
language. Thefe names were certainly not impofed upon places by the 
Saxons, or under their influence. ‘hey are, therefore, ancient Cornifh.t 


That they are Cornifh, we think, is unqueftionably true. The 
argument here adduced, in our opinion, proves they are. What 
elfe indeed can they pofibly be? But this long argument of induc- 
tion reminds us of the Jadder in ftone, at the weft end of the abbey- 
church of Bath, up which the angelic intelligencers are bufily afcend- 
ing or defcending to or from heaven. But fome of the rounds in the 

der are broken off, and the progreffion is frequently ftopt. That 
the Britons of Cornwall had apple-orchards ** pricr to the Romans,” 
and even then had denominated them Avallon, becaufe the Britons of 
Somerfetfhire had ; that thofe had many then, becaufe thefe had one ; 
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* « Richard, p. 19, The firft colonies planted tho’e orchards. 
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gnd that thefe had them “ flourifhing and full of fruit, confefedly, 
" before the Romans,” even “ from the higheft antiquity,” becaufe 
thefe had one denominated an apple orchard like the apple orchards of 
theft; feems an induction too violent to be progreffive. The-angel 
flies per faltuyh over the broken round ; but that ‘* other names, 
thus deferiptive of places, were in general very ancient alfo,” is another 
leap of the angel more violent than the former, and over a couple of 
broken rounds at once. As Cornwa!] became peopled by the Britons, 
its feveral parts, of courfe, were diftinguifhed by Brieith names; and 
the valley or the houfe were neceflarily denominated the ans, the 
Ros, or the Ire. Whena garden was formed, it took the fimple ap- 
lation of an inclofure ; and when an orchard was planted, it aflumed. 
the title of avalion, or apple-trees ; apples being the only trees of 
our orchards, and the firft apple-trees known in Britain being thofe 
of Glaftonbury : yet whether apple-trees were not planted in the 
fouthern counties of Devonthire, or Cornwall, previously to their ap- 
pearance in Somerfetfire, we cannot hiftorically afcertain, bue mutt 
from probability infer, as the apple-tree is not a native, we believe, 
and came with every fruit-tree, we apprehend, by tranfplantation 
from the continent. Thus did the Avallon of Somerfetthire pafs 
through Cornwall or Devonfhire, to Glaftonbury ; and other Avel- 
ions, prior or pofterior, but in all probability mf of them pofterior, 
arofe within the vales of Cornwall, and Jent their appellation to them. 
But one point we wifh to fuggeft, which never occurred to our 
minds till the prefent occafion, but which feems to appropriate the 
introduction of orchards about houjesto the Romans. ‘The very name 
of orchard, with which we are fo familiar at prefent, has puzzled 
the etymologifts much. Hickes, than whom noone ever knew Saxon 
better, confiders it as worts-yard, a yard for worts; and Manning 
confiders it accordingly, as ort-geard, a yard for orts. They thus 
confound a garden withan orchard, and put an orchard for a garden; 
referring both by conftruction, yet in filence, to the Saxons, as intro- 
ducers of both among us: yet the name of a garden, as we have already 
feen, is purely Britifh ; and the appellation of an orchard, we believe, is 
Reman-Britifo. The Roman gardens were, in fact, orchards as well 
as gardens ; hortus in latin, therefore, fignifies either the one or the 
other, and therefore imports both together. Pliny accordingly fays, 
that “the commonalty of the city held out in their windows, a daily 
view of the country, under the images of horti,” or gardens, that 
** horti,”’ or gardens, ** fhould adjoin to a villa, is undoubtedly true ;” 
and that ** eight acres are the juft dimenfions for ane.*"* With thefe 
compounded ideas the Romans came into Britain, left the Briuth 





* Lib. xix. 4. “ Jam in fenefiris fuis plebs urbana in imagine hortorum 
quotidiana oculis rura prabebant; hortos villa, jungendos nen eft dubium ; 
ecto jugerum operis palari juitum eit.” 
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den to retain its Britifh name, and introduced the ¢rchard. (wee 
Farmife) under the name of a 4ort-garden, the Britifh garden for 
herbs, but the Roman for fruits. Nor let us be furprifed at the Bri- 
tith gairdin being ke to the Roman hort, as we fee even the 
Italians at prefent ufing the Britith term in their own, gardino fora 
garden, and therefore ufing it derivatively from their Roman ancef- 
tors. But fomething too much of this. 


“ Thus,” as Mr, Polwhele concludes the chapter, “I have confidered 
Cornwall as very refpectable, on a view of its paitures, corn, and gardens, 
even in the days of the Roman-Cornith; though, according to Carte, De- 
vonihire and Cornwall received little or no advantages trom cultivation 
till one hundred and filly vears afler the conquefi. Yet, wherever the 
Romans fettled, great attention was paid to the cultivation of the (vil, 
Among the Roman taxes, the principal were thofe which were impofed on 
paiiurage and agriculiure ; winlit the Romans taxed our paiiure-grounds 
and our meadows, they exa¢ied a certain proportion of the produce of all 
our arable lands. This was the origin of our landtax: and tach was the 
flourithing fiate of agriculture in Roman Britain, that by means of this 
land-tax more corn was collected than coukl be confumed by all the Ro- 
man troops in the ifland.* In the mean time, the high tax} that the Ro- 
mans impofed on orchards, {eeins to prove the little labour with which they 
were cultivated, But had not orchards been long familiar to the Britons, 
the procefs of cultivation would have been difficult, from the unikilfulnets 
of the planters; nor would the Britons have been able to pay fo exorbitant 
a tax, as the fifth part of the produce of their orchards.{” 


This is all ufefully and learned!'y urged ; yet {till we want to’know 
when, at what period of the Roman retidence here, this tax was im- 
pofed: if impofed at an carly period, Mr. Polwhele’s argument 's 
ftrong ; if at a date period, itis feeble. 

In the remaining chapters we have an account of the mining, the 
manufactures, and the commerce ; the language, literature, and jearned 
men; inhabitants, population, manners, and ufages, of the earliett 
Cornifh, But we cannot ailow ourfelves to dwell any longer upon 
this firft volume, as we havea fecond to fcrutinize, and as we have 
already faid enough to fhew the ingenioufnels, the novelty, and the 
juftaels of this. 


(To be continued. ) 








© « Lipfias de magnitud. Rom. 1. 1), c, 1.” + “ Heineccius Antiq. 
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A Tour performed in the Years 1995-6, through the Taurida, or Crimea, 
the ancient Kingdom of Bofphorus; the once-powerful Republic of 
. Yauric-Cherfon, and all the cther Countries on the North Shore of 
_- the Euxine, ceded to Ruffia by the Peace of Kainardgi and ‘Fafj. 
By Mrs, Maria Guthrie, formerly acting Directrefs of the Impe- 
rial Convent, for the Education of the Female Nobility of Ruffia. 
Deferibed in a Series of Letters, to her Hufband, the Editor, Mat- 
thew Guthrie, M.D. F.R.S. and F. S.A. Se. Se. Few The 
whole tiluftrated by a Map of the Tour along the Euxine Coa/}, from 
the Dniefler to the Cuban, with Engravings of a great number of 
ancient Coins, Medals, Minuments, Infcriptions, and other curious 
objects, atv. Pr. 446, al. ats. 6d, Cadell and Davies. 
1802, , 


INCE the commencement of our critical labours, it has been our 
duty to accompany many of our modern tourifts, through various 

parts of the habitable globe ; but mot one whom we have {fo accom- 
panied has afforded us a larger portion of rational amufement and 
valuable information, than the fair traveller whofe production is now 
before us. With amind, not merely intelligent, fenfible, and accom- 
pithéd, but richly ftored with claffical and biftorical knowledge, un- 
de‘ormed by vanity, untainted by affectation, and under the guidance 
~ of found principles, religious, moral, and political, fhe was admirab! 
calculated to give the decpelt intereit to the information which the 
communicated, by throwing the clearcft light upon every fubje& . 
which the difcufled, by embellifhing every topic which fhe embraced, 
and by rendering her embellifhments invariably fubfervient to the at- 
tainment of her grand object, the elucidation and eltablifhment of 
truth. To all her letters, written in a ftyle at once pure and anima- 
ted, the delectando pariterque monendo may, in perfect conformity with 
rigid juftice, be applied. She had indeed the art of rendering even 
deferts pleafing, and of making the fterile mountain and the fand 
plain to fmile. We have been delighted with her account of thofe 
diftant regions, for fo many centuries unexplored by, and even inac- 
ceflible to, Europeans: We have followed her, with increaling inte- 
rett, from /fept to /lept, from liman to liman, from river to river, from” 
Country to country: we have admired the ready application of her 
Claffical knowledge to modern difcoveries ; her ingenuity and aptitude 
of explanation ; her perfeverance in refearch; her chaltened judg- 
ment; and:her diffidence in decifion ; and when we came to recolleé 
that the mind whence this copious fund of amufimeat and inftruction 
iflued, and ‘the heart by which that mind was animated, were funk in 
death, we felt the fame melancholy fenfation of regret that we fhould 
experience on taking a Jaft farewel of a much-valued fricod, 

In one of her firft letters, written on the banks of the Dniefter, the 
tyras of the ancients, the {portively obferves to her hufband ; 


“ In my next letter I thall begin to be more particular in my remarks ; 
and pray remember, that I intend to puta great deal of method into my 
NO. LXVIII, VOL. XVII. M tour, 
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tour, juft to punith you men for your fneer at she charming disorder that mug 
reign im the narrative of a female traveller; piquing yourlelves, no doubt, op 
the charming order and arrangement that ever reigns around the lords of 
the creation, who, at the fame time, cannot, without our help, even artange 
their own fiudies, wherein books, charts, and manuicripts difpute floor and 
duft, and never know the comfort of a fnug place or clean cover, more than 
yourlelves, except when we take rbot, 9. on both; at leaft, I can an- 
{wer for the truth of my remark with regard to one of the {pecies, the faucy 
hufband of yours, &c. M. G.” 


We crities certainly muft plead guilty to this chatge, though, with 
all our refpect for the fair fex, we cannot pofftbly admit that they were 
defigned by providence to bring order out of chaos. ‘In a new town 
and fort, erc&ted by the late Emprefs, (at the mouth of the Dniefter,) 
to which fhe gave the name of Ovidopol, from its being the /uppojfed 
burial-place of Ovid, who is imagined to have died there during his 
exile, a tomb was difcovered, which has given rife to a variety of opi- 
nions among the antiquaries of the day. This tomb was difcovered 
by General Wollant, who fuppofes it to be Greek, a fuppofition with 
which both the author and editor of this work appear to concur. As 
the fubje&t, however, is interefting, we fhall lay before our readers 


the arguments of thofe who believe it to be Roman. 


“ Another fet of our Ruffian antiquaries fufpe@ the ancient tomb therein 
mentioned to be that of the unhappy Roman bard Ovid, who died in, exile 
on this thore of the Euxine, although it is generally fuppofed that he left his 
bones in the ancient Greek city of Tomé, at the mouth of the Danube, 
which, we know, was the place of his banifhment, as every letter in his fa- 
mous 7ristia is dated from it. There can be little doubt of the fituation of 
‘Tomé being where I here place it, as its pofition is very accurately marked 
by the poet himfelfwho tells us in the filth letter of his third book, addrel- 
fed to Cotta at Rome, that this city ttood exaétly where the Jster (the an- 
cient name of the lower part of the Danube) empties itfelf into the Pontus 
Euxinus, or Black Sea*. However, as it does not neceflarily follow that a 
man mult die im the very place where he lived, I fhall give you the circum- 
ftances on which the opinion is founded that he may have been interred here. 





—_— 


« # T have been aflured by Brigadier Wollant, that he faw ruins of an- 
cient buildings on one of the mouths of the Danube, called St. George's 
Canal, five verfts below the city of Tuleza. Mr. Scherer, of the College of 
Jultice in St. Peterthurgh, tells us, however, in the firlt volume (page 9.) 
of his Annales de la Petite Russe, tranflated from manufcripts in the archives 
of Kioff, that Ovid’s tomb exifis fix days journey from the Borylihenes, of 
Dnieper, in a plain where ancient ruins are itill feen, bearing the following 
infcription : 

Hic fitus eft vates, quem divi Cafaris ira 
Auguiti Latio cedere juflit humo 
Sepe mifer voluit patriis occumbere terris, 
Sed frutira! hance illi fata dedere locum. 
We have to regret that Mr. Scherer negle@s to inform us in what direCtton 


from the Dnieper, and on which Gide ol it, the tomb lay.” mid 
irlt, 
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” Sie, becaufe the Liman of the Dniefter, on which his tonib was found, 
is ftill called, by the natives of the country, Laculi Ovidoli, or the Lake of 
Ovid ; and thee natives are known to be, at léait in part, the defeendants 
of a Roman colony, planted by Trajan on the Tyras,; or Duietter, during 
his viorious Career. 


« Secondly, becaufe the little buft, when fent to court, and compared 
with the noble collection of antiques in the poffeffion of her Majefty, was 
found to bear a perfect refemblance to the beautiful, though lubricious, 
Julia, daughter of Aaguttus, among the number of whole jiovers Ovid is 
jufpected to have been one; a much more probable caufe for her father's 
anger, and the poet’s exile, than the ridiculous reafon fometimes alligned 
for it, viz. the publication of his 4rt of Love, which it is difficult to fuppofe 
Auguftus would affect prudery enough to punifh as a heinous crime, al- 
though he might very naturally be enraged.at the ingratitude and prefump- 
tion of Ovid, in adding to the thame of both father and daughter, and with 
to keep him out of the way of repeating his infolence in future. 

« Following up this latter idea, the amourous bard is fuppofed by fome 
to have been here difcovered hugging in death the buft of his fair miftreis, 
peer buried with him, at his own requeft, as the molt revered of his 

es; for Auguitus was deified, and of courfe Julia was a goddels, It may 
be alked, how he managed to procure the buft of his miltrefs in his exile; 
but, if the {mallnefs of its &ze will not permit the fuppofition of his having 
fecreted it about his perfon when fent from Rome, I may probably help 
antiquaries out of this difficulty, by referring to the 9th letter, in the 4th 


~ book of his Triftia,.dated from Tomé, where he tells Grecints, to whom 


the x pv is addreffed, that hé is in poTeflion of the bulis of the whole im- 
perial family.” 


In the appendix, however, Dr. Guthrie affigns fome very fubftantial 
reafons for believing this tomb to have been of Grecian workmianfhip. 
On paffing the frept, or defert of the Nagay Tartars, (fo called from 
one of their chiefs,) forming part of the Little Scy:hia of the ancients, 
the ai reflections fuggefted. themfelves to the mind of our fair 
traveller : 


“ We faw nothing in paffing this extenfive ftept or plain, but an immenfe 
extent of pafturage, al adapted for the wide range of thefe Nomades, 
with their flying camps and numerous herds; but it is by no meahs with a 
mind at cafe, that one pafles through the country of a people who have kept 
the furrounding nations for ages in continual lau y their predatory ex- 
ditions. It is impoffible, ma tour through the wilds of Scythia, not to 
ile at the ideas which {peculative philofophers, from their cabinets, have 
{pread abroad, on the innocence, happinefs, &c. of the paftoral ftate, pro- 
bably by confounding men who follow the occupation of | thepherds in civil 
fociety with the thepherds of holy writ, the paftoral Tartars, or Arabs, who 
have at different periods drenched the world with blood, and put whole na- 
tions to the fword: this ridiculous ignorance is of a piece with the eulo- 
giums of the fame [peculatiits on man in a {late of nature, whom we are 
forry to acknowledge, after (he new light thrown on the fubjeét by our late 
circumnavigator, joined to the old which were beginning to be difbelieved, 
that he is the moit favage and dangerous animal in nature, commonly feed- 
ing on his vanquifhed enemies, and that he is always mild, hamane, and ra- 
Wanal, in proportion to his advancement in civilization, although even that 
KI 2 feems 
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ééms to. have ils limits, after which he begomes again a favage, (whereof 
we have a recent inilance in the mott highly polithed nation in moder 


Europe,) defiroying all human and divine inftitutions, with the boaed 
monuments of genius, art, and talie.” ; 


Thefe reflections afford a fair fpecimen of our author’s principles, 
and of the turn of her mind, fo different from thofe of many modern 
travellers. In her 2ift letter, we have the following lively defcription 


of a Tartarian palace at Batcheferai, the ancient Tartar capital of the 
‘Taurida, and the Palatium of Strabo. 


« Only figure to yourfelf, my good friend, in a deep valley, bounded by 
a huge chain of pendant rocks, an ailemblage of Tartar houles of uncouth 
forms, fiuck as it were againit the fides of the mountains, and placed in 
circles one above another, round the palace of their Chan, (fituated at the 
bottom of the valley,) fo as to repreient a large amphitheatre, or rather fup- 
nel, with fireets between the rows of houfes; a form ofa city, as novel as it 
is curious and romantic, which you will fuppofe, when I tell you that the 


whole is furmounted by a tremendous fringe of enormous rocks cut out, by 


mountain torrents, into {trange grotefque figures hanging over the houfes, 


antl threatening, to appearance, in{tant defiruction to the peaceable inhabi- 
tants below. 

« Here you may fancy that you fee a high antique tower, the work of 
former ages, frowning over the city, threatening to deftroy in its fall what 
it feems to have been once dettined to defend; there you may imagine an 


‘immenfe obelitk, raifed to commemorate fome ancient Scythian victory, 


fibly the.retreat of Darius, or Philip, before their Nomade anceitors. 
Tn fhort, a warm and lively imagination might fancy a hundred fuch forms 
and objecis in this rude and gigantic aflemblage of figures, cut out by the 
great (culptors of the univerle, air and water. ? 

“ The palace, which, as faid before, rifles in the middle of this curious 
Tauric city, to addegreatly to the fingularity and romantic appearance of 
the fcene, is a curious {pecies of painted Chinefe ftru€ture, well fuited to 
fuch a group of oddities. ) 

“ To detcribe its external form, a traveller muft be acquainted with the 
language of oriental architeciure, being too different from ours to admit of 
European technicals: and as 1 am neither fuffictently read in the writings 
of Sir William Chambers, nor in Arabian fiory,* to attempt a defcription, 
I fhall content mytelf with alluring you, that, the infide is {till more fingular 
than the outiide; and that, without (he ce of Ariadne, fhe muft be a for- 
cereis indeed who finds her way out, when once fairly entered in this Scy- 
thian labyrinth, which might vie with that of Crete, or any other in ap- 
fiquity. 

“ It does not, however, want a kind of oriental magnifictnce, where the 
Eaftern luxury of the haram has not been forgotten, calculated, like the 
Genecxon of the Greeks, to cut off all communication between the apart: 


Gone wee _ &. 





—— 


« * There is, I believe, no book exilling, which contains fo much infor- 
mation on oriental culioms, gardening, and even architeciure, as the Ar- 


bian Night’s Entertainments; a valuable relict of the once. polillied, learn- 
ed, and magnificent Saracens.” 
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ibs of the men and women ; and {vlely defiined for the abode and amufe? 
ment of the fair tex, who have been left in all ages and countries to languith 
b themfelv es, except in the atlemblies of moder rn Europe ; and, let me tell 
, it is to this happy union that modern fociety owes all its charms, and 
all its acquired advantages ; for, without us, you are but a {ort of taciturn 
bears when the gla{s is trom your lips, 
« We enter this princely refidence by a {pacious court, and are firuck, 
fing through it, with a view of the garden on one hand, hanging on 
the brow of a hill; in form of terraces, like the ancient gardens of Semi- 
ramis in Babylon, or thofe on the mountams of Egyptian Thebes... On the 
other hand, the time-tculptured rocks; mentioned above, contine and adorn 
the profpect, while, in the court itfelf you find a handiome molque, with a 
lofty elaitic pire, that thakes like a tree under you whiltt you views the 
whole city from itslefiy fummit. Fhis feems to be the ve ry ornament that 
the Saracens introduced in “arope, fo common on the cathedrals of the 
middle ages under the name of Gorkic, though for what reafon 1 cannot imar 
ine, unlels a want of the (trembling lightnefs of the Arabian fhinaret be- 
fpeaks a Gothie architect. It may be necetiary to ad ld, that thisis not merely 
an ornament, but a uleful appendage to the Mahometan temples (or Met 
chets, as moiques are called) in the Taurida; for, although ihey ule ne 
bells, a crier announces from the minaret, the fiated hours for prayers, which 
are attended by mutielmen with a regularity that might put Chriftians to 
to the bluth, e/pecially at the end of the Lsth century ; when a religion evi- 
-denily calculated tor the hi appinels of civil fociety, is more or lels neglected 
every w licre, and entirely thrawn atide by one great nation, who feem 
foolith enough to think that a mighty empire may exift without any: a new 
maxim equally unknown to ancients and moderns, and which feems the 
height of phrenzy to Yours, &c.” 


The view of this palace very naturally brings to her recolle&ion 
the. fate of the laft Chao of the Crimea, her interefting account of 
which extraordinary character, we fhall lay before our readers, 


« Chagin Girtrey, the late Chan or Sovereign of Crim Tartary, having, 
whilft a youth, accompanied an embafly from the reigning Chan to the 
court of Catherine f]. was engaged by that politic princets to remain in 
Peteribarg as captam of her guards; happy, no doubt, to have one of the 
imperial! Ottoman family in her fervice, who might be ufeful on fome future 


occation. 
“ An opportunity was not long wanting of making him eminently ufeful 


‘to Rutiia; as after the Turkith war, fo ably conducted by the Field-Mar- 


fhal Romanzof, and ended by the peace of Kainardgi in 1774, Crim Tartary 
was fubdued by the Empreis’s arms, and its independence ftipulated in the 
treaty as one of the principal articles of peace agreed to by the Grand Sul- 
tan, which enabled Catherine to have her captaim of the guards ele¢ted 
Chan of the peninfula; the right of choofing a fovereign being lefi, of 
COURTS, to the Tartars, by the Ottoman court. 

This fiation he filled with dignity, till Prince Potemkin had the addrefs 
to engage him, in 1783, to cede his lovereignty to the imperial crown of 
Ruflia, and retire into Woronetz on a yearly penfion of 100,000-roubles, at 


' which city, and at Kalouga, he refided fur about two years, till grown red 


of a retreat among men ‘differing from himfelf in religion, culioms, and 
M 3 manners, 
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manners, he petitioned Catherine for permiffion to vifit bis relations at Com 
fiantinople. 

** The Emprefs granted his requeft ; and the Chan was received like g 
fovercign, and a deicendant of Mahomet, by the Bathaw of Cotchim, who 
came out with a great retinue to meet him; and, after kifling the thirt of 
his robe, prefented a letter from his relation the Grand Sultan, inviting him, 
in the kindeft language, to his capital, and ailuring him that he was always 
ready to receive and {uccour the unfortunate. 

** On this flattering invitation, Chagin Girrey proceeded to Conflinople, 
where he was at firft well received, but foon after ordered to retire to the 
ifland ot Rhodes, which he was fo well convinced was a {pecies of exile, 
the forerunner of death, that he fought the protection of the French con!ul,* 
who, it is faid, had actually prepared a {mall veflel to favour his efcape; 
‘but, the wind being contrary, the fatal Bathaw arrived, and, by the inior- 
mation of one of the unhappy Chan’s fuite, whom he put to the torture, 
difcovered his mafter hid under the conful's floor. 

“« The Bathaw chid the devoted prince for flying from one fent by the 
Sultan to wait upon him and do him honour; but a ith of coffee, prelented 
to him foon after, put a period to a life full of misfortunes; and his head 
was fent to his kind relation, in the ufual flyle of Turkith barbarity and del- 

tifm. 

i The gentleman to whom I owe the above relation, fo little known to 
Europe, lived in great intimacy with Chagin Girrey all the time that he 
dwelt in Woronetz, and occafionally vifited him in Kalouga.+ He like- 
wife favoured me with the following curious anecdotes of his manner of 
living in the firft-mentioned city, when he had an opportunity of feeing 
him almott every day. 

“The Chan (he faid) was a man of good figure, with a moft piercing 
eye, and poileifed an excellent underfianding, not a little cultivated, con- 
fidering his country. His countenance was remarkably pale, with {trong 
marks of inward grief»preying on his mind: a fufpicion confirmed by his 
drefs, which was always black after he abdicated ; and he conftantly wore 
a black filk handkerchief on his head, which was carried up each fide of his 
face from under his chin, and tied above his turban.{ His laundrels like 


* This very conful (Mr, Dutroui) is now in Peterfburgh, and given me 
the whole flory, too long and circumflantial to relate here ; but the outline 
given is exact thus far, and is only deficient in defcribing the trouble that 
the conful was put to in the affair, and the danger that he incurred {rom the 
enraged people, &c. as the whole island had, by the Grand Sultan, been 
made aniwerable for the e(cape of the devoted Chan. Epiror. 

«« + My friend and informer, I fince find, is mifiaken with regard to what 
happened tothe Chan after his departure for Confiantinople; as the conful 
fays, that he was obliged to give him up to the governor of the ifland, with 
whom he remained tll the expeéed meflenger arrived, who firangled him 
in the ufual way with a bow-firing: fo that the tortured flave, and poifoned 
coffee, the Rufian gentleman mutt have taken from the report of travellers 
from oy nee ain ap but his mode of life, &c. in this country, my friend 


was an qewlive s of, and has {till a gold fnuff-box by him, which he gave 
him as a keep-fake.” 





t The conjul tells me, that his beard was always folded up under tle 
black filk, and that he never let it hang down but in aéts of religion, 
Lpiror. 
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wife difcovered, by the little circles which it left on his fhirts, that he al- 
ways wore a coat of mail under his cloaths, probably to ward off a fudden 
blow from any fanatic Mahometan, as he had near two hundred about his 

on even in his retirement, who coniiituted his little court. However, 
in {pite of this precaution again{t a hidden enemy, he was a man of great 
courage in the field, and upon all occations of danger; a fingular proof of 
which he once gave, when obliged to take fhelter among the Ruilian troops, 
from an infurrection of his fubjects, during his {hort reign, inftigated by the 
Turkith party. The infurgents having advanced ayainit his defenders, to 
the amount of 30,000 men, the Chan tiole away in the night from the {mall 
Ruflian army, (if poffible, to prevent the effution of blood the next day,) 
and rode directly into the midit of his revojted fubje&s, alone and unarmed, 
demanding the caufe of their difcontent, and of what they had to accufe 
him. ‘This bold meafure fo completely furprifed and difcompofed the 
hoftile army, that the foldiers declared they had no perfonal enmity to their 
Chan, but had been led there bv certain murfas, or chiefs, without well 
knowing why. On this Chagin Girrey ordered the murfas to be brought 
before to declare their grievances; but they, being as much confounded as 
their men, could allege nothing in the flighteft degree fatisfaétory : where- 
upon he commanded the foldiers to hang them up as traitors, which they 
inftantly did. He then quietly rode back alone to the Ruffian quarters, 
which had been in much alarm on finding him gone. 

“ Nothing could be more fimple than his way of life, as he never had 
more than one difh at his table, which was conftant!y boiled rice and mutton 
inthe Tartar ftyle, with water for his drink ; after which he took one [mall 
dith of coffee, and feldom even fmoked but when alone. 

“ His chamber of filate was covered with blue cloth, without any other 
furniture than a low Turkith fopha on which he fat; and at night a high 
filver candleftick ftood in the middle of the room on the floor, with one 
wax-candle in it. 

«« He commonly wore gloves, as he had a cuftom of throwing a fix pound 
cannon-ball from one hand to another, while he fat converfing with thole 
about him. 

“ His principal amufement he derived from his hawks and horfes, of 
which he brought a number with him from the Crimea; but, as he could 
not enjoy the {port fo well in the city, where he at firft lived, the Arch- 
bithop of Woronetz gave up to him his country houfe, a civility which he 
nobly rewarded, by prefenting him with a large rich crofs fet with diamonds, 
fuch as the Ruffian Archbifhops wear on their breafts, fufpended from the 
neck with a blue ribbon. The Chan erected feveral {mall Chinele build- 
ings in the garden, where he gave the neighbouring gentry little entertain- 
ments, and was fo very generous, that few vifited him without receiving 
fome prefent. 

«« The gentleman who related thefe anecdotes fhewed mea gold enamel- 
led fnuff-box, and a gold watch, which Chagin bade him wear for his fake, 
that every time he took fnuff, or marked the hoor: he might think of him. 

** He once fent a diamond ring, of 20,000 roubles value, to a much 
refpected minifter at Peterfburghs but the court prevented its delivery, 
and bade the meffenger tell his mafter, that a prefent to a Ruffian minjfier 
was improper, although the Chan had accompanied the gift with & hand- 
fome little note, wherein he told his Excellency, that it was the oriental 
cuftom te prefent marks of — thofe whom we love. On receiving 
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168 ORIGINAL CRITICISM ‘ 
back his ring, with the reprimand, he only replied, that the Ruffians did not 
hold thole opinions while he had minifiers. Catherine (ent him the ribbaud 
of St. Andrew, witha diamond crescent, inflead of the crofs and faint hang- 
ing to it as dfual; on which he remarked, that, if the ufual infignia had 
been appended to it, his i ahh would have forbidden him to wear it; 


and, without them, it was on y 2 piece of ribband with 4 trinket, which he 
declined accepting.” 


Mrs. G.’s vifit to the Greek monaftery of St. George, fituate on 
the ruins of the Tauric Crerfon, affords her an opportunity of deli 


vering her féntiments on monattic inftitutions, on which fubject the 
thinks as correQly as on all others. 


. “ The monks fubGift on the charity of the inhabitants, and the produce 
of a pretty garden, which they cultivate with their own hands, in the bofom 
of their romantic rocks ; dmiting their time molt judicioufly between prayer 
and labour; convinced that the iaft does not render the firft lels acceptable 
to the Supreme Being ; and furcly thefe fenfible men muft return to their 
facred duty with more vigorous minds than many of their dofing brethren 
in other parts of the world, and be lefs, troubled with vifions, and other in- 
firmities of hyman nature, both moral. and phyfica', which have but too often 
thrown a ridicule on a very ule‘ul aflylum, not only for men in certain cafes, 
but likewife for helplefs women advanced in age, in the true {pirit of the 
wile regulations of Catherine Il, of Rulfia, who permits any one that pleales 
to take the veil alter ihe has patied.the age of child-bearmg ;_ but retirains 
the fair fex from abandoning fociety lo long ‘as they can contribute to the 
inereafe of it. 

“* What a centraft does this fage law of Catherine form with the late 
conduét of a nation which certainly held itfelf much tuperior in policy and 
polith to this rifing empire! Will it be believed, that while Ruflia was of- 


dering a willing ajlylym to helple{s women, patt the power of bencfiting 


fociety, France was grominngny fcourging with rods, at the end of tie 
18th century, and in the name of Jiderty ana reason, the fame defcription ot 
femaies, to make;them leave it /” 


The environs of the ancient Port of Soudak are defcribed by our 
traveller, with a delight bordering on enthuftafm. 


* But of all the fingolar {pots of this curious country, the romantic en- 
virons Of Soudak are among the mofi remarkable, and well calculated to 
form a Salvator Rola, a.Ciaude Loirain, or a> Poulin; for furely the artitt 
might, here find the fiudies, if he brought with bim the genius of thole great 
painters. . On one fide, you have fine mountains, covered with wood and 
verdure, terminating in cool and thady groves of delicious fruit, which fope 
down from the fides of the hills, io. adorn the vallies. On the other, black 
weather-beaten rocks, which, from the defiruciible nature of the mountain, 
(compoled of argillaceous (ate, fand-fione, and. foft, breccia,) prefent more 
various forms thau pollibly all the three great maiiers above mentioned ever 
beheld. 

«* But, if any one fhould happen to firoll out, as I did, into the delightful 
vallies near the city, in a clear moonJight night, what a new creation ot 
moniters will arife to their aflonithed tight! obje&s which even Brydone’s 
Sicilian never thought of, joined to the whole range of gothic architecture 
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with (pires, turrets, &c.- Indeed, my good friend, although I have been 
fo much awuied in feveral parts of the Tauida, e pecially ah Batcheserat 
and here, with the’ grofe.que figures of the time-stulptured rocks,‘ as I have 
named them, infinitely varlons arid pilduretque, trom the facility with which 
they are decompofed ; yet, if I had a talent for landicape-painting, ‘f doubt 
whether J thould have courage to prefent the work with all whe various fan- 
taftic forms that they ailume 1 this romantic peniniula, leit your cries, who 
judge of every thing from what they have leen them, C1VeS, though probably 
never out of the jound of their own pariii-beil, fuould diicover a new genus 
of bouncers, and add bouncing-painters {o the old lif of bouncing-travellers, 
“ Sérioully fpeaking, however, although the public are perfectly right in 
adopting with much cantion new facis’in natural hiftory; yet, fcepticiiin in 
evers thing feems to have become a kind of fulhbion of late years, infomuch 
that it is thought to give an appearance of luperior judgment and lagacity t@ 
men of the bon ton, while it is certainly by much the eafielt-way of getting 
rid of all inquiry and difeuffion in difficult cafes, to declare yourielf decideds 
ly a fceptic on the tubjeét, by which the whole matter is qt once fettled, 
without difcovering your ignorance. s ‘Leressa 
« This retleétion has been more particularly fuggeiied to my mind by the 
hard treatment of the late James Bruce, Kiq. who, alter having_travelled 
many years at his own expence, and penetrated into Abyffinia, at tie hazatd 
of his life, to enlarge our knowledge on feveral [ubjects, was reecived as an 
impoftor* on his return to Britain; uid we fhould have beer for ever des 
prived of his Valuable and inftru@tive work, had not the principal fats on 
which yout pretended critics founded their difbehef of his’ veracity, been 
moti accidentally authenticated by Midian merchants jult arrived from Aby# 
finia who appeared on a caufe tried before the great°oriental feholar Sir 
William Jones, late Judge of Bengal. . ’ 
“ Sich a reception, b fay, ought to make us travellers particnlarl y care- 
ful how we relate ftrange things from firange countries, etpecially tirange 
cyctoms, although they iheuld.even be as old as the time of the Patriarchs, and 
haye been forbidden by an expres law oft Moles + tie 
* You need be under no apprehenfion, however, from my boldnefs, as I 
fhail neither attempt Tauric landicapes, nor Abytlinian dinners; but, in 
conformity {o the injunction of the Jewilh legiilator, go quittly to cata 
killed beef-{take, and bid you adicu.” . 
We, too, fhall bid edieu to our charming traveller for. the prefent, 


promifing, however, ere the expiration of another month, to rejoin her, 
and to accompany her to the end of her. tour. 


(Lo be continued.) 


: Guthrie’s Toar through the Crimea, &c. 





“ * The late James Bruce, Liq. of Kinnaird, a gentleman of independent 
fortune, and his Majefty’s Conlul-General on the cvali of Barbary, feems:to 
have owed the ill reception he received in England to. fiories invented:by 
fome French travellers from Egypt, who probably were jealousef the atten- 
tion paid him by thew fovereign Louis XV. (who fent him inftruments op his 
letting out,) and ofthe pompous manner in which their great naturalilt Bul 
fon announced hiscoming back to Europe, and the obligations that Natural 
Hiftory owed to his labours, Epitor.” 

“+ See Mr. Brice’s- defence againft his chimney-corner antagonifts.” 


The 
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The Subftance of a Speech intended to have been fpoken in the Hout of 
Lords, November 22, 1803. By R. Watfon, Lord Bithop of 
Landaff. The Third Edition. 8vo. Pp. 46. Cadell and Da. 
vies, 1803. 


einen we have always underftood to be that which is /poken, 
how, therefore, that can be called a /peech which never was 
Spoken, we are yet to learn. ** It was,” fays the Bifhop, “ my full 
intention to have delivered (to deliver) the fubftance of the following 
Speech in the Houfe of Lords.” But he frould have faid, it was my 
intention to deliver the fubftance of the arguments contained in the 
following fheets, in the courfe of debate, in the Houfe of Lords. But, 
paffing over this grofs impropriety of language, we come to the reafon 
afligned by his Lordfhip for preferring to appear before the public in 
the character of a pamphleteer, to the difcharge of his duty as a Peer 
of Parliament, by delivering, in his feat, thofe fentiments which he 
deemed of fuch confequence, that he refolved to circulate them 
throughout the kingdom. This reafon is the alledged inability of his 
Lordthip to comprehend all he wifhed to fay in a fhort fpeech” and 
his unwillingnefs ‘* to take up the time of the Houfe with his fpecu- 
lations.” Now, with all due deference to his Lordfhip’s fuperior 
judgment, we cannot but think that this is a very poor reafon indeed, 
and that if his Lordfhip’s {peculations were not worthy the attention 
of the Houfe, they were not worthy the attention of the public, and 
might, without lois to either, have been entirely fupprefied. There 
was, however, we fufpect, another /scret reafon operating on his Lord- 
fhip’s mind, which it was not deemed quite expedient to declare,— 
namely, that certain parts of his faid intended {peech muft have called 
forth very fevere animadverfions from fome of his compeers, which it 
would not- have been very eafy torepel. But of this more hereafter. 
His exordium is animated, and contains a very ftrong appeal to the 
loyalty and patriotifm of the country, with a brief but forcible expo- 
fition of the bleffings which even the pooreft fubje&t of thefe realms 
enjoys, and for the prefervation of which it is equally his duty and 
his intereft to fight. He then defcants, with equal truth and energy, 
on the pofillanimous conduét of the infatuated powers of the Conti- 
nent, on the flavery of the French, and on the ambitious projects of 
their ufurper ; after which he contends for the neceffity of rendering 
Great Britain, in fome degree, a military country, by teaching a 
given proportion of her inhabitants the ufe of arms, fo as, in fix years, 
to have a permanent body of three hundred thoufand men, fo well in- 
ftrudted, as to be able, on the firft call, to take the field. “* Thus, by 
a flight fervice of a few days annually, for fix ag the whole nation 
(for no fubftitutes fhould in this arrangement be allowed) would, at 
length, become a nation, not of warriors, but of peaceful citizens, 
of all occupations and denominations, ready to become warriors, 
whenever the fafety of their country fhould require the exertion ot 
their fkill and courage.” 


We 
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We are not among thofe who will apply to his Lordfhip the ¢* trac- 
tent fabrilic fabri—the, let Bifhops mind their bibles.” We are of 
opinion that a‘Bithop has as good a right to deliver his fentiments in 
the Houfe, on any fubject connected with the public intereft and wel~ 
fare, as any other Peer of Parliament. We think, too, that the Bidle 
isthe beft fource of correé&t opinions, found judgment, and good prin- 
ciples; and we prefer /eripture politics to all other politics whatever, 
On that ground, then, his Lordthip need fear no attack from us.— 
The next mean. which his Lordfhip recommends, for ** extricating 
the country from its prefent danger, and for preferving it from all fu- 
ture apprehenfion of danger’”’ is—** the payment of the national debt, 
at leaft of that part which has been added to it by the feven D See war, 
by the American war, by the laft war, and by this.” “ This,”. we 
are told,” would be an act of magnanimity worthy of ancient Rome 
—it would exceed that which Rome difplayed after the battle of Can- 
nz."—T here was another act of magnanimity which Rome difplayed 
after that battle, which the B:fhop might have recommended to the 
imitation of our minifters—Rome did not remain on the defenfive; 
fhe did not limit her efforts to the defence of her own territory; the 
exerted all her energy; and carried the war into the enemy’s country; 
it was by this difplay of courage and of vigour, and not by any ope- 
ration of finance, that Rome enfured fuccefs to her efforts, and finifhed 
the war by the deftru¢tion of her enemy. We do not mention this as 
any objection to the propofed plan of his Lordfhip, but merely to fhew 
him how that would become an analogous cafe, which, as he has 
ftated it, exhibits no analogy at all. “Iwo pages of exultation follow 
on contemplating the happy confequences that muft refult from the 
annihilation of the national debt ; and, Jeft his Lordfhip fhould be ac. 
cufed of indulging him{elf in fanciful fpeculations, in building caftles 
in the air, he takes care to aflure the put lic, that the meafure appears 
to him ** not only poffible, but eafily practicable,” adding, what is 
highly unneceflary, that ‘* it would be highly ufeful to che ftate,” 
and ** profitable to every individual in it paying taxes.” If he had 
omitted every thing which he has advanced refpecting the utility of the 
meafure, which is a work of fupererogation, and confined himfelf to 
proofs of its praCticability, which are effentially neceflary, the public 
would have been more indebted to him than they are, But al] that 
we can collect from him on this fubje&t is; that every man fhould 
pay one or two pounds out of every hundred he poflefles, which, we 
are left to conclude, would fuffice for the payment of the national 
debt. But not a fingle calculation has his Lordthip entered into to 
fhew what portion of any man’s capital would fuffice for the purpofe. 
We were utterly aftonifhed, indeed, at feeing a man of his fenfe and 
information treat a fubject of fuch importance, in a manner fo loofe 
and fo vague. To render the ability to contribute the flandard of cor- 
tribution, is a principle of taxation the juftice of which no man in his 
fenfes will difpute. And, in our remarks on the firit Income Tax, we 
| advanced 
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advanced neasly the fame fentiments: which are ur rged by his Lordthip 
in the following paflave. 


“« The principle here mentioned is as applicable to our prefent made of 
saifing the lupplies, as it is to the payment of the national debt, and, were 
it adopted, the With would be ‘far more abundant. 1 Rave: never yet 


heard a fubfiantial reafon given, w hy the taxation fiwuld ttop at a property 
of ixty, of even of (en pounds a year, A man of ten poants a year 1s ag 
able to pay (1 mean with as little privation of és comforts) ten finilings an- 
wually, as a man of five hundred a’ year is to pay five hundred ihillings.— 
If we trace the matter to the bottom, and ipeak of luxuries, as ditt tangun hed 
Srom neceilarves, we thall find ever, thing, compa. ativ ely (peaking, to be 
a luxury. Bread is a luxury to thole who feed on bark of trees ; bie isa 

ury to him whofe beverage has been waler ; wihg is a luxury to him 
whole ordinary beverage is beer; and a favage in America, with a blanket 
on his thouldes, is a man of luxury compared with his neighbour.” 


All this is true ;:and, the only point on which we-differ from his 
Josdfhip is, the guancum of contribution ; we are decidedly of opinion 
shat a man of ten pounds a year fhould not pay the fame proportien 
of his income, as a man of a.thoufand pounds a year pays; becaufe 
the payment of fucha proportion would detract more from the com- 
forts of the contributor, in the firft cafe, than it poflibly could in the 
fecond. Every man fhould contribute fomething, but we proportion 


Mhould diminifh with the income. 


Giving his Lordfliip ample credit for his Anti-Gallican fpirit, for 
his anxicty.to remove the financial difficulties of his country, and 
acceding to the juftice of his remarks on the fatal confequenges of the 
conqueft of this kingdom by the French, on which fudject, though 
the has. advanced nothing which has not been advanced betore, the 
zeal and animation with which he delivers his fentiments, entitle him 


to praife; we now come to the confideration of a different topic, that 


is to fay, to that part of his /peech which, we obferved at the begin- 
bing ot this article, would have drawn dite n upon him the animad- 
verfions of fome of his compecrs. His Lordfhip ftrenuoufly contends 


‘for the juftice and expediency of making a public provitiin for the 
fupport of the Catholic Clergy in Ireland ; and he aflures us, on the 


authority of fome perfons well acquainted with the temper of the 
Jrvth, that, had this been done fooner, no rebellion would have taken 
place in Ireland. Naw we can by no means give eredit to fuch an 
aflurance; becaufe we have the authority ot the leaders of the laft 
rebellion, and ne authority, on fuch a fabjedt, could be better, that 
all the alledzed grievances, on the fcore of religion, were nothing 
more than pretexts, and that the rebels, in faét, cared very little 
about the matter! But though his Lordfhip be thus deprived of one 
of the Buttrefies to which he had recourte tor the fuppit of bis pofi- 
tien, ftill its removal does not aftect the merits of the queftion. Thefe 


- merits, however, his Lordfhip is willing to reft on this braad propo- 


fition—** That the religious teachers of .a. large majority of a ftate 


fhould be maintained at the public expence.” Now, without confi- 


dering 
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dering the juftice of this propofition, in the ablftra&, we hall briefly 
obferve, that jt does not ferve his Lordfhip’s purpofe, for, if it were 
admitted, for argument’s fake, to be true, it would ftill be open to 
this an{wer, that, the union having confolidated the people of lreland 
with the people of Great Britain, the Catholics, initead of forming 
a large majority of the ftate’’ form only a {mall minority ; his fave 
therefore, being deprived of its foundation, falls to the ground. But 
we do not mean to {peak with decifion on the queftion iuelf; it is a 
queftion whica requires much more conlidcration than ais Lardfhip 
appears to have given it; and than we can, in this place, afford to 
beitow on it, ‘Phere is one other remark, however, of his Lord- 
fhip’s, ou the fubject, which demands ‘more ferious notice. “* We 
think,” he fays, ‘* the Catholics to be in an error;. they chink the 
fame of us3, both ought to reflect, tha: every error is not a cruminal 
error, and that cheir error is the greateft who moft err againtt Chniian 
charity.” ‘This is modern /iderality with a vengeance! ‘There fpoke 
the cendid Genius of the Feather’s Tavern! By this fimple mode of 
ftating the queition ail the fundamental differences between ghe Ro- 
mifh and the Proteflant churches are reduced to mére matters of 
djubtful opinion. We think them to be in an error; and they thing the 
fume of us! “Tis a mere difference of opinion, and we are left to tn- 
fer that they are as likely to bein the right as we are! Whata pity 
it is that his Lordflip had not lived in the fixteenth century; how 
many lives might the ingenuity of his realoning, the ftrength of his 
eloquence, and the //berality of his doétrine, have been the means of 
faving! How would they have damped the fires in Smithfield! how 
would they have curtailed the lift of Proteftant martyrs! Bur, alas! 
the Bifhops of those days were bigots; they, poor fouls! were fo fim- 
pie as to belicve that their opinions were not doubtful, fo pertinacious 
as to adhere to thein even in the flames, and fo illiberal as to think 
that there were efiential differences between the two religions, and that 
forms of external u or jhip were not metters of indifference! Certainly 
we wanted no ghoft to come from the grave, nor even a_ bifhop from 
the banks of Winendermere, to tell us that every error is not a cri- 
minal error; but it undoubtedly would require fome fupernatural 
power to make us believe that, when the difference is between Chri? 
and Anti-Chrifi; according to fome, and, according to all, between a 
pure Church, and a Church defiled by human corruptions; ¢heir error 
is the greate/f who molt err, not againk Chriian truth, not againtt 
the Divine precepts, and the Divine model, but again Chrittian cha- 
rity, in his Lordthip’s confined ufe of the term. Soingenioufly, in- 
deed, is his Lordfhip’s argument contrived, (if that can be called an 
argument which has not one charaéteriftic of an argument !) ‘that it 
would fuit equally the meridian of Conftantinople, as that of London 
or of Dublin. For recilely the fame thing may be faid of the Turks 
as he has faid of the paancais sate think the Turks in an error, they 
think the fame of us ; and if the follower of Mahomet happens to dif- 
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play more of the Bifhop’s Chriftian charity than the difciple of Jefus, 
that is, if he difplay a ftronger difpofition to provide for the Chriftian 
minifters, than the other does to provide for the Turkith Imans, the 
error of the Crofs will be greater than that of the Cre/cent /—Such non- 
fenfe as this would not have furprized us from a Regius Profeffor of 
Divinity, five and twenty years ago, who dared to broach from the 
pulpit the feditious doctrine that the people were the fource of the {u- 
preme power, and that they had always the right of depofing their So. 
vereign, whenever, according to their opinion, he did not perform 
his duty ; but, from an Englifh Bifhop, in the nineteenth century, 
it is really too much for human patience to bear. Nor can we admit 
the validity of his Lordfhip’s plea, and ‘ fuffer the rectitude of the 
fpeaker’s intention to fanétify the imbecility of his judgment,” though, 
in the prefent liberal age, the greateft poffible merit has been afcribed 
to goodnels of intention, this is the firft time we have heard it urged 
as oN ea of imbecility. 

he next remedy which his Lordthip, ever mindful of the leffons 
which he imbibed at the Feather’s Tavern, though unmindful of the 
chaftifement which he received for his Refforation and Acceffion Ser- 
mons, in 1776, recommends to the legiflature, is ** a repeal of the 
Teft and Corporation Aas.” A blefled means of promoting unity by 
the encouragement of fchifm! Aware of the {trong and unanfwerab!+ 
arguments adduced againft this meafure, fo full-fraught with mifchief 
and even deftruétion, to our eftablifhments, in the various difcuffiions 
which the queftion has undergone within the Jaft twenty years, the 
Bifhop attempts to bolfter up his own weak and doubtful authority, 
by that of the late Lord Camden, who told him, forfooth, in a téte- 
a téte, that he faw no danger whatever to the Church from the repeal 
of thefe ats! © He then triumphantly exclaims ** If then I ere in this 
matter, I err with the Jate Lord Camden!” Far be it from us to de- 
prive him, inhis old age, of any confolation which he can derive from 
fuch a fleeping partner in error. We would merely fuggelt to his 
Lordfhip that as he has perfifted in his opinion on this point for forty 
years, it is rather too much to expect that his opponents fhould give 
up their opinions to him, who does not even offer a fingle argument 
in fupport of his own. As his Lordfhip has fo frequent occafion to 
appeal to the candour of the age, it is but natural that he fhould pay 
the age fome compliment. Accordingly he tells us: 


“ The general good fen‘e of the age has freed itfelf from many opinions 
on religion and government, which dilturbed the minds of our fathers. The 
Church does not now lay claim to tithes as due by any other law than the 
law of the land. She does not perlecute diflenters whom the cannot per- 
fuade, She denounces no anathema againit {chifmatics—nor arrogales to 
herlelf alone the title of—The True Church. Paflive obedience to bad 
Kings, the divine right of all Kings, and indefeafible fucveffion, are tenets 
now maintained by few. Thefe, and fimilar doétrines concerning Chafch 
and State, which occaiiened fo much troub!e to government, and mifclict 
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to the people, in feveral preceding reigns, have, in the reign of Geores 
{ll. expired with, what gave fupport to moit of them—acobitism.— 
They have been buried, I truft, for ever, in the fame grave with the Pre- 
sender.” 

This miferable rant would have come with a fpecial grace, from 
the Chaplain of the Whig Club, at a Tavern Dinner, It is a libel 
on the Church, in the affected uife.of a compliment, and a fcandal to 
the age which it profefles to eulogize ; it attacks the bafis of all king! 

vernment, in the very breath in which it vaunts its loyalty § ms 
in fhort, it is an outrage alike upon reafon and revelation. It is true 
that a claim to tithes in the exchequer is only fupported by an appeal 
to the laws of the land; but does it follow from hence, that the 
Church has-difclaimed the divine origin of tithes ; or will the Bifhop 
prefume to affert that fuch an origin is entitled to norefpect? When 
did the Proteftant Church per/ecute diflenters? Never! The Bifhep 
knows it, and his infinuation, therefore, is a libel on the Church.— 
She never denounced any other anathema againft {chifmatics than the 
was warranted by the fcriptural denunciations againft the fin of fcbifm 
to‘denounce ; and, if fhe have relaxed in her efforts to ftem the 
torrent of fchifm which is now pouring in upon her on all fides, and 
threatens to overwhelm her, inftead of deferving compliments for her 
negle& of duty, fhe merits chaftifement ; and it is the bounden duty 
of a Bifhop to remedy, by precept and example, fuch an evil if it 
really be found to exift. “That the Church does not lay claim to the 
title of the True Church, as much as fhe has ever done fince the 
reformation, is an aflertion that we fhall not take for granted, becaufe 
advanced by the Bifhop of Landaff. That * paffive obedience to bad 
Kings, the divine right of all Kings, and indefeafible fucceffion, are 
tenets now maintained by few”—/Vhigs, we can eafily believe. Bur 
that rebellion could flow frem the doctrine of pa/five obedience, it was 
left for the fagacity of our author to difcover. 


“¢ Every age”—faid an admirable writer, whofe productions, reli- 
gious and political, it had been happy for the Bifhop of Landaff, if 

¢ had ftudied and made the guide of his opinions, and the rule of 
his conduct, fince a fingle volume of them contains more true know- 
ledge, and more important information, than can be found in all the 
writings of all the Whig Divines, mitred and unmitred, from the re- 
volution: to the prefent hour.—‘* Every age,” faid the venerable 
Mr. Jones, ** hath had that common failing of imagining itfelf to 
be wifer than all that went before it; and the wifdom of the pre- 
fent is frequently boafted of by very ignorant men:” No ftronger 
demonftration of ignorance can furely be exhibited, than the at- 
tempr to prove an increafe of wifdom by a decreafe of knowledge, 
and a deviation from right principles. In no one part of his 
pamphlet has the Bifhop been more unfortunate than in the con- 
Clufion of the paflage juft quoted, For as the doétrines of paffive 
obedience, 
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gbedience®*, and the divine rights of kings, are the doctrines incu. 
cated by the Caurch of England, and grounded ‘on the politi 


thority 





ee, 


«| Paffive'pbedicnce and non-refiftance are terms continually mifunder- 
ftootl or fhifepplied. Obedience, either to'God or man, ‘is two-fold; ace 
tive and pafiive: Tn the cafe Of obedience to Go7, it will hardly be denied, 
that we are bownd to fer, as'well as to act, in fabmiilion to ‘his will: in 
the cafe ofobedience to Man, one limitation, and only one, is) always ‘im- 
pled; that our obedience, whether active or patiive, do not interjere with 
our obedieude to God, do not contravene the commands of Him, who is 
the fountain ofall authority. | Subject to this tingle limitation, we are furely 
bound, both by icripture and by reaton, to ebey,in all things, whether oar 
lh be productive of comfort or of fufiering to ourlelves, Cluldren 
obey your parents, wives obey. your hufbands, fervamts obey your matters, 
fubfedts obey your rulers; are al! precepts ftanding exa@ly upon the fame 
fouridation, and ifuiny from the fame authority, i.e. the authority of God 
himlelf.” Every one of thele precepts is filllimited by ‘that other precept, 
* obey God rather than man,” whenever obedience to the one is incompa- 
tible with obedience to the other! But what-order limitation has any wan 
authority.to lay down ; or where will he find any dilpeniation fur an oppo- 
fite line-of conduct? To fay, that the doérine thus defined does not make 
—— for extreme cafes of fattering, which human'hature is unable to 
bear, and which would’ bring milery upon whole communities, is an wite- 
nableailertion, Perhaps, no cale of obedience, which we can pay to bu- 


man, authority, without an actual violation of our duty to God, can he at- 


tended with sasolerable fufferings and grievances, eliher to communities or 
individuals, But fuppofing it poflible that fuch extreme cales fhould arife, 
the principle or rad ler,* the instinct, of self-freservation, not only may, but, 
perhups, must operate, to excite fuch refiftance as may ward off the evil.— 
Shourd a parent attempt the Ife of his child, a huthand or a matier pat his 
wife or fervant in danger of hts exiftence, there ts no law, cither liaman or 
divine, which will not allow of refittance to fuch aggreflion, as the only 
means Of feli-prefe:vation. But {iill che relationfhip between the parties 
will not be thereby dijiolved, nor the reciprocal duties abrogated. But 
this is far different trom eftablithing the right of refiflance as a princijk, 
and making obedience depend upon mere political compacts and condi- 
tions. 

Thus explained, where can be the error or the danger of the doérines 
of paflive obedience and non-retiltance? Are they not clearly enjoined in 


~ the Holy Scriptares ; and at the fame time evidently necellary to the very 


exillence of civilized tociety, or, at leait, to the prefervation of kingly £0- 
verament, which cannot long tubiift unimpaired on any otber principles? 
As to the application, or mifapplication of thele principles by thofe who are 
called Jacedites, it as a queftion which would require more Confideration Lo 
determine; neither is it neceflary to revive a dilpute, which can now be 
“wpm of no pofible good. , Let Jacoditism then sleep with the Pretender. 

ut fet not the Joyal principles of honeft men and found Chriftians, fleep 
Tikewite. Sarely it can neither be difléyal nor uncenititutional to hope, 
that, as lobg asthe prefent Monarch fvays the fceptre, patlive obedience 
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thority of fcripture, he has, unwittingly, proclaimed the ib 3 of 
the age which he mieant to panegyrize, by afferting that thofe doétrines 
have expired in the prefent reign; and, as unwittingly, paid a very high 
compliment to Facobitijm, which he intended to revile, by imputing to it 
the fupport of thofe doctrines. But the Bifhop muft bear to be told, 
that it required an uncommon portion of aflurance to bring forward this 
miferable trafh again, which he originally advanced in his memorable 
fermons preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, in 1776, after 
the fevere chaftifement which he experienced, at that time, from a 
refpe€table dayman, the worthy friend and companion of Mr. Jones, 
who expofed, in a moft able and fatisfactory manner, the fallacy and 
the falfehood of the preacher’s doctrines, proving them to be alike re- 
pugnant to reafon, and oppcfed to fcripture authority. It was not, 
furely, very magnanimous, after remaining filent then, to re-produce 
the fame fallacies and falfhoods, at the expiration of five and twenty 
years, and in the guile of aflertions too, unfupported by even the fha- 
dow of an argument, or rather, indeed, urged as acknowledged truths 
which fuperfeded the neceflity of argument. But as good, we know, 
frequently arifes out of evil, fo, we truft, this evil will be produétive 
of fome good. ‘The /ayman, thank Heaven! ftill lives, with the abi- 
‘lity, and the inclination, we truft, to wield once more the rod of 
correction, for the chaftifement of one who abufes doétrines which he 
either grofsly mifunderftands, or wilfully perverts, We fufpect, in- 
deed, that his Lordfhip was afraid of this, for he fays, ** If a degree 
of bitternefs againft diffenters be {till fubfifting in the minds of fome 
laymen,” &c. No my Lord, no ditterne/s againft, but a wife and 
prudent diftruft of, diflenters, with fome refentment againft falfe 
brethren, does certainly fubfift in the minds of more /aymen than one: 
Then (in 1776) the Regius Profeffor of Divinity ftood forth as the 
Bithop of Landaff does now, the whining advocate of the enemies of 
the eftablifhed church ;—then, as now, he recommended a relief from 
fubfcription, and a repeal of the Teft and Corporation Acts. But he 
was overpowered by the weight of arguments and authorities brought 
againft htm by his adverfary, and he flunk away from the unequal ~ 
conteft, defeated but not convinced. He, then, predicted, that the 
time would come ‘ when the wifdom of government will grant them 
full relief :” and he is now weak enough to believe, that the period 
for the accomplifhment ef his liberal prophecy. has, at length, ar- 


a 





and non-refiftance will be confidered as our bounden duly, no lefs than our 
(ruefi intereft. , 

His Lordthip, perhaps, has great diflike to any obedience which can be 
the caufe of suffering. What, then, does he think of Martyrdom ? Some of 
the primitive Chriftians fuffered martyrdom, perbaps, unnece(farily, and 
from mifiaken notions of duty. But will the Bifiop fay that martyrdom is 
therefore an error, and fhould fleep in their graves? Apply this to the pre- 
fent fubjeét. Supposing Jacobites to have been in anerror, in their application 
of the piinciple of obcdierite to the Stuart family. Does it follow, that the 
doctrine of obedience in its fulleft extent is therefSre*nét a duty ? 

NO. LXVIII, VOL. XVil. N rived. 
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rived. We ate compelled, indeed, to admit that the Jory and Scrip. 
ture Dodirine of pajjive obedience having been, to a certain extent, fup. 
planted by the Whig and Satanical Doétrine of the facred right of In. 
furredilion, the times afford fome little fan@tion to the Bithop’s liberal 
hopes. But his Lordfhip will, neverthelefs, find to his coft, that 
there flill remains a chofen band of Tories.and High Churchmen—(Nay, 
ftart not; my good Lord)—firmly attached to the principles of their 
anceitors, true to their God, their King, their Country, and them. 
felves ; who will rally round the altar, and the throne, in the hour of 
need, and uphold, with their lives, thofe doétrines which he has the 
prefumption to condemn, and which conktitute their beft (earthly) 
fupport! “ The Tories,” faid Dr. Jablonfki, the King of Pruffia’s 


» Chaplain, on an occafion which cannot have efcaped the Bifhop’s me- 


mory, ** truly and properly fo called, were zealous defenders of the 
Houfe of Hanover, the Church and Monarchy. On the contrary, 
under the cloak of Whiggifm, were concealed factions, which, if let 
alone to itrengthen themfelves, would not be lefs dangerous to the 
Houfe of Hanover, than to the Church and Monarchy.” ‘ The 
Lories;’’ {aid the venerable /ayman, above noticed, to the Bifhop him- 
felf, then only a Doéfor, ** are not fuch drivellers as the Door takes 
them to be, they love liberty and property as well as their neighbours; 
and as to their cheerful, fecial difpofition, the opinion of it is fq well 
eftablifhed, that it has fometimes been turned to their reproach. ‘The 
nature of things is fuch, that all mankind muft engage in fome fer- 
vice or other; and the Jories being no friends to flavery, like that bef 
which is ealfieft, ‘Tere are, properly fpeaking, only two matters; 
we cannot ferve both, and one of them we mutt ferve ; the choice of 
which we will fervevis left to ourfelves, and his fervants we are to 
whom we obey, ‘The TZories prefer that mafter ** whofe fervice is 
perfect freedom”; the Whigs are of a different opinion ; if they are 
pleafed with the wages of their mafter, I can only fay, 1 am forry for 
their tafte, [ envy them not, It is refiftance, and not paffive obe- 
dience, that is the flavifh principle, as they will find who hold it: 
refiftance leading naturally to a military power, the moft terrible, ex- 
penfive, and deftructive of all power, to which they who are fubject 
are in abfolute flavery, becaufe they have no longer the benefit of the 
law ; the only law in fuch a cafe being the will of the conquering 
party; as this unhappy country found to its coft, under the grand 
ufurpation of the laft century.”’**——And as France has fince found. 
With this profeffion of Tory and High Church principles we leave 
his Lordthip to do as he pleafes, expreffing, only, our furprize, that 
he fhould have profited fo little by experience, as till to promulgate 





* If the Bithop’s Tra@ continue to circulate, as will probably be the 
cafe, we earnefily recommend a republication of this {pirited reproof, never 
more feafonable than at the prefent moment; unlefs, indeed, the “ Lay- 
man” will again fet his fhoulder to the wheel, and overturn this new cargo 
oi Whiggifm int the thire. 
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doftrities which he is unable to defend, and which, for that and for fu- 

rior reafons, he qught to have renounced. The doétrine of refiftance, 

which, in its common acceptation, isthe very fame as the doctrine of 
infurrection,) when we confider its origin and its effects mutt furely be 
ranked among thofe works of the devil, which our godfathers and 

dmothers promifed we fhould renounce, Its renunciation, there- 
fore, is a Chriftian duty. Befides, when we advert to the penalty 
annexed to the practical application of it, ** they that refi/) frall recerve 
to themjelves damnation,” he mutt be a bold Whig indeed, who can pro- 
fels his adherence to it. 

Againft the Bifhop’s recommendation to the legiflature, as againft 
fome of the doétrines which he has maintained, we enter our fo- 
lemn proteit, in which, we hope, a great majority of the two Houfes- 
of Parliament ate ful!y prepared to join, notwithftanding the recent 
acceflion of two members of the Whig-Club to the miniftry ; and fhall 
conclude our remarks on the /peech and no /peech, before us, in the 
words of the fame writer from whom we have already fo copioufly 
quoted. 

© There was a Fudas among the apoftles, and there may be fuch a 
character now in the Epifcopal College; but I truft that they are, for 
the moft part, faithful guardians of the church, who will. watch over 
her for fafety, and will not confent to the breaking down of the walls 
of our Jerufalem, to let in the enemy to defile the fanétuary.” 


Gebirus, Poema,  Scripfit Savagius Landor. Oxonii. 12mo. 
Pp. 143. 4s. Kirby, Paternoftcr-Row. 1803. 


HIS poem, from the author’s epiftle to his brother, feems to have 
been committed to the prefs ia June, although it has but re- 
cently come into our hands. /The reader may recollect the exagge- 
rated praifes bettowed upon Gebir in the Critical Review. Doubt- 
lefs, the editors poffefled the watch-word, conduéting to this dark 
fantuary, if fo we may venture to call it, of anarchy and fedition, 
To evince the impartiality which guides our pen, whilft we declare 
the moft open hoftility to the atrocious principles, and lurking infinua- 
tions of the poet, we fhall prefent our readers, firft, with fome poetry 
of diftinguifhed merit ; and, fecondly, with fome which, in our humble 
opinion, demands greatly more than mere critical animadverfion. 
Tamar replies to the Noowp, who offered to wrefile for a fheep, 


“ Mihi non ovis ulla: phafelus 

* Non gerit has nofter, queftus nifi forté raping. 
At mihi cerulex finuofa foramina conchx 
Obvolvunt, lucemque intus de fole biberunt : 
Nam crevere locis ubi porticus ipfa palati 
Et qua purpurea medius flat eurrus in unda. 
Tu quate, fomnus abit: tu lavia tange labella 
Auribus altentis, veteres reminilcitur des, 
Oceanufque (uus quo murmure murmurat tila. 
Sunt he, {unt alizque, dat2 mil) muneraN ymphis, 
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’ - Queifque pares ftrepitus nulla modularis aveni— 
oo. At, Neptune Pater, non funt ea pignora nobis, 
‘ Ef 5 in pralens puero fua reftat avena.’ 
« e propinguabat concurrere prompta virago, 
At prits infpiciess in pectora fafpicavite aia al 
Et tremuit tanquam dubitaret poile latere. 
Ifa videbantur veluti fallentia taQum, 
Et quodam aério levitér fuffula vapore, 
Et formofa, tamen defcribi nefcia forma.” 


Perhaps there is not, even in the Auguftan poets, a paflage more 
truly and genuinely claffical, whether we confider the latinity, the ca. 
dences, the fentiments, or the defcription. What then fhall bound 

. ‘our indignation, when, from the notes themfelves, it is no longer per. 
mitted us to doubt, that the braveft and beft of our Enghith monarchs 
- afe reprefented in the infernal regions, deferving and falfering the mot 
cruel and ignominious tortures? We do not difcover, in this {cene, 
the cold and crafty John, nor the reftlefs, and turbulent, and tragic 
Richard ; but we find, where none but a coward would have placed 
them, the gailant William, and the unfortunate Charles. We find— 
we would paufe, we would doubt, we would bifbelieve, if we were 
able; for it is painful to imagine fuch wickednefs in any man, a 
daring to apply what we fhall now tranfcribe to the moft augutt and | 
venerable perfonage, the glory and delight, the father and protector 
of his people. 


“ Quis verd, umbrarum metuens augenfque tumalium, 
Ife fupercilio candente? Pavoris imago! 
Ifte, recellentem qui ficut bellua frontem 
Surrigit ?—ifte miler, qui, vin@tus refte, fapinus 
Fjulat, ere€lum retinet dum machina ferrum. 
Anne meos inter proavos erat-ille? tulitne 
Gens noftra ignavum, genti hac ignavia, regem ?” 
-» © Tune ‘sae. . cntiaend erase Iberia geffit, 
Sed Scythtichs hoftris Boreas genus appulit oris.’ 

“« Ergo cruentus erat, veritus nec numina Dividm.’ 

* Demonas infernos metuit, nihil ille beatos, 
Quotidiana licet facies inoleverit aris: 

Nec bellator erat: tamen heu que mille profufe 
Marte anime! ut lapides quibus eft exercita funda! 
O icelus ignayum, O aliorum incoria cure, 
Lentaque {zvitia et vecordia frigida regum ! 

O homines animi captos! his vota precefque? 

Qui ry aut ubi funt, hec pal ince Divi?’ 

“ Eja age—majorem (jacet s) ecee gigantem. 
Ecce pales fasem perfulo flore paludem* bs 
Exercent, (copulos caput irrequietaque tangunt 
Pectora: furgit atrox, nigranti periitus alga, 

_ Et fremit, et terram, quam porrigit infula, prenfat. 
Quifnam alius mendax magis, aut magis improbus aufis, 
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« ®* Alter, qui, inter patriam quam reliqucrat et ré¢gnum quod occupaveret, 
pardm quicté vin.” 
; Sceptrs 
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Sceptra fibi tulit, 4 populo fufpenfa, tyrannus? 
' Aut quando fuit afure {itis acrior auri? 

» -  -Scilicet hic populi pater elt! bac nempe fequuti . 
Laude virum, fperant, qua pretextatur, eandem 
Stultitieve fuze fore dedecorive levamen, 

« Avgdin ut aureola lyra verberet agra virgi, 
Uique natent lepide voces procul! ecce, peopinans, 
Ecce nefandum hominem populos qui vendidit auro, 
Hos propria externo juga fummilére tyranno,* 
Perque duo ignavi manierant fecula fervi,’ 

. Horrendum! que furgit ibi tam pallida forma? 
Fare age, fare Aroar,’ rex inclamavit lberus, 
* Me fortaffé oculi fallunt fub imagine rerum, 
SpeCtare infoliti que jam {pectare videntur: 
Surgit enim talis perfufo fanguine nimbus 
Ac operire folet miftam ferrugine lunam, 
Fare quid ifta velit {pecies ita decolor oxis, 
Quidve velit fpatium quo purpura lapfa corona ?” 

We fhall prefent to our reader one more extract, which will con- 
vince him that the men who cry out moft loudly for liberty are fre- 
quently not only the friends and partifans, but the. moft defpicable, 
and fervile flatterers, of a fanguinary and Jawlefs defpot, This: faét 
has been exemplified in Milton, and feverely reprobated by Dr. John- 
fon. The quotation of that illuftrious critic, however praifed for dée- 
licacy of latinity and of adulation, yields perhaps in both to the pro- 
fligate mufe of Landor. We hall begin with the defcription of Etna, 
include the praifes of Buonaparté,-and end, where the poet feems to 
feel fhame and compunétion, with a diftant view of Gibraltar. 


“ Quanta fuper Jucis, fuper arcibus, irruit Atna! 
Horridiore altas confundit luce tenebras, | 
Formofumque diem nebularum intercipit alis, 
Ethera dum medium fecat, auraique potiri 
Denegat ; obfiupuit Tamar, acclinatus amice, 
Corripuitque manus tenuitque incon{cia veftem : 
Audierat fremitum fupra, horrueratque fragorem, | 
Vidit et avulfos jaculantem ad fidera montes. 
Longitis interea figebatlumina Nais; = 
Quod Tamar admirans, ait, ‘ obvenit altera lamma 
Infula? vel nihil heec? et ludor imagine rerum ?” 
* Profpice,’ non aliud refpondit amica petenti : 
Profpicit; adverfum geminas conicendere @uctum 
Et cin&tu refluo caneicere littora cernit : 
‘ Infula quiz juxta eft,’ docet haud ignara maritum, 
* Nomine vix illam undivage novére forores : ‘ 
Aft age! venturis erit altera clariorannis, ~ . _ 
Prole fuperba tua! cecinerunt talia Parce. 
= 
& * Ecce nefandum hominem populos qui vendidit auro, 
Hos propria externo juga fummilére tyranno, &c.’ 
“ Republici quadam feligionibus contrariis évers’, regem, cajus patrem 
peta capife damnirant ab exilio Rolidé vocabant. Proximi verfus pattem 
umbranit,”” ) 
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Nascetur Tamari- ite fila, sorores ! 
Si modo Justitiam Liber tatemque tuetur— 
Mortalis major mortali laude futurus. > , 
Calicolum Stygio minitetur fulmine fedes, 
Sera dabit peenas ultore Sicania Cyrno.’* 
«<Progeniem, cujus fuitimmemoer inter amores, 
. Audiit exultans Tamar affore, brachia fadit 
--Heu quoties in colla nuris, qualique rubore 
_ Fatidice tinxit ridentia labra voluptas ! 
« Extulerat pelago nimbofa cacumina Calpe, 
‘ Jamque domus ftetit ante oculos regalis avorum : | 
Hanc abi confpexit, lacrymis ita fatur obortis. 
‘ Salve excel(a Jovis quam geitit Iberia a we, 
Quam tonitra portare fuum pater iple volebat, 
Et cupidas cohibere nova formidine gentes ; 
Salve itertm, deferta tuis! te preterit Alas, 
Te Zephyras, te Flora, nec imprimit ofcula fronti : 
Sed, patria memor usque mea, salvere jubebo 
Praviupios etiam scopules, exesaque saxa, 
7 Qua veneranda Fides ¥ iviusque invicta guidrunt.” 
- Tm revolutionary times it is more to be lamented than wondered at, 
‘that. a few, even in this happy country, ‘{hould be fo hardened ia 
-erime, fo exafperated»by difappointment, fo defperate by poverty, or 
fo feduced by a»blind and frivolous love of change, as to defire and 
aim to perpetrate: the fubverfion of eftablifhed order. But, that men 
.of ‘liberal education, of ancient family, ‘6f high expectations; that 
anen;aciually esjoyne all the bleflings.of property, fhould, like Mr. ‘ 
Savage. Landor, with to render thofe: bleffings infecure, can only be 
attributed to that folly and blindnefs with which it pleafes the Al- 
mighty to chaftife the laft excefs of human wickednets. 
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Gebir, a Poem. . By Waktes Savage Landor.. The Second Edition. 
1a2mo. Pp. 148. » 4s.. Slatter:and Munday, Oxford; Kirby, 
London, 1803. 0% | 


Ava: the preceding article was. written, the /econd edition of 
Mr, Landor’s Engiith poem of Gebir (of which the Latin poem 
appears to be a free tranflation) was put into our hands ; and, whether 
he was‘fearful thatthe: flattcry lavithed on the murderer of Jaffa, in 
the laft paflage quoted, ‘would be too difguftful-to be tolerated by his 
Englifb readers, in. the prefent temper of the public mind refpecting 
his Corfican’ Majefty, ot whether he had learned that his friend Dr. 
Parr, who firft founded the trumpet of refiftance againft the enemies of 
the French republic, Had given up Buonaparté, he deemed it expedient 
to qualify his bee by the following note, which is not in the Latin 
I. oth béoks appear to have been publifhed at the fame time. 











poem, though | ) 
«¢ A mortal man above alf mortal praife.” Bonaparte (Buona- 
parté) might have been fo; and, in the beginning of his career, it 


“©. ¢ Uymo.’ Corlica.” 
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was aigured that he would be. But unhappily he thinks, that to pro- 
duée great changes, is to perform great adtions 5 to annihilate ancient 
freedom, and io fuoftitute new; to give sepubiics. a monarchical go- 
vernment, and the proyinces of monarchs a republican one; in fhort, 
to overthrow by violence all the inftitutions, and to tear from the 


 peart all the focial habits of men, has been the tenor of his politics to 


the prefent hour. 

It fuch has been the conftant tenor of this ufurper’s politics, which 
no man in his fenfes ever doubted for a moment, what excufe can Mr. 
Landor give to an infulted nation, for the unqualified flattery which 
he beftowed on him ti!l the year 1802; and which, even then, he be- 
ftowed on him in his Latin poem? Buonaparté has been much more 
confiftent than his eulogift. On_ his firlt entrance into life, impelled 
by vanity, and ftimulated by intereft, the Corfican became ajtraitor to 
the king, whofe bounty had fupported him, and the murderer of the 
people, by whom he had been adopted. Every fubfequent ftage of 
his public life has been marked by deeds of equal atrocity ; vindictive, 
blood-thir(ty, and: malignant.; his crimes fer defcription at defiance ; 
and, fo contiftent in wickednefs has he been, that ‘he has never been 
known, to perform one really great oc. good action, How dare Mr, 
Laidor-affert, that ** at the beginning of his career, it was augured”” 
that Buondparté would be *¢ a mortal,man above. all. mortal praife?”’ 
He began his career by the cold-blooded murder of the royalifts at Tou- 
lo;\and by the maflacre of feven, thoufand citizens. of Paris, who 
had the prefumption to affert their right of chuling their reprefenta- 
tives,—a right juft conferred on thent by,a decree of the National, 
Convention ? Were thefe a&s above all praife? The rebels and regi- 
cides of France, indeed, thought fo; but even the Jefsfurious republi- 
cans, the more. moderate traitors, of that guilty land, thought other- 
wife ; they deemed him. too bloody-mainded for them, and,aQually 
imprifoned him as aferrerif?! Mr. Landor, then, ftands conyicted of 
the charge of inconfiftency, for beftowing unqualified praife on this 
wiurper before 1803, and for his feeble attempt to qualify his praife 
then; uniefs, indeed, he mean to affert, that his-rebellion azainft his 
fovereign, the murdr of his countrymen, the maflacres of the pea- 
fantry in Italy, and the thoufand other namelefs crimes which he 
committed in that defolated country, as well as in Egypt; and, laftly, 
the renunciation of his God, and’ perjuries. without.cnd, are more 
venial offences than his breach of faith, and his enmityagainit Great 
Britain. But even this pretext would.not avail him; for, in order to 
juttify his praifes,.he muft infitt thatthe former aés (nos one of which 
he condemns in his note of qualification) were praife-worthy, while the 
latter only are cenfureable. | 

We mutt confefs, that we can give no credit to Mr, L. for his 


Sincerity in the weak qualifications which he affeéts to-aflign to the 


rong praife which he lavifhes on his hero, in the lat Englith edition 
of his poem. Indeed, ‘at the clofe of that very edition, he ‘introduces 
fome lines which had been omitted in che firft edition, and which 
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thew, very clearly, the nature of his principles, and the frength of 
bis attachment to republican France. 
pee EF call yw (you), turn to mercy’s fide, 
’ Ye fone of Gan, for glory waits you i 
Pale monarchy flies hast! her Afian vate; 
« .». Graven with tygers linked before her car, 
And riot loves, and fatyrs, crown'd with flowers, 
weet Round which whole nations reel’d away. from truth— 
Fiaw’d with the fpear, and on the fands reverit, 
Spl the flow poifon that confum’d the brave. 
es ow, youth exult! now, harrafl’d age, repole! 
f Yours are the rural {ports, unchill’d by fear, 
oo <a plenty, ce, and liberty, that loves 
open Fa Messi pul; adh late wahoaths ibe sot. 
v1 Rotiid every cottage, and throughevery wild, 
. » For you the vine her purple wreath fufpends, 
Phe glaucous olive bears the cold for you, &c.” 
Tf thefe lines were read to the wretched flaves over whom the ob- 
jeét of Mr. Landor’s panegyrics rules with a rod of iron, difpofing at 
is pleafure, of their liberty, their property, and even their lives, they 
would pee confider them as ‘the language of derifion and mockery ! 
At the clofe of the book, whence this paflage is extra@ted, the author - 
has found it expedient to add one other meagre note of qualification, in 
which he obferves, that great’ hopes were raifed from the French 
revolution, but every good man is difappointed.”” ‘The good men who 
rejoic dae ath Louis the Sixteenth, and the fubverfion of ° 
the monarcliy, have page’ A cary difappointed, at finding the empire _ 
of equality, which Mr. Landor alfo panegyrizes, exifting only in the 
confular proclamations, and at the head of the confular code; and a 
military defpotifm fubftituted in its place, by the very ‘ child and . 
champion of jacobinifm.” But really good men experience other 
feelings than thofe of difappointment, at the origin, progrefs, and clofe 
of a revolution, which they forefaw from the firft would prove the 
Bane and the feourge of Europe. ‘The poetry of the Englith edition 
is greatly inferior to that of the Latin, and has, indeed, nothing to re- 
commend it, 


The Revolutionary Plutarch: exbibiting the moft diflinguifbed Characters, 
Literary, Military, and Political, in the recent Annals of the French 
Republics; ‘the greateft part the original information of a Gentle- 
‘man réfident at Paris. To-which, as an Appendix, is repririted en- 
tire, the Clebrated Pampbiet of “ Kittine no Murper.” 
_Iamo, 2 yols. Pp. 844. 12s. Murray. 1804. 


| ‘HOEVER contributes to ftrip off the mafk, which interef 
)W.. and fellow-feeling have combined to give to the heroes of the 
French revolution, and to exhibit their cha s, their conduct, and 
their crimes, in a narrative, undifguifed by the varnith of adulation, 
by the cant of jacobinifm, renders an important fervice to 
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caufe of virtue and of truth, Atan early part of the French Re- 
olation,, ‘ome jacobinical writer in this country publifhed two vo- 
lumes, profeffing to contain the lives of the founders of the republic, 
but which in fact difplayed a tiffue of falfhoods, {omar of them, in- 


deed, proceeding from the grofleft ignorance,) an 


fulfome adulation on the moit criminal characters, a 
before us are. marked by different principles, proceeding from more 
ious and more authentic fources of information, and influenced by 


a mafs of the moft 
The volumes 


a greater refpect for truth. They contain, however, “ the particulays 


of no perfon, who is not either a relative, a courtier, a favourite, a 


tool, an accomplice, or a rival, of the too-fortunate Corfican upitart, 
now the oppreflor and plunderer of the European continent,” Th 
firt volume, to which our. attention will be confined in this article, i 


filled with the lives of Moreau, Sieyes, Fouche, Barras, Rederer, 


Volney, Pichegru, Riouffe, David, and ‘Falleyrand.. . P 

In the life of Moreau, the Janguage of panegyric is much too pre- 
dominant, which proceeds, we fufpect, from coo ftrong a reliance on 
French authorities for many of the military details, and of the ré- 
fletions which accompany them. His bafenefs to his friend and ine 
ftrugtor Pichegru, too, is not reproved with fufficient ftrength; nor is 
the declaration of Moreau, * that until an honourable peace,” that 
is fuch a-peace as would gratify the ambition, and favour the views, 
of the Corfican ufurper, ** had reftored the tranquillity and happinefs 


of his countrymen, he would ferve any perfon who 


uld aflume or 


ulurp the executive government,—either a R obetpierre or a Bourbon ; 
a Barras or a Buonaparté,” imputed, we incline to believe, to its true 
motive. Such. a declaration, though to thofe. perfans who look on) 
at the fuperficies of things, and confider country as a kind of abitr 
being, without affixing to it thofe properties, thofe affinities, and 
thofe circumftances, which alone can give it intereft or valug, may. be 
alcribed to patriotifm ; but to fuch, as -know how to analyze aud to 


Beesceints the principle of patriotilm, none of its diftingu: 
ra 


ing cha- 


eriftics will be found in this declaration, which feems to us rather 


to have proceeded from a much miore felfith motive. 


This belief, 


indeed, is cpa pale by the fubfeguent part of the declaration ; 


** but peace an 


order once returned, he would oppofe all ambitious 


intriguers, fanfculottes, or princes, direCtors or confuls, who abufed 
their power to enflave Frenchmen, and were infamoms enough to de- 
prive them of a liberty for which they had been fighting fo many years, 


and for which they had made fuch numerous facrifices. 


Now we are 


yet to learn what oppofition Moreau made to Buonapafté after the 
peace of Anjicns, who, it will not be denied, abufed his power to en- 
flave the people, and was infamous enough to deprive the nation of its 
liberty. That fpecies of patriotifm, which fubdues all fenfe of alle- 
glance to legitimate power, and ftifles aj] the feelings of loyalty, on the 
ene hand, while it fanctions rebellion and favours ufurpation, on the 
other, is not, we confefs, fuch as we with to fee praifed by the hifte- 
flan, or encouraged by our countrymen. Still, however, we are not 





furprifed that the biographer fhould feel fome partiality for a man who 


rifes 
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‘186 a ORIGINAL CRITICISIN 
rifes much fuperior to moft of thofe whofe’ chara@ters he has under. 
to delineate. His military talents, his general integrity, his 
ifinteréftedniefs, and his abftinence from crimes and cx tortions, 
when fo ftrongly tempted by the influence of example, to the adoption 
of an oppofite sneuel, ‘are certainly highly honourable to him, 
Thou ba it obferved, that, free ag he-was himfelf from {tains of this 
na 
fr 








h 
a8 , the horrors committed by his army, in his memorable retreat 
om Germa: », have been feldom exceeded by the devaftations and 
wickednefs s any of the republican hordes. General Vandamme, a 
yi pM oataty was firft accufed of incapacity by Pichegru, after. 
wards degraded by Moreau, who fent him to the rear of the army, and 
‘ rewarded by Buonaparté, ‘who has made him governor of Lille, 
* fotmerly eneyes by the unfortunate Count de Sombreuil. This 
andzmme “isthe fon of a barber, and was, before the revolution, 
condemned to the gallows for houfe-breaking, and was marked on his 
thoulders with ‘a Ht iron. In T7094 he fent to* the’ guillotine the 
Uidge, whofe Hiimanity had, in 1788, faved his Vife.”” Of another 

ious jac bin, ‘Augereau, the friend andthe favourite of Buonaparte, 
We have fome ciitidus anecdotes ; but we fhall notice thefe in our ac- 
Codiit of the fetotid volume, which contains his life. 
~~ ger fketch of the grand conftitution-monger, the 
Abbe Sieyes, the author has, from the’ ufe of unguarded language, in- 
cautioufly appeated to make a conceffion, which, from the foundoels 

his princ aaa we are perfuaded it colild not. be his intention to 
mgt héfany queftions,”’ he remarks, “* were debated, or any 

$ 
wh 


aropoled for ‘the improvement of his country, ot for the relief of hit. 
Oo : af eh bie se vik indie lt or Soil dat taf 

j laid afide the Charaéter of the partifan ard the innovator for that 
Of the prie#. On the roth of ‘Augutt 1789, he vehemently oppofed 
the! fuppieffion of Clerical tythes.” Now, here the author feems to 
fay, that tol tythes was a plan calculated to improve the 


Seat aes ‘relieve the people, when no one knows better than 
rimfel saree the a of the propofition was to ruin the clergy, fo to 
€ 






te em in the eyes of the people, for the farther purpofe of fub- 
erting religion itfelf; and that fo far from being beneficial to the 
country, it gave a death-blow to that fecurity of property, without 
which neither huppibefs nor comfort can faba in a ftate. ‘Sieyes, it 
is known, was ‘appointed by the Directory athbaffador to the court of 
Berlin, upon which our author makes the following pertinent ob- 
fefvations : | 


Sop he infolenee of the Diretory, in fending fo notorious a regicide am- 
ba r to a King, was only furpatfed by the weaknefs, meanne!s, er trea- 
chery, of the Prutlian minifiers, in not only not advifing their fovereign to 
refent it, but perfuading him to degrade monarchy and monarchs, by en- 


~ ring at his court the prefence of one of the murderers of another fove- 


it was, however, not in Pruffia where Sieyes found his reception the 
moit flattering, and*his refidence the moft agréeable : he was excluded from 
more 
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re than one fociety into which all other foreign ambaffadors were ad™ 
' mitted; and, when admitted any whete, he was thunned, defpifed, and 
often execrated. When-he requefted4o be prefented to the Field-Marthal 
Baron Koobelfdoff, this old and loyal warrior abruptly aniwered, ¢ Non, tt 
sani phrase’; in aNufion to a cruel expreilion ufed by Sieyes, whenhe voted 
for the death of Louis XVI*. The behavivur of this hero, and of many 
Other Pruvfians, will, if poffible; palliate in the eyes of pofterity, the bafe and 
felfith conduct of the Pruffian cabinet, both on this and on many other cc- 
icafions.” 


Ic.is much to be lamented, that there is not an officer at every court 
with {pirit enough to treat regicides with the farhe contempt. 
A life of Fouché, another of Buonaparté's confidential friends, was 
iven in-one of our former volumes. He was the bloody aflociate of 
lot D’Herbois, the ftrolling-player; and father of the’French re. 
ublic, at Lyons, where they exercifed their ingenuity with wonderful 
Fiecel, in devifing new means of deftruction. After the death of 
Robefpierre, he was denounced in the convention by Tallien, as “a 
thief and a terrorift, whofe barbarous and criminal conduct would caft 
an everlafting difhonour upon any aflembly of which he wag fuffered to 
be a member ;” and he was accordingly expelled from. that aflembly. 
He was, however, reftored to favour and to power by the jacobins, 
duting the reign of the Directory, who made him minifter of »po- 
lice, in which office he was continued, by Buonaparté, ’ till lately, 
“when, by the intrigues‘of Talleyrand, he was made to exchange his 
fituation for that of a fenator. | | 


« During Fouch¢’s. minifiry, 16 reyalifts. were guillotined, 302 were 
fhot, 1660 were tran{ported, 96 died in the. Temple and other, prilons, and 
44 are yet detained {tate prifoners. Of the jacobins, 9 haye been guillo- 
tined, 24 (hot for robbing the diligemes, 120° tran‘ported, and 10 confined 
as (tate prifoners. Fouché difcovered, as a police minifier, from june 1799 
to November 1802, 32 con!piracies, orpretended con(piracies ; be doubled 
the number of French fpies; and the number of criminals punilhed in 1392 
were double the number of thofe condemned in 1799. In the’ lat four 
years, from 1799 to 1803, 2502 fuicides were committed at Paris, and 3809 
in the provinces: 2006 flate prifoners have been at the Temple, and 
166,009 names of criminals have been entered in the goalers’ books all over 
France ; of thefe 29,650 have been releafed or acquitted, 155051 guillotined 
or thot, 25,060 have been tranfported, 36,464 have been condemned to-the 
gallies, and the remainder were {till imprifoned in December 1802.” 





© * La mart et sans phrase; were the only words fpoken by Sieyes in 
voting for the death of his King.” , 
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rifes ‘much fuperior to moft of thofe whofe’ charaéters he has under. 
taken to dclincate. His military talents, his general integrity, his 
Known difintereftednefs, and his abftinence from crimes and extortions, 
when fo ftrongly tempted by the influence of example, to the adoption 
of an ie conduct, are certainly highly honourable to him, 
Though, beit obferved, that, free as he was himfelf from ftains of this 
nature, the horrors committed by his army, in his memorable retreat 
from Germany, have been feldom exceeded by the devaftations and 
wickednefs of any of the republican hordes. General Vandamme, a 
furious jacobin, was firft accufed of incapacity by Pichegru, after- 
(nN Sn by Moreau, who fent him to the rear of the army, and 
Jatt y,. rewarded by Buonaparté, who has made him governor of Lille, 
a pott baeaerty enjoyed by the unfortunate Count de Sombreuil. This 
Vaidamme ** js the fon of a barber, and was, before the revolution, 
condemned to the pallows for houfe-breaking, and was marked on his 
thoulders with a hot iron. In 1794 he fent to the guillotine the 
judge, whofe humanity had, in 1788, faved his life.” Of another 
furious jacobin, ‘Augereau, the friend andthe favourite of Buonaparté, 
we have fome ctitious anecdotes; but we fhall notice thefe in our ac- 
Count of the fecotid volume, which contains his Jife. 

“Tn his ‘biographical fketch of the grand cont{titution-monger, the 
Abbe Sieyes, the author has, from the! ufe of unguarded language, in- 
caltioufly appeared to make a conceflion, which, from the foundoels, 
of his principlés, we are perfuaded it cotild not. be his intention to 
make, “ ‘When any queftions,”’ he remarks, ‘¢ were debated, or any 
plans propofed for the improvement of his country, or for the relief of his 
countrymen, ftom which his perfonal intereft or fortune might fuffer, 
Sieyes laid afide the Charaéter of the partifan and the innovator for that 
of the prieft. On the roth of Auguft 1789, he vehemently oppofed 
the’ fuppreffion*of Clerical tythes.” ‘Now, here the author feems to 
fay, that the fuppreffion of tythes was a plan calculated to improve the 
a eet and ‘to relieve the people, when no’ one knows better than 
himfelf, that the object of the propofition was to ruin the clergy, fo to 
degrade them in the eycs of the people, for the farther purpofe of fub- 
verting religion itfelf; and that fo far from being beneficial to the 
country, it gave a death-blow to that fecurity of property, without 
which neither happinefs nor comfort can fabGtt in a ftate. Sieyes, it 
is known, was appointed by the Dire&tory ambaffador to the court of 
Berlin, upon which our author makes the following pertinent ob- 
fefvations : 


« The infolence of the Direflory, in fending fo notorious a regicide am- 
haflador to a King, was only furpaffed by the weaknefs, meanne!s, cr trea- 
chery, of the Pruilian miniflers, in not only not advifing their fovercign to 
refent it, but perfuading him to degrade monarchy and monarchs, by en- 
during at his court the prefence of one of the murderers of another fove- 
re * 

Bie was, however, not in Pruffia where Sieyes found his reception the 
moit flattering, and his refidence the moft agreeable : he was excluded from 

more 
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more than one fociety into which all other foreign ambaffadors were ad™ 
mitted ; and, when admitted .any where, he was fhunned, defpifed, and 
often execrated. When he requefted.to be prefented to the Field-Marthal 
Baron Knobelfdoff, this old and loyal warrior abruptly an{wened, * Nom, et 
sani phrase ;? in allufion to a cruel expretlion ufed by Sieyes, when he voted 
for the death of Louis XVI*. The behavicur of this hero, and of many 
dther Pru‘lians, will, if poffible, palliate in the eyes of pofterity, the bafe and 
felith conduct of the Pruffian cabinet, both on this and on many other cc- 
cafions.” 


Ic is much to be lamented, that there is not an officer at every court 
with f{pirit enough to treat regicides with the farhe contempt. 
A life of Fouché, another of Buonaparté’s confidential friends, was 
iven in one of our former volumes. _ He was the bloody aflociate of 
Collot D’Herbois, the ftrolling-player, and father of the French re- 
public, at Lyons, where they exercifed their ingenuity with wonderful 
fuccefs, in devifing new means of deftruction, After the death of 
Robefpierre, he was denounced in the convention by Tallien, as ** a 
thief and a terrorift, whofe barbarous and criminal conduct would caft 
an everlafting difhonour upon any aflembly of which he was fuffered to 
be a member ;” and he was accordingly expelled from. that affembly. 
He was, however, reftored to favour and to power by the jacobins, 
‘during the reign of the Directory, who made him minifter of : po-. 
lice, in which offive he was continued, by Buonaparté, till lately, 
when, by the intrigues:of Talleyrand, he was made to exchange his 
fituation for that of a ferator. | 
« During Fouché’s minifiry, 16 royalifts. were guillotined, 302 were 
fhot, 1660 were tran{ported, 96 died in the Temple and other prilons, and 
44 are yet detained ftate prifoners. Of the jacobins, 9 have been guillo- 
tined, 24 thot for robbing the diligenes, 120 tran‘ported, arid 10 confined 
as (late prifoners. Fouché difcovered, asa pelice minifier, from june 1799 
to November 1802, $32 con(piractes, or pretended con{piracies ; be doubled 
the number of French fpies; and the number of criminals punifhed in 1392 
were double the number of thofe condenined in 1799. Ip thefe lat four 
years, from 1799 to 1803, 2502 fuicides were committed at Paris, and 3809 
in the provinces: 2006 flate priloners have been at the Temple, and 
166,00) names of crimina!s have been entered in the goalers’ bogks all over 
France ; of thefe 29,650 have been releafed or acquitted, 153051 guillotined 
or thot, 25,060 have been tranfported, 36,464 have been condemned to the 
gallies, and the remainder were {till imprifoned in December 1802.” 





« * «La mort et sans phrase; were the only words fpoken by Sieyes in 
yoling for the death of his King.” , 
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_ Savation; a, Descriptive and Satirical Poem, By J. Amphlett. Small 8vo, 
Pr. 88.. Wolverhampton, printed ; Longman and Rees, London. 


HIS Poem, Mr. A. informs.us in his Preface, has been long delayed by 
_ a citcumflances which he jufily deems it needle!s to explain to the pub- 
lic, and, but for an engagement which he conceived himfe/f under to bring 
it out, it had never feen the light. ‘It is too late,” he obferves, “ in the 
day of enthufialm ; every book{eller’s thop is loaded with works of a fimi- 
lar nature, which way be traced from the firft wits of the time down to the 
moft illiterate bellman. . Hifiory, ancient and modern, has been rantacked 
for examples,\.and every “ petty, pelting” pamphleteer has danced on the 
plains,of Marathon, and difputed the Straits of Thermopylz ; it is even 
ampoflible ta bring forward any quotation, that breathes a {park of public 
ti but what has been exhibited to every eye and founded on every ear. 
The poor Corfican has been oppofed and expofed; Czfared, Cromwelled, 
and Alexandered, till it is impoffible to attach any thing more to his piClure 
that is abhorrent, or add any thing that is contemptible.” 

There is ‘much truth in this obfervation, but the word adjorrent at the 
clofé of it is improperly ufed, for, to excite abhorrence. Without, however, 
having tecodrle to hard names, or rude epithets, the poet has contrived to 

ive an intérefting narrative of probable facts, in three books; the firft of 
which exhibits: the proceedings of the French legiflature, and the dreams 
ofthe French army, on the fubjeé of invafion ; the confequences of the in- 
vafion of France by the allies ; fome compliments to the Englith volunteers; 
‘and concludes with a parallel between this country and France. The 
clofing lines of this book, which refle€ credit on the author’s feelings and 
principles, we fhall extraét as a fpecimen of his poetical talents, 


_& ©? Who that’s cheer’d by reafon’s radiant beam, 
Did e’er of Gauls and fubjugation dream ? 
~ Yield our lov’d native ifle and beauty’s charms, 
To fell mifrule, and fervile Frenchmen’s arms ? 
Bow to a realm of fops in valour’s field ? 
_ To mere politenefs and pomatum yield ?* 
Yes! when fell flaughter through our ranks has hewn 
And our low’d fields with bleeding heroes ftrewn ; 
When, faithful to their foil, our bones remain ; 
Rot in the fea, or whiten on the plain ; 
And nought awaits the victor’s eye to cheer, 
But hills of crimfon hue and valleys drear ; 
One joylefs wafie that mute to Heav’n complains, 
Where filence, wrapt in gloom, for ever reigns, 
Then may proud France her hateful banner rear, 
And, unceb ted, wield the fceptre here ; 
Tell to the weeping world, her ruffian crew 
Had slain the heroes they could not subdue.” 





—_ 


~* The Bard has evidently collected his notions of Republican Gauls from 
the known manners-of Monarchical French, to which, unfortunately, at leaft 
as far as drefs and behaviour are concerned, they have not the {malleft re- 
femblance. Rev. ; 1%. 
e 
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The fecond book prefents a view of the a@ual flate, and politics, of the 
different powers of the continent; the warlike preparations of the rival 
countries of England and France; the march of the French troops to the 
coaft, and ¢heir embarkation in the night. In this book there are fome re- 
fleGtions on a certain defcription of perfons in this country, which, if we 
underftand the author’s meaning, are not more harth than unjaft; for thefle 
perfons, though they prefer a regular to a volunteer force, have certainly the 
welfare and intere(ft of their country at heart, as much as their opponents. 
The third book prefents us with the landing of the French; the attacks 
‘which they fultain; their defeat; and the elcape of Buonaparté in a boat. 
As to the lait part, we truft, the Poet will not prove a Protfet; indeed, if 
Buonaparté fhould venture his precious life in the expedition, and once {et 
foot on Englith ground, we have very little fear about his return, 


The Test of Union and Loyalty, on the lone-threatened French Invasion, The Fourth 
Edition. Written ag Fee by W. F. Sullivan, A. B. late of the Theatres- 
Royal, Windfor, Weymouth, &c. &c. Svo. Pr,32. Hatchard. 


1803. 
THIS ose patriotic addrefs has the double merit of good poetry, and 


ood principles, to recommend it to the notice and encouragement of all 
friends of their country. On the appropriate thefis which he has felected, 
‘Pro aris et focus, pro rege, grege, et lege, aunc tempus est Augnandum, the 
authoridefcants with much humour and truth, and has furnithed as pleating 
a poetical dith for a true Britifh palate, as we have fit down to for lome 
time. 


TALE. 





The Swiss Emigrants; a Tale. 12mo, Per.126. Longman and Rees. 1604. 


HIS is an intereiling> affecting, and infiruétive tale, replete with good 
fenfe and good morals. A Swils gentleman enters, in early youth, inte 
the French fervice; but, after having pailed feveral years in it, feels a dif- 
pofition to revifit his native country, where he marries and fettles. His 
wife now dies, leaving him an infant daughter, and the occurrence of fub- 
fequent misfortunes renders it neceflary for bim to retrench his ex 
and to adopt a plan of the molt rigid economy. For this purpofe he retires 
to the village of Langen, fitusted in. the mountains, near the borders of 
beautiful lake, and undertakes the arduous ta{k of intproving the minds, and 
meliorating the condition, of its inhabitants, while he fuperintends the educa 
tion of his only child. The means which he adopts for the accomplifhment 
of this defirable object, and the fuccefs which attends them, are developed at 
length, and occupy the principal part of the volume. His withes in this refpe@ 
being gratified to the utmoft, his daughter anfwering his moit fanguine ex+ 
pectations, and having beftowed her affections on a cto young man, to 
whom the is now to be unjted, the father’s happine/s is. nearly complete, 
when the whole of this Utopian fabric is crambled into duft by the invation 
of the French. The inhabitants of Langen march to combat the invaders 
of their country; many of them fall in the field; our hero himfelf is wound- 
ed; his favourite village is deierted,, and the women and children, uncer 
we 
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we direQion of iis daughter, emigtate to Coire in the country of the Griftps, 
is intended fon-ti-law having perithed in the fame aAion, his daughter's 
health gradually declines, and fhe at Jafi falls a victim to gricf and difaps 

intment,. The narrative is ably written, the language is good, and the 


fentiments are unexceptionable. 


POLITICS: 





The Salutary Effects of Vigour, exemplified in the operation. of the Nottingham Aci; 
Passed in the last Session of Parliament; being a sequel to ** Thoughts on the late 
General Election, as demonstrative of the Progress of Jacobinism.”’’ By John 
Bowles, Efg. Svo. Pp.12. Gd. Rivingtons. 180+. 


LL our readers muft remember the flagrant violations of law, decency; 
and order, which have marked the eleGtions at Nottingham for ‘ome 
years paft, and more particularly the lait general election, which ended in 
the return of Mr. Birch. The magiftrates of the town made a vain attempt 
to defend themfelves againit the charge of tolerating, if not of encouraging, 
thefe outrages ; and, when a bill was brought into Parliament, for the pur- 
fe of remedying fimilar evils at future elections, by giving a concurrent 
jyurifdiction to the county magifirates in the town of Nottingham, a violent 
outcry was raifed in the Houfe of Commons, by thé partifans of the corpo- 
fation, who contended that its privileges were about to be violated without 
any neceflity. The event, however, has demonftrated the. falfiood of all 
thofesatfertions; for, at the election which took place after the decition of 
the Committee of the Houle of Commons, which fet'afide the return of Mr. 
Birch, the magilirates for the county, deriving their jurifdiclion from this 
new law, fo efiectually exercifed their authority, that the utmo(t peace and 
‘good order prevailed, and Mr. Coke was elected. By this it was clearly 
roved, that the riots at the preceding eleétions were occafioned by the 
upinenefs and negle@ of the town magiftrates; and that the conseguence, if 
not the design, of themy was the return of a member not chofen by a majority 
of the electors, The whole police of Nottingham, too, has undergone a 
complete reform ; and, where riot, drunkennels, and debauchery prevailed, 
peace, fobriety, and decorum are now vifible. Thus are Mr. Bowles’s pre- 
dictions, as to the youd effects of this law, fully verified. And, we truft, 
the precedent will not be forgotten; for, it is much to be detired, though 
not for the fame reafons, that a fimilar law thould be enaéied, in order to 
ive a concurrent jurifdiction to the 'magiltrates for the county of Middle- 
Son with the magittrates for the city of London. Such a law would tend 
materially to forward the ends of public juftice, and to cure the numerous 
evils to which the defeAive police of the city, and the abfurd, puerile, and 
mifchievous jealoufy, in relpedt of its Arivileget, have given birth. 


The Life of Bonaparte (Buonaparté), First Consul of the French Refublic, from his 
birth to the present period, including a full and accurate account of all the Battles 
and Victories fought and gained by the Armies under the chief command of Bona- 
parte, Moreau, Brune, Sc. during the late war; together with the number 
Men kiiled, wounded, and taken prisoners in each battle: also the Countries, Cities, 
Towns, Arms, Stoves, Fe. He. captured by the French Forces. With several 
other interestiag circumstances, 12m0, Pr. 52. 6d. Neil. wom “ 

: . I 
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_ THE evident obje& of this mifchievous little publication, is to-raife the 
character of Buonaparte in the eflimation of the peuple ef this country, and 
to procure for him either partifans or flaves, by exciting admiratién in ome 
and térror in‘others. It contains a mals of falihoods, compiled from, the 
wretched productions of the proftituted prefies of Paris, mifreprelenting 
alike his origin and his conduét, exaggerating his prowefs, magnifying his 
talents, and palling over all his crimes and enormities. The man who could 
pn, and ihe man who could publifh, fuch a book as this, at fuch a period, 
deferve the feverett caftigation. It is clearly the work of a jacobin faction, 
who have pufhed it through seven edtvien:, and who, we know, havé taken in- 
credible pains to circulate it among the pealantry, particularly in Kent. 





The Anti-Gallican; or Standard of British Loyalty, Religion, and Liberty: including 

a Collection of the Arincipal Papers, Tracts, Shecches, Poems, and Songs, that 

_ have been published on the Threatened Invasion ; together avilh hany original 

pieces on the same subject. 8vo. Pr.500, 7s. Od. Vernor and Hood, 
1804, - 


THE volume before us contains the firft twelve numbers of a periodical 
ublication, the nature of which is fufticiently explained in the title page, 
t was evidently undertaken for the beft of purpofes, to revive the old Anti- 

Gallican fpirit, which our wifer anceftors fo fondly cherithed, at a time 
when we have more to dread from Gallic perfidy and Gallic power, than at 
any former period of our hiftory. Its contents exhibit no {mall portion of 
ability, with a very large portion of true patriotifm, The fources whence 
the selected pieces are derived, are generally, though not always, {pecified. 
There is but one article in the book which is exceptionable: We mean 
“ A New Te Deum,” which is a profane parody on a part of our liturgy. 
We thall extraét a letter written in 1797, by a foreign ambafiador at Paris, 
who appears to have formed a very juft eftimate of Buonaparté’s charadter ; 
becaule it is but little known. It appeared in Peltier’s “ Paris pendant 


Yannée 1797.” 
“« ATROCITI£S OF BONAPARTE, IN 1797, 


“ Efcaped at length from the long and cruel fatigues of the moft mur- 
derous of wars, I am juft arrived from the Army of Italy, after being lamed 
for life at the battle of Arcola, I have paid the debt of gratitude, which I 
owed to my country; I have given her proofs of my nell and of my love, 
and have fealed them with my blood. Become an invalid in the bloom of 
youth, and no longer able to fight in her fervice, I am entitled to-her pro- 
tection. In her bofom have I fought an afylum, and no longer able to ferve 
her with an arm paralyfed by the feel of the enemy; I, neverthelels, de- 
vote to her a heart which adores her, and a holy bolcnefs in denouncing to 
her, I will not fay abufes, that would be too cold an.expreflion, but deeds 
of atrocity, at which Nero himfelf would have bluthed, and which Suetonius 
would not have dared to impute to that monfier, 

. ™ Believe me, I do not difpute the great military talents of Bonaparte ; 
his fucceffes {peak for themfelves. But what I contend for is, that Bona- 
parte is the moft dangerous of all the French citizens; that Bonaparte is a 
citizen in the manner of Cafar, that it is in the manner of Caefarthat he 
loves «quality, and that it is with all the contempt which Ceefar entertained 
for the Senate of Rome, that Bonaparte {peaks of the government of France, 


For the truth of my affertion, I appeal to all who are in the habit-of bei 
gonitantty 
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confiantly about his perfon. He is Guftavus in the midft of battles bft like 
Gaftavus, he pants for a throne and a crown, not to fet it upon the head of 
~ this or that prince, but to place it upon his own. 

“ The mof violent fatraps of the great king had lefs power, and certain! 
lefs infolence and lefs vanity, than Bonaparte has given proofs of during his 
campaigns in Italy. 

“« Thefe are facts of the greateft notoriety. , I only relate what all have 
feen, what every general has heard, and what all are ready to depoie, whem 
ever they are called on by the Directory, with the exception of a w-etch of 
the name of Lz Clerc,* the flave of Robelpierre, of Rusca, a drinker of blood, 
and a fhamelefs robber, and of a few brigands of the fame flamp. 

“ Ardently do I hope, that {ome one more fkilful than myfelf will furnish 
the public with a detail of the attrocities committed by Bonaparte: they 
exceed all poflible belief! I call upon every true Frenchman, now at the 
head of our armies in Italy, to fave their country and their fellow-citizens, 
and to declare to the Direétory what they know of the faéts which | am 
about to denounce. I call too, upon the Direétory, to interrogate the belt 

etals in the army. Guarantee them but from the foinard of Bonaparte, 
then will they ren out, and this is what they will depofe, 
** Bonaparte, befides the contributions. which he levies, exaéts allo enor 
mous fums for himfelf, and appropriates to his own ule as much of the {polia- 
tion of the countries he has devaiiated as fuits his convenience; this money 
is lodged in the hands of feveral bankers at Genoa, Leghorn, and Venice, 
Very confiderable fums alfo have been fent inte Corfica. 
“ Bonaparte is at once the vaineft and the moft impudent of mortals, 
But he unites the vanity of a child to the atrocity of a damon. 
. © T fay—(and it is what twenty thoufand men know without daring to 
fay it,-but what ali will fay, now that, like another Curtius, I throw mylelf 
into the gulf for the fafety of my brethren in arms)—I fay, that in no age, 
and under no tyrant, have crimes more enormous been committed, than 
thofe which are daily committed under the direétion and authority of Bona- 

arte ! Be 

me Will it be credited, that in the hofpitals appropriated to the fick and 
wounded, the furgeons devoted to Bonaparte have a constant order, as {von 
as they fee a fick fo|dier palt recovery, or one whole incurable wounds will 
render him no longer of ufe to the fervice, to fet a mark upon his bed; 
whith fatal mark announces to the attendants that this victim zs fo be carried 
away with the dead! He is accordingly thrown into a waggon appointed to 
remove lhe dead bodies to the grave, and is generally strangled or smothered! 
But notwithfianding thefe precautions, as the carriages move along to the 
place of interment, the cries and ns of the unfortunate men about so 4e 
baried alive, may be diftinéily heard on all fides! To this horrible fact I have 

f been an eye-wiinels, as well as to what I am going to relate. 

In the month of July, 1797, after an ation which took plaee near Salo, 
on the Lac de Guarda, Bonaparte gave orders that not only the dead, but the 
dying and wounded, should be buried! The wretched vidtims were placed upon 
five waggons, anid at midnight were dragged to an enormous ditch, and pre 


—s — di in — 


a? 2 


© This wretch afictwards married the Corfican’s fifter, ‘and was fent 
with the command of the army to Saint Domingo, where he paid the forfeit 
of his crimes.” ~~ 
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cipilated therein, The cries of the living being diflinéily heard, the mon- 
fiers threw down eight loads of burning lime upon them, which, falling 
upon the undrefled wounds of the poor viétims, cauled them to fend forth 

ipiercivg moans, that the virtuous curate of Salo, feized with horror at 

e tianfaction, died in confequence of the aflright! 

« Such are the atrocities to which | have been an eye-witnels, and which 
Tdenounce to all men and to all ages! If the Diceciory with to be fatisfied 
as to the truth of my allertions, they have it in their power to be fo. Ido 
not fign my name to this letter, as 1 am not defirous of being affaflinated be- 
fore the examination of the crimes | have denounced can take place. I call 
upon the Direétory to verify the facts ; and, that done, I will immediately 

fent mylelf before them asa witnels. ‘In the mean time I thall make my- 
feif known to REUBELL.” 


Elements of Ofiposition. 8vo. Pr. 112. Hatchard. 1803, : 


THIS is one of thofe harmlefs political (quibs, which are always thrown, 
ina country m which the great majority of the inbabitants are foliticians, withs 
out any intent, we hope, to do milchiet, and certainly without the ability to 
produce any mifchievous effect. It prefcribes fifty-three rules as proper to 
conititute the elementary principles, if we may fo fay, of oppofition. An 
attempt is made to-illufirate thele principles, by partial extracts from the 
fpeeches of the leading members of the preient oppolition, and from “ Cob- 
bett’s Political Regifier.” This is a very common, and has become a very 
ealy, mode of fighting a political advertary, fince, by exhibiting to the public 
eye pafiages, from a {peech or book, detached f:om what proceeds or follows 
them, the moft contemptible controvettialifi may make a man guilty of felf 
coptradi@ions. He, however, muft be one of the doldest, or one of. the 
weakest, of his Majeliy’s fubjects, who can ferioully challenge a comparifon, 
ii talents and political knowledge, between the great leaders of the prefent 
oppotition, and the principal miniffers, in either Houte of Parliament. Be- 
fides, it is not very wife in the advocates for the minifiry, to talk of the 
Elements of Opposition, when the public fees, with aftonifhment, one of the 
leaders of fach an oppofition, as we trufi this ge will never again be- 
hold,—an oppofition of French principles to Britith fafety,—enjoying a molt 
lucrative fituation under the prefent adminifiration ; and another of thofe 
leaders clamorous in their fupport ! 

In his brief remarks on the projeéted treaty of Lille in 1797, this writer, 
in a vain attempt to prove the inconfiftency of Lord Grenville, only: betrays 
his own ignorance. For, though it be true, that our miniliers propofed to 
give up to the French all that we had taken from tAem during the war, yet, 
is it equally true, that they infifted on retaining poileflion of Ceylon and the 
Cape of Good Hope; on the independence of Holland; and on the refloration of 
the Auftrian Netherland to the Emperor. The concealment of this part of 
the projet of ‘Lille muft be afcribed either to a want of honefty, or to igno- 
tance. The writer may take his choice. 

There are fome other mifreprefentations in this tra&t of lefs moment, 
which we think it unneceflary to notice; and fhall therefore conclude our 
brief firiG@tures, with our advice to the author, when he (hall again have re- 
Courfe to this mode of attack, to take better care not to feleci any paflages 
from the fpeeches of his opponents, to the truth and juftice of which every 
impartial mind in the kingdom will fubfcribe. Some paflages of this nature 
certainly appear in the pages before us. - 

NO, LXVIII., VOL, XVII, O MEDICAL. 
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MEDICAL. 


Observations on the Constitution of Women, and om some of the Diseases to which 
are-more especially liable. By Sayer Walker, M. D. of ihe Royal College 
of Phyficians, London; Phytician to the City of London Lying-in 

Hofpital, and to the City Difpenfary. 12mo. Pr. 228. 35. 64, 

Ww. Phillips. 1802. 


HE long experience of Dr. Walker, ina fituation peculiarly favourable 
for the acquilition of corre knowledge on the immediate fubjed of 
his difcuffion, and the extenfive practice naturally arifing out 6f that fitua 
tion, entitle his information and opinions to particular refpect. He fir 
confiders the constitution of women; then their diseases in advanced life; the di- 
seases which occur during pregnancy; and, latily, the diseases which occur after 
turition. ite communicates, with perfpicuity and good fenfe, the refult of 
his own obfervations on thefe important points; and, efpecially, lays down 
a criterion for difcriminating between difeates fimilar in their fymptoms and 
appearance, but very different in their nature, and, therefore, requiring a 
very different treatment. Hence, and on other accounts, we conceive this 
little treatife to be ufeful to the ftudent, not as fuperfeding the neceflity of 
confulting the more copious and {yftematic works on the fame fubjects, but 
in facilitating his refearches; and to the general praétitioner, in pointing out 
a judicious mode, in particular cafes, where any miftake might be fatal, of 
tsacing effects to their real caules. : 








Observations on the Epidemical Diseases coe’ in London, with their divi 
sions, method of treatment, prevention, Sc. By Robert Hooper, Refident- 


Phyfician to the Mary-le-bone Infirmary, &c. 8vo. Pp.44, Murray. 
1803. 


AFTER defcribing the fymptoms of the epidemical difeafes which pre- 
vailed in the gh es at the beginning of the laft year, Dr. Hooper pro- 
eceds to divide them into four {pecies, viz, 1. Perifneumonia vera; 2. Perip- 
neumonia notha; 3. Catarrhus; 4. Rheumatismus acutus. He then ftates t 
mode of treatment adopted by himfelf in each of thefe difeafes, indicates the 
means of prevention, and defcribes the appearances of the body on diflec 
tion, There is nothing {ufficiently remarkable either in the fymptoms of 
the difeafes, or in the jubfequent appearances after death, to require any 


particular notice. The Doctor is decidedly of opinion, that thefe difeales, 
though epidemical, were not infectious. 


Facts decisive in favour of the Cow-Pock : including the History of its rise, progrest, 
and advantages; and the evidence given before the Honourable the Commitice 4 
the House of Commons. With their Report and Remarks on the same. Fourth 
Edition. By Robert John Thornton, M. D. &c. &c. 8vo. Pp. 318 
Symonds, 1803. — 


THESE f2éts were noticed by us on their firft appearance,* and the im- 
portance attached to them by the public is evident from the rapidity of theit 
circulation, Having then delivered our opinion of their merits and confe- 
quence, nothing now remains but to announce the appearance of this 
edition. ; 





* Sve Anti-Jacobin Review, Vol. XIV. p. 424. 
A Short 
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AShert Essay on the Nature and Cause of Influenza; in which the important question 
is discussed, Whether the Influenza is contagions or not? With antwers to the 
estions of Lr. .Beddoes, fries d in his circular letters to the different Medical 
Psctiisners. To which is (are) added Observations on the Cause of the Lon- 
don Plague in 1665 ; together with a hint for stopping the ravages of the Yellow 
Fever in the West Indies. Svo, Pr. 32. 1s. Murray. 1803. 


FROM the title-page of this tract we were led to expe& a much more pro- 
found and accurate difcuflion of the quefiions and fubjects which had occu- 

ied the author’s attention, than we found on the pecufal of the tra@t ivelf. 

he author differs from Dr. Hooper and .others, in thinking the epidemic 
difeafe, which he calls the influenza, contagious; and in imputing little effi- 
cacy to the anti-phlogiftic treatment, which had been found fo efficacious 
by other practitioners. But his conclufions appear to be rather derived 
from a confined theory, than to be the refult of an extenfive practice; at 
leaft, if we may judge from the mode of his reafoning, and from the paucity 
of cafes which he cites in fupport of his opinions, The caufes of this 
difeafe he fiates to be the seasons, or the {tate of the weather, the fudden 
franfition from warmth to cold. To the flate of the weather he alfo imputes 
the plague in 1665 ; and, as a preventive, both of that and of the yellow lei, 
he recommends the frequent ufe of water in the ftreets in hot weather, in 
order to reduce the temperature of the atmofphere, That fuch a practice 
woild be beneficial, as well as a rigid obfervance of cleanlinels, there can 


be no doubt. 


DIVINITY. 


The Benefits of Wisdom, and the Evils of Sin, a Sermon, preached before the Honour= 
able Society of Lincoln’s Inn, on Sunday, Nov. 6, 1803: and published at thé 
request of the Bench. By the Rey. Robert Nares, Archdeacon of Stafford, 
and Canon-Refidentary of Lichficld. Svo, Pr. 28. 1s. Rivingtons, 
1803. 


py em the 18th verfe of the ixth chapter of Ecclefiattes, “ Wisdom is 
better than weapons of war, but-one sinner destroyeth much good,” the pzeachet 
takes occafion to define the nature of wifdom, in the fenfe in which it is 
here ufed, and to illuftrate by example the truth advanced in the text re- 
fpecting the extent of evil to be produced, and of good to be deftroyed, by a 
fingle finner. 

“ Confider, for a moment, what is done by a fedicer. He enters the 
abode of innocence; he finds all tranquil, orderly, and happy; but his 
wretched paflions muft be gratified. To this end, he infinuates, he flatters, 
he deceives} he corrupts good principles, and inftils thofe that are evil ; 
he introduces difingenuoufnefs inftead of opennels, fraud inftead of truth ; 
and the refult of his complete fuccels is fhame, remorle, defpair, incurable 





 diffolution of domeftic ties; and, finally, perhaps death in its moft dreadful 


forms. Like the evil fpirit iatrading into Paradife, he has dettroyed a hap- 
pinefs which cannot be renewed ; not through envy indeed, but for the 
gratification of a bafe and felfifl) paflion.” Having adduced other inftarices 
where, in private life, great good may be deftroyed, and infinite mifchief 

QO2 produced 
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‘ v 
produced by the fins of an individual, the learned Preacher, adverts to 
firiking cafe in public life, which fpeaks home to every man’s under. 
ftanding. : 

" If we look to the highefi place in fociety, the Chief Magiftrate, 
whatever title diflinguithed, the effeéts of having a finner fo fituated, wil] 
be the more extenfive and alarming. Where the power of fuch a ruler js 
abfolute, there is no evil, phyfically poflible, which he may not readily pro. 
duce ; no good, which he may not, by a mere act of authority, deftroy,— 
In cur own country, we have happily at prefent a double fecurity from 
thefe evils. We have a monarch limited by law; and we have one—{ 
mean not to flatter, which in this holy place were moft unworthy, but | 
believe in confcience we have one)—who, if any man could deferve con 
fidence, might be trafied even without reftraints. ‘The evil whicha rulerfo 
fituated might do, ifafinner, may, providentially forus, be calculated bef 
by contrati; and we have to contider only what would be the effeét of a dif- 
pofition, in that high pone. diametrically oppofite to the character which 
we in reality contemplate.” 

The coniideration is certainly one of the higheft importance ; but it is to 
be hoped that the calculation of the extent of fuch an evil will never be 
made from actual experience. The preacher concludes by reminding his 
ne ay pin of the incalculable evils produced by the conduét of the 
mighty finner who now threatens thefe realms with defiruction. This dif 
courfe is, in all refpects, worthy of the learned fociety before which it was 
preached, and at whofe requeft it was publifhed. 


4 Sermon, preached at the Parish Church of Alihallows, London Wall, on Wednes- 
day; October 19, 1803 ; being the day appointed for a General Fast. By the 
Rev. William Beloe, Librarian to the Britifh Mufeum, Prebendary of 
Lincoln, and ReGtor of the faid Parithh, Svo. Pr. 24. 1s. Riving- 
tons. 1803, 


The Preacher drawsa parallel between the prefent times and that period 
of the Jewith hiftory, when Jerufalen was taken, with immenfe {laughter 
by King Antiochus. The charaéter, difpofition, and conduét of thaf mo 
natch, and particularly his ais of cruelty and oppreflion, exercifed on his 
enemies, the Jews, againft whom he bore the molt inveterate hatred, ren- 
der this parallel particularly ftriking. We trutft, therefore, that the preach- 
er’s exhortations to imitate the conduct of the Jews upon this occafion, to 
oppole to the ‘* weapons and boldnefs” of the enemy, a well-grounded 
*« confidence in the Almighty God,” after having humbled ourlelves be- 
fore his throne, earzefily repented of our fins, and implored his mercy and 
protection, will meet with the firifleft attention. The example is firong, 
and cannot fail to imprefs every truly Chriflian mind. 

The language of this difcourle is {omewhat too flowery ; and not always 
correct. For intiance—“ Such is our frail and imperfect nature, that we 
perufe.the folemn facts which hiftory records for our improvement; we 
obferve the pailing icenes which Providence permits for our edification; 
but, while we both admire and approve, the leffon too feldom reaches out 
hearts. Like the charms of Nature or the wonders of art, which delight 
the fenfes and awaken rapture, the effe@ is fhort and evanefcent; or like 
the gloomy {cenes of ficknefs and of death, fo perpetually before the eyes 


of fome or other of us, which for the moment excite an agonizing —- 
| : thy, 
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thy, burning tears, and heartfelt wreichednefs, yet how oon will time eflave 
and oblite:atedhe image, however near it is beheld!” 
_ Pailing over the awkward confiructien of the laft fentence, which is 
fearcely grammatical, the preacher has not explained his own meaning, 
nor faid what he intended to fay. He evidently meant to compare the 
flight impreflion made by hiftorical facis and pailing ‘cenes.to the thort and 
evanelcent effects produced by contemplating the charms of Nature, the 
wonders of art, or the terrors ofa death-bed; whereas,as the ientence now 
fiands, the impretlion is compared not to the efect but to the cawse;, the 
charms of Nature, &c. are ihe objects of comparifon: timiles and metas 
phors,.unleis managed with {kill, produce difcord initead of harmony, de- 
formity infiead' of embellifhment. 

A Sermon preached at the Parish Church of St. George, Hanover Square, on Weds 
nesday, October 19, 1803, being the day appointed by Ais May: sty for a Pub- 
lic Fast. By the Rev. Robert Hodgion, A. M. Rector of that Parith. 
8vo. Pr. 25. 1s. Hatchard, 1508. 


THIS is one of the mo! eloquent.and animated of the numerous fermons 
which were preaehed on the lali Faii-day. The text is the fame (from 
the 14th verle of the 4th chapter of Nehemiah) as was taken by {everal 
other preachers on that occafion; and, indeed, it was fo appolite, that it 
could fearcely fail to command a preférencé over molt others, Truly dogs 
the Preacher obferve that the danger which now threatens us “ is not of a 
common kind ;, nor is it to be met by common exertions.”” He next confi- 
dets our means and refources for meeting and repelling this danger ; and the 
ftrong inducements which we have for rendering our efforts adequate to the 
oceation whieh calls for them. He purfues this enquiry in a ftrain of im- 
preflive eloquence, applying, from {cripture, as he proceeds, fuch facts as 
May encourage, and fuch leiions as may infiruct, us; and concludes oy 
thew from the fame divine authority, that, high as our {pirit and co- 
pious as Our means are, our only ground of confidence is in “ the Lord 
which is great and terrible.” We fully concur with Mr. Hodgfon, in his 
thankfulneis for the happy effeéts of the unanimity which at prefent per- 
vades in the conntry, in oppofing the enemy; but the events of the laf 
war have convinced ws that even if “ thwarted by faction and ditunited by 
intere{i’’, though our danger would be greater, our reliftance might be ef- 
fective and our triumph complete, 


- 


A Sermon, on occasion of the General Fast, October 19, 1803; entitled David's 
Choice; ov Succeé ‘ssful Invasion a sorer Evil than Pestilence or Famine. B 
J. Lettice, D. D. Vicar of Peaimarth in Suflexe ‘to, Pp, 24. 1s. 6d, 


Clarke, New Bond-fireet, 


THIS Sermon is compoted more in the old ityle of fermons than mot 
of our modern difcourles, that is to lay, greater attention is paid tothe mar- 
fers than to the manner of it. After thewing, from the authority of David, 
that a fucce(sful invafion would be a greater evil than either peftilence or 
famitie, Dr. Lettice, inftead of complimenting us for our unanimity, OF ap- 
Plauding our (pirit, lays before us a picture of our fins; at leaft, of fome 
of the moti prevalent fins which dilgrace the nation; and points out the 
fatal confequences of perfeverance in our iniquities, ‘ This is no time,” 
molt juftly does he obferve, ‘“ to {peak fmooth things, or to prophecy de- 
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198 ORIGINAL CRITICISM 18 
‘ceils.” Among other of our fins he animadverts, with becoming feverity, 


on our falfe confidence, and our national pride; on the fpirit of ditlipatiog 
and extravagance; the paflion for gaming; and the practife of dueili 
which obtain in the fathionable world; “ the daring vices of the gentler 
fex”’; the irreligion of the man of the world; the atheifm of the philofo. 
pher ; and the diicontent, iniubordination, and envy, of the lower claties of 
lociety. - 

% Can we now pafs unnoticed that univerfal diffipation and love of plea- 
fure, that thoughtlefs purfuit of amufement, levity of mind, and ridicule of 
every thing ferious, which feems to poflels every rank and order above the 
Jaborious and the poor, and which even this tremendous period, big, per 
haps, with the fate of millions, cannot entirely interrupt or contioul?— 
Under what name can we [ufficiently fiigmatize thofe habits of extravagance, 
and competitions in expence of living, dre!s, and outward ornament, which 
are daily gaining ground in*the middle condition of fociety? What terms 
can, with due moa. reprobate that {pirit of gaming, which 1s continually 
breaking down the faireft patrimonies in the land, and leaving manya 

ametier’s pofterily in indigence ; to become burdeniome penfioners of the 
ftate, or profligate panders to the vices’ of thofe who {till proiper in their 
wickednefs ? 

** What fhall we fay of thofe unprincipled adventurers in commerce, who, 
con{cioufly rifking the moft rath and hopele{s projects on a foundation not 
their own, upon loans borrowed of the fimple and unwary, involve th 
felves and their creditors in equal calamity ; and fometimes, but shhereall 
bankrupt themfelves, triumph in the fpoils of thofe they have ruined? Do 
we not tremble but to reflect on that rage and fury of pride, which, undet 
the proftituted name of honour, is every day hurrying our duellifis from 
the poft appointed them on this ftage of probation to the regions of eter- 
Wa and, with unrepented guilt, into the prefence of their Maker and 

udge ?’ P 

This is the plain unfophifticated language of a Chriftian Monitor. 


A Sermon preached at Worship-sireet, on Wednesday, October 19, 1803; the day 
afipointed for a National Fast, To which is added an Account of the Destruction 
of the Spanish Armada; being the greatest force ever brought together for the in 
wasion of this Country. By John Evans, A.M, Second Edition. 8vo0. 
Pr. 30. Is. Symonds. 


THIS is a very loyal and patriotic difcourfe, delivered in good and im- 
preflive language. Mr. Evans indeed has diftinguifhed himfelt, during the 
prefent conteit, by his zea! m ferving the caule of his country. Ina for 
mer number we noticed his republication of the “ Addrefs to the Inhabr- 
tants of Britain, founded on the Advice of Nehemiah to the Jews” asa 
very meritorious at; but, in a note, prefixed to this fermon, we find that 
this act, for which he received our prai‘e and thanks, has drawn down 
upon him the animadverfions of a Quaker “ who cenfures al! relifiance 
on the occafion” of the expe@ed invafion, Such cenfures fall very little 
fhort of treason ; and fully jultify the advice of Roufleau to exclude {uclr dan 
gcrous feclaries from the beneiits of toleration, 
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Garrespondence between Mr. Adam and Mr. Bowles respecting an Attack on the 
Character of the late Duke of Bedford, ina Pampilet published by Mr. Bowles, 
4to. Pr. 36. To be had gratis, of Mr. Robinion, in Paternotier-row, 
and of Mr. Debrett, Piccadilly. 


$ this pamphlet was fent to us, (probably by Mr. Adam’s order), it 

-was no doubt expected that we fhould take fome notice of it; 
though, having no title page, that which-we have here given being in- 
tended only to explain the fubject matter of it to our readers, nor any of 
the ufual marks of an ordinary publication about it: it is not, properly 
{peaking, an object of critical animadverfion. 

“ In confequence,” fays Mr. Adam, “ of a pamphlet written by Mr. 
John Bowles, and of fome paragraphs obvioufly originating in that pam- 
phlet, the prefent Dukejof Bedford expretied to Mr. Adam the great uneafi- 
nefs hie felt from the attacks made on his brother’s memory on the {ubje@ of 
religion, in the faid publications.” 

Before we proceed, we cannot but obferve that this anxiety of his Grace 
to refcue the memory of bis brother from the obloquy which mult necefla- 
rily attach to it, if the ftrong charge of a want of religious principle, or a 
neglect of religious duties, were fully fubfiantiated, is highly creditable to 
his Grace’s feelings, and proves him to be impreffed with a due fenfe of the 
vait importance of religion, not merely to the happinefs of man, here and 
hereafter, but as conftituting an e(fential of charaéter, that without which 
no chara€ter can be praife-wurthy, much lefs a model for the imitation of 
others. While, however, we pay this tribute of juflice to his Grace, we 
cannot but think that his advifer, Mr. Adam, has not, in the courfe which 
he has here encouraged him to peripe, difplayed any portion ‘of his ufual 
penetration, good fen‘e, and judgment. 

“ The Duke,” Mr. Adam continues, “ particularly mentioned a note in 
p. 36, of Mr. Bowles’s pamphlet, in which matters, totally without founda- 
tion, ate {tated as pofitive and well-known facts; thefe his Grace conceived 
to be calculated to confirm the flander, if they were allowed to pafs uncon- 
tradicted. Mr. Adam, in order to obtain tuch contradiction, had an inter- 
view with Mr. Bowles, out of which the following corre{pondence arofe. 
The letters and other documents are printed without any comment or ob- 
fervation, except what is neceilary to thew their connection,” 

Though"Mr. Adam forbore all comment, a very ample comment ap- 
peared, the very mivrning after the correfpondence ‘was publifhed, and 
which muft have been prepared previous to its,publication, in a paper, 
which for the laft twelve years has been celebrated for its loofe ribaldry on 
the fubjeG of religion, and even for its bla‘phemous paragraphs, verfes, 
&c. as may be eatily afcertained by a reference to the “ Spirit of the Public 
Journal;.” This comment was one of the moft low, vulgar, icurrilous, and 
impotent attacks that ever ifued from the prefs, expoling only the ignd- 
rance and the malice of the writer, and reflecting diigrace on him aléne.— 
The Duke of Bedford, we are perfuaded, muft have read it with difguft, 
and Mr. Adam, with indignation. It was as repugnant to the principles 
of the one as to the gentlemanly manners and mild difpofition of the other, 
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The pamphlet, out of which this correfpondence arofe, was reviewed by 
us in one of our former volumes*, where the very pailage objected to wag 
extracted, It contained a charge againit the late Duke of not onty. having 
neglected the Sabbath himielf, but of having been the means of preventing 
others from keeping that day bo'y. And in fupport of this charge, it was 
added, “ It is well known that his Grace has frequently contributed to 
keep his labourers from church, by paying them their wages on a Sunday; 
and on one occafion he employed jome hundreds of them, on shat day, in 
emptying the great pond at the Abbey.” Thele are the facts which Mr. 
Adam ajfferts, and undertakes to prove, are ‘' totally without foundation.” 
But we are really ailonifhed that a mind lo acute as that of Mr. Adam, did 
not immediately perceive, that, even admitting thefe facts to be as falle as 
he affeits them to be, the fubiiantive part of the charge might remain un- 
impaired ; and that the rule applied to evidence, in a court of law, where 
peer a witnefs has {worn falfely, as to a particular fact, is jultly al 
owed to invalidate the whole of his teftimony, becauie he fwears, not on 
the authority of others, but on his own knowledge alone, could not potlibly 
be applied to the prefent cafe, where Mr. Bowles had evidently advanced 
the facis in queftion on the authority of another. How, too, could it pol 
fibly efcape the obfervation of a man of his judgment, that every charge 
which he fhould leave unanfwered, would be confidered, by the public, as 
fully fubftantiated; his negleét to an/wer being tantamount to an acknowe 
ledgment of his inability to confute it. And, we are confident, he need 
not be told, that the heavieft charges, which we purpofely forbear to {pe- 
cify, are thofe which he has omitted to notice. 


Here it may be neceflary, in order to obviate mifreprefentation, to de- 
clare, that we admit, as a general principle, that the private characters of in- 
dividuals are not fit fubjecis for public animadverfion or cenlure ; but this 
principle, like all othgr general rules, is {ubject to certain modifications and 
exceptions, to be tried by their own merits whenever an occafion {hall 
arife for having recourfe to them. Withoat attempting to fpecify all fuch 
exceptions, it will certainly be conceded to us, that, when the private 
character of an individual of high rank and.extenfive influence, is publicly 
holden up as a model of perfeétion, and recommended as an example for 
every man to follow, ‘it is not only the undoubted right of every individual 
in the community, but his bounden duty, to fubmit fuch charaéter to the 
clofeft, the moii rigid, invefligation, in order to afge:tain how far he may, 
with fafety to his temporal welfare, and his eternal happinels, adopt the 
recommendation. it is on this ground, and on this only, that Mr. Bowles 
ventured to difprove the aflertions of Mr. Fox, and to expofe the fallacy of 
his arguments, and the danger of his doctrine. And whatever confequneces 
may have enfued from the mveliigation which has been {o produced, are 
chargeable on Mr. Fox alone. God forbid that we fhould be intirumental 
in calumpiating either the living or the dead! But when examination is 
fo challenged it would be an att of cowardice, a dereliction of principle in 
us, to fhrink from the talk. - Having premifed thus much, that we may 
neither be mifconceived nor ,mifreprelented, we fhall now lay before out 
readers, the ftatement which Mr, Adam calied upon Mr. Bowles to publith. 





* Sce Anri-Jacosin Revisw, Vol. XL. p. 416. 
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y wu Sigtement dravor' up by Mr. Avam in consequence of his conversation with Mr, 
ds Bow es, and transmitted to My. Bow. 3s for the purpose of being inserted: ite 

1g the Anti-Jacobin Review, and in the next edition of Lis pamphlet, 

if #1, With refpect to employing the workmen at Woburn to empty the 

= fifh-pond on.a Sunday—ail the agents and ‘uperintendents employed by the 

. Duke of Bedford, at the time, give the mott politive centradiction to the 

he performance of that or any other work by his Grace’s workmen on Sundays, 

. at any time. 

I vl ¥ The report refpeding the fyilem of paying the workmen on Sun- 

rw day, and keeping them by that means from divine fervice, is equally with- 

id out foundation. 4 

as “ It is poflible of the great number of workmen employed by his Grace, ' 
if that {ome of them, who might by accident be unable to attend on the Satur- i , 
Hy day night, might call to receive their payment on the Sunday: but even te 
this muft have been unknown to the Duke, and mui have been both rare . 

) 


and accidental; as the arrangements for paying the workmen were particu 
'y larly calculated to guard agamit any irregularity and neceflity for paying : 


7 wages on a Sunday. 

“i « 3, The effect of the allegation that he did not attend divine worfhip at 
ul . " : ‘ . . 

3° his parifh church will be completely removed when it is known, that the 


aS church of Woburn had been long in fuch a fiate as to render it unfit for 
* “the reception of a decent congregation—that his Grace ordered it to be re- 


‘d paired at his own expence—that zt was considerably advanced at his death— 
. and that the nature of the repair aad accommodation fhews that he meant # 
to be calculated for his own attendance on divine worthip. 
C- “ The Duke of Bedford’s negleé of religion being founded on the pro- 
a pagation of facis, to which the foregoing jiatements afford ample contia- 
Is diction, his memory will be fufficiently reicued fror that obloquy by what 
id is already ftated; but the natural anxiety wiich those who were nearest to him, 
il and who knew his sentiments on that subject best, has furnished the means of adding, 
h that in many infiances which did not meet the public eye he hheweda moit 
te ferious regard to religion. 
iy “ His devout conduct on the lofs of a near and dear relation, and his 
or having defired the prefent Duke of Bedford to accompahy him to the com- 
al munion table, where he partook of the Jacrament, are powerful manifleita- 
e tions of this difpofition.” . 
y . 
“ We are rather furprized that in this formal flatement deftined to meet the 
« public eye, Mr. Adam thould not have taken care, at leatt, to avoid all 


if palpable violations of grammatical rules; and, more efpecially, ashe meant 
it thould appear ina critical work. “ It is poflible of the great number of 
workmen employed by his Grace, that seme of them, &e. might call, &e.”! A 
r (choolboy of thirteen would be flogged for compoting (uch a blundering un- 
grammatical fentence as this. It {hould have run thus, “ It is poflible that 
fome of the great number of workmen employed by his Grace might call, &c.” 
w In fection 3. of the ‘‘ Statement” the relative is, preceding the words, Was 
f cmsiderably advanced, has no antecedent. That member of the laft fentence 
which we have printed in Italics is incomplete, the nominative cale shose 
has reference to fome verb which does not make its appearance. To make 
. fenfe of it the word of thould be fubftituted jor the which that precedes 

thse. So much for the elegance of acompofition which Mr. Adam appears 

to have expected that either Mr. Bowles or the Editor of this work would 
have 
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have adopted as his own! As to the matter of the ftatement, we thal] 
merely obferve that thofe workmen of his Grace who were employed « gt 
the time” are moit convenient witneiles to extend their knowledge to all 
times, which they evidently do when they fay that fuch work was not per. 
formed by the workmen a any time; and, further, that nothing can be lefs 
folid than the general inference which Mr. Adam has drawn from partial 
faéis; a mode of reafoning which, to his credit be it faid, he is much too 
wife to ‘purfue at the bar. Such, however, as this flatement waz, it was 
certainly tranfmitted by Mr. Bowles to us, and we thould, as certainly, 
have inferted it, had we not thought it.utterly inconcluiive, and had we not 
expected that Mr. Adam would {upply the neceflary proofs of the affertions 
which it contains. Mr. Adam, it feems, was fo pleated with the ftatement, 
that he was much diflatisfied at its non-appearance ; and, he acco. dingly 
obferves to Mr Bowles, ina letter on the occafion—« I underfiood from 
our converfation that you would have directed its infertion in the Anti-Ja 
cobin Review, as your publifhing” (publication of) ‘ another edition is 
uncertain, and if certain” (here admitting the poflibility of that being cer 
tain which he has, immediately before, ttated pofitively to be uncertain!) 
« diftant:—when I learn from you the time to which I am to refer, as to 
emptying the fith-ponds, I will fend you the refutation, in perfect confir 
dence that yon will order i to be inferted in the Anti-Jacobin Review.” 

We give Mr. Adam full credit for a perfect knowledge of the fubfer 
viency and fervility of whig writers, and have no doubt that his party are 
warranted, by experience, to affert that they are obedient to the orders which 
they receive, to infert in their publications the productions of their leaders, 
without examination or comment. But we with that gentleman to know, 
that Tories, though the advocates of paflive obedience to lawful authority, 
receive no sach orders from any one; and that, if Mr. Bowles liad prefumed 
(a prefumption, by the bye, of which he is incapable) to order us to infert 
any communication whatever, we fhould, unqueftionably, have eonfigned 
the communication to the flames, without deigning to read it, and have 
publicly expreffed our reprobation of his conduét. . It was, with great truth, 
then, that Mr. B. affured Mr. A. that he had no “ controul over the Anti- 
Jacobin Review.” , 

In a fubfequent letter, Mr. Bowles communicates to Mr. Adam the auth 
rity on which he had made the affertions that were now ccntradiéted, and 
the means which he had taken to afcertain their accuracy or inaccuracy. 
This authority was Mr. Agutter of the afylum, who had informed Mr. B. 
that he had received the information from the parifh-clerk of Woburn, ina 
converfation which he had with him, on vifiting the church at that place, in 
company with adady, and the houlekeeper of a Mr. Filkes, in the year 1797. 
A letter was accordingly written by Mr. Agutter, at the requeft of Mr. 
Bowles, to the pariili-clerk, on the 14th of January 1803; and, pene five 
months having claped without the receipt of an anfwer, on the 2d of June 
another letter was written, which produced an anfwer, to which no date is 
afixed, but which was probably written in July, as it was firft thewn to Mr. 
B, by Mr. Adam on the 5th of Augatt. In this anfwer, Edward Manfell, 
who was clerk in 1797, but had afterwards refigned his office, accounts fot 
the filence in refpedt of the firit letter, by faying, “ Your letters being given 
to the prefent clerk of the pari of Woburn, they were not fhewn to me, 
who was clerk at the time you {peak of, till this morning.” How the resent 
ela & happened to keep the firit letter fo long, without thewing it to the per- 
fon for whom he musi Aave known it 10 be iehanad, as it referfed to a tran- 
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faftion which took place fome years before ;—and to thew the fecond lette 
to that perfon ‘0 foon, remain to be explained; and certainly requires ex- 
ation, When all the circumitances of this cafe are confidered. In his 
Manfell denies all recollection of “ any body coming to the church 
with Mr. Filkes’s houlekeeper,” and afferts that he never could have iaid 
that the great pond at the Abbey was emptied on a Sunday, or that the 
Duke of Bedford paid his labourers on a Sunday; “ both fiories being ican- 
dalous falhoods.’? He adds, that he never recolleéis “ feeing the late Duke 
of Bedford, after his returu from Franee, at church but once” The recol- 
leGtion of this man, it will be obferved, is imperfect, where his evidence is 
immaterial; but perfect where it is materml. The f{@, however, of Mr. 
Agutter, with a lady, and Mr. Filkes’s houlckeeper, having vilited the 
church at Woburt in 1797, and converfed with this clerk, is ‘uiceptible of 
proof, and will, we underftand, be proved beyond the potlibility ot doubt ; 
it will therefore remain for the public to jay, whether, as’ the clerk had for- 
gotten the vilit itfell, he might not alfo have forgotten the converiation 
which pafled on the occafion. For it is not a necessary confequence, that, 
becaufe he xow knows the facts to be falfe, which he is faid sAen to have com- 
municated, that he knew them to be {fo at the time; nor yet that, knowing 
them to be falfe, he did notatiert them to be true. We fay this is not a neces- 
sary confequence, nor is it a conclusive reafon. Itisaquefiion to be decided by 
the character and credibility of the witnefs, of whom we know nothing, parti- 
cularly when oppofed, as it here is, by the pofitive teliimony ofa refpectable 
clergyman. It is srodadle, tov, that the former may not have been totally ex- 
empt from the exercife of undue influence, while the latter could have no pof- 
fible temptation to deviate from the truth, Atall events, the queition between 
Mr. Bowles and Mr. Adam is reduced to this, Whether, having fuch authority 
for the facts, Mr. Bowles was juftified in publithing them? This the public 
will decide. Mr. Adam, having collected the examinations (not upon oath 
we fuppofe) of feveral perfons in the fervice ofthe Duke of Bedford, who 
united in declaring that no pond was emptied, and no wages paid, on a 
Sunday, calls upon Mr. Bowles to retraé& his aifertions. Mr. B. in an{wer, 
fays, ‘* defirous of doing juftice to the memory of the deceafed Duke, wish- 
out forgetting what is due to myself, 1 propose that an article fhall be (ent to the 
Anti-Jacobin Review, containing the objeétions which have been made to 
my flatement refpecting the late Duke, the manner in which I received the 
information on which tliat ftatement was founded, together with the docu- 
ments which I have juit received.” Could any propofition be more fair or 
honourable? Yet, was it rejeGted by Mr. Adam, who ftill perfevered in in- 
fiiting on the infertion of the * ftatement” which we have extraGled, with 
the different examinations, without explanatiom o: Comment; in other 
words, that Mr. B. fhould appear before the public as a writer, who had 
made ailertions utterly void of foundation, and without any authority whatever ! 
Would Mr. Adam himfelt have fubmitted to fuch difgracefis terms, in a 
fimilar fituation? If we have not very much miftaken his fentiments and his 
feelings, he certainly would not. What would he think, if he were em- 
ployed as counfel fer the profecution, in any caufe, and, after he had gorie 
through his evidence, the counfel for the defendant thould call witnéfles to 
contradi¢t the teftimony which had been declared, and then fay to the court, 
“ My Lord, my learned friend has endeavoured to fubftantiate his charge : 
I have called evidence to difprove his allegations, and infift that he may be 
allowed neither to crofs-examine my witnelies, ner go make any reply, but 
that the cafe may go immediately to the jury, without any farther exami- 
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nation or remarks?” We fhould be happy to hear Mr. Adam’s anfwerty 
fuch an application; and the comment of the court upon it! On this extra. 
‘ordinary rejeétion of a propofition fo fair, Mr. Bowles clofed the correfpop. 
dence by a thort note, in which he very properly infitts on his right of reply, 
And here we wi'l aik Mr. Adam, what he has gained by his rejection? The 
reply will now appear ina pamphlet, inftead of appearing, as propoled, in 
the Anti-Jacosin Review! We mutt exprets our furprife, that Mr, 
Adam did not ‘end his favourite “ ttatement” immediately to as; if he has 
been in the habit, as it would appear from his references to the work, of 
reading this Review; he muft have known, that we never retufed to infert 
any proper defence of any perfon or work, who or which had been attacked 
by any wiiter in the Review ; reierving only to ourielves, the right of reply, 
We thould certainly have inferted his communication, when tranimitted to us 
by Mr. B. if we had not underftood at the time, that further proceedings 
were to be had upon it, and that it would be better that all the documents 
fhould appear together. If, however, it had been inferted, we thould have 
felt it to be an act of juftice to Mr. B. to infert his reply; and fhould 
have felt ourlelves at periect liberty to make fuch comments on it as might 
appear tous to be juit and neceilary. 

As to another article in our Review, to which Mr. Adam refers, it was 
written by a reipectable clerical corre{pondent, who is fully able, and, we 
doubt not, as willing to defend what he has written.- But it muft not be 
taken for granted, that we adopt all the ‘entiments of our various correfpon- 
dents. For our part, we can con{cientioufly declare, that in our comments 
-upon the kind of. controverty, to which Mr. Fox’s tpeech has given rife, we 
have had no wifh but to promote the caufe of truth and virtue ; and that it 
would have given us much greater pleafure to find the high character which 
that orator chole to give of his deceafed friend and benefaétor, founded on 
a folid bafis, than to fee it proved “ the airy fabric of a vifion.” The an- 
xiety difplayed on ¢his occation, by the illuftrious family of which the Duke 
was the head, refleAs great credit upon themfelves; but we muft perfilt in 
our opinion, that their advocates have difplayed more zeal than judgment, 
Mr. A. thould, in our apprehenfion, have undertaken to refute all the lead- 
ing charges, or have remained filent; at leaft, he fhould not have laboured 
to eftablith a general juftification on a partial defence. How comes it, too, 
that, in his great zeal and anxiety for the accomplilhment of his object, he 
fuffered another publication on the fubjeét, in which many of the fame 
charges are urged with equal firength and ability, to efcape his notice? 
That publication was reviewed by us,* before we faw Mr. Bowles’s pam- 
phlet; he muft, therefore, we {uppofe, have feen it; and we have too high 
an opinion of his abilities, to believe, for a moment, that he could think it 
delerving only of comtempt. 

To conclude, we entreat Mr. Adam to be perfuaded, that, in the invetti- 
gation of truth, which is our grand objet, we fhall never fufier prejudice or 
partiality to warp our principles, or to fubdue our integrity; and that any 
production of his pen, though proceeding from a # Aig in politics, anda 

presbyterian (wwe believe) in religion, thall experience from us the fame atten- 
tion, and the fame impartial examination, as the publication of a profeiled 
Tory, and a found churchman. 
any more obiervations, on various parts of this correfpondence, fuggett- 





* See Anri-Jacouin Review, Vol. XIL. p. $2. 
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ed themfelves to our minds, but our limits forbade their infertion ;. indeed; 
but for this objection, we would gladly have inierted the whole of the cor- 


refpondence. 
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Strictures on an Article in the Edinburgh Review, relative to the History of the 
Marems. By R. C. Dallas, iq. Author of Percival, Hiliory of the 
Maroons, &c. ’ 


N the number of the publications reviewed in the Edinburgh Review, 

its readers may have teen, what is termed by the Compiler of its In- 
dex an Analysis of the History of the Mavooms, Had the article been, indeed, 
an analyfis, or had it been a fevere criticiim on the work, whatever 
I might have thought of it, content with the opinion of other critics, con- 
tent with the public approbation as proved by the fale of the book, centent 
with private tefiimonies of fatisfation, I thould have paid no regard to the 
afperities of a p{eudo-critic, purchafed by the proprietors of the Review, 
like other commodities of trade, to fill their periodical bales. Taught by 
the abufe heaped on men (to whole genius | bow with reverence) who 
have taken their flight to a better world, and whole merit pofierity has efta- 
blithed, I fhould have quietly borne the reflection that (ome unknown hire- 
ling had been providing his dinners at my expence: but malicious attacks 
upon the heart are not fo eatily endured, and the perion attacked has a 
right to call upon thofe who look on not to fufler injuflice. More than a 
right, he is oumd to do it. “ The infults that we receive before the pub- 
lic,” fays an admired poet, “ by being more open are more difirefling; by 
treating them with filent contempt we do not pay a fufficient deference to 
the opinion of the world. Every man thould fingly confider himfelf as a 
guardian of the liberty of the prels, and as far as his influence can extend, 
thould endeavour to prevent its licentioufnefs becoming at la(t the grave of 
its freedom.” 

I am made to appear before the readers of the Edinburgh Review, as @ 
heen advocate for the use of blood-hounds trained exclusively to the scent, the taste 
human flesh, and the rearing of the victim limb from limb; Iam detcribed to them, 
as ridiculing the clamour that was yaifed in England againit the employment 
of blood-hounds ; they are told that I maintain that the polletlion of liberty 
is of little value. My feelings are extremely fhocked at this malignant 
flander, and I cannot fuffer it to pafs unnoticed. | 

Of the extent of the fale of the Edinburgh Review I am ignorant; bat 
taking a part for the whole, a figure in great u’e among Reviewers, its 
readers have the accuftomed claim to be confidered as the public, and as 
fuch I addrefs them with all the refpec due to -the public, calling upon 
them in jufiice to examine the validity of affertions fo malignant in theic 
nature, fo artful in their defign, fo falle m their applications. ; 

From the fiyle affumed by the writer of the pretended analy fis of the 
work, the reader muft fuppofe me a monfier of cruelty, a devoted inftru- 
ment of defpotifm. My heart revolts at the charges, and were it not for 
the refpect I owe to thofe whom I addrefs, I thould ule the ftrongelt lan- 
guage of contradiétion in refenting the infidiousemenmet in which fuch 
charges 
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charges are laid before the public ; charges preferred again{ft one who feel 
@ pang on treading accidentally upon a worm, whofe heart bleeds for the 
fuffcrings of his w creatures, and who to the candid reader of this y 
book, (the fentiments of which are fo wickedly perverted,) mu{t appear an 
advocate for every degree of freedom cunfiftent with their happineis, 

Whoever this affailant of my mind be, I truft | thall prove him as weak 
as he is.malignant. I thould leave my book to {peak for me in thele parti- 
culars, were I confident that it was in the hands of all the readers of the 
Edinburgh Review ; but aware how many there are,.and worthy men, who 
form their judgment .from the decifions of periodical publications, | think it 
incumbent upon me to expofe the falfhood of this writer, and to fhow the 
public how grofsly they may be deceived in giving implicit faith to the 
ftatements of certain critics, who, far from being worthy of leading the 
judgment of others, are themfelves led by their patfions and prejudices, or 
are the venal flaves and promoters of the paflions and prejudices of others, 

When the account was firft brought to England of d/ood-hounds being em 
ployed to purfne the Maroons, the manner of telling it excited a horror, in 
the fenfation of which I fully fhared. When afterwards the nature of the 
dogs (falfely termed blood-hounds) was explained to me, and when I be 
came acquainted with the ufe made of them in Cuba, and the mode of em- 
ploying them in Jamaica, I yielded my feelings to what appeared to me the 
zealon of the cafe. I learned that thefe animals were taught to aét more Y 
terror than by attack; I heard of murderers, pirates, and other crimina 
being taken by means of them, without the flighteft perfonal injuty, and 
prought to juliice ; I heard of the Maroon-war being terminated without 
bloodthed by their being brought to Jamaica; and I was convinced that a 
large body of my countrymen owed their efcape from maflacre, and horrors 
fhocking to relate, by the exertions of a man of whofe humanity fo his negroes 
I had had experience, and who procured the Spaniards and their dogs, 
Thus far I rejowed, thus far I defended the ftep that had been attended 
with fo fuccelsful arefult: but, after all, I ftated with diffidence the argu 
‘ments on dorh fides, and I fhall here infert the flatement that it may appear 
whether in writing | was influenced by mild and philanthropic motives, or 
ftood forward the keen advocate for the use of blood-hounds,* trained exclusively tw 
ie scer of men, the taste of human flesh, and the tearing of the victim limb from 

+ : 

« The argument has been fiated thus: The Aflembly of Jamaica were 
not peeporees that the meafure of calling in fuch auxiliaries, and ufing the 
canine {pecies againit human beings, would give rife to much animadver 
fion in England; and that the horrible enormities of the Spaniards in the 
congueft of the new world, would be brought again to remembrance. It 
is but too true, that dogs were ufed by thofe Chriftian barbarians againtt 
the peaceful and inoffenfive Americans, and the juft indignation of mankind 

ever fince branded, and will continue to brand, the Spanifh nation with 
infamy, for {uch atrocities. It was forefeen, and flrongly urged as an argu- 
ment againft recurring to the fame means in the prefent cale, that the pre 
judices of party, and the virulent zeal of refilefs and turbulent men, would 
place the proceedings of the Aflembly on this occafion, in a point of view 
equally odious with the conduct of Spain on the fame blood-ilained theatre, 








* No, IV, Edinburgh Review, page 384. t Ibid. page 382. 
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in times paft. No allowance would be made for the wide difference exift- 

between the two cafes, Some gentlemen even thought that the co- 

ion of dogs with Britifh troops, would give not only a-cruel, but a 
daftardly complexion to the proceedings of Government. 

“ To thele and fimilar objections, it was an{wered, that the fafety of the 
ffand and the lives of the inhabitants were not to be facrificed to the ap- 

fion of perverfe mifconfiruction or wilful mi{repre‘entation in the 
mother country. It was maintained, that the grounds of the meafure need- 
ed only to be fully examined, and fairly flated, to induce all reafonable 
men to admit its propriety and neceflity. To hold it as a principle, that it 
isan at of cruelty or cowardice in mai to employ other animals as inftra- 
ments of war, is a polition contradifled by the practice of all nations. The 
Afiatics have ever ued elephants in their battles; and if lions and tygers 
poffefied the docility of the elephant, no one can doubt that thefe alfo - 
would be made to aflift the military operations of man, in thofe regions 
where they abound. Even the ule of cavairy, as eflablifhed among the moft 
civilized and polifhed nations of Europe, mult be rejetted, if this principle 
be admitted ; for wherein, it was afked, docs the humanity of that doc- 
trine confift, which allows the employment of troops of horfe in the purfuit 
of difcomfited and flying infantry, yet fhrinks at the preventive meature of 
fparing the effufion of human blood, by tracing with hounds the haunts of 
fourderers, and roufing from ambuth, favages more ferocious and blood- 
thirfty than the animals which track them ? 

“ The merits of the queftion, it was faid, depended altogether on the 
origin and caufe of the war, and the objects to be obtained by its con- 
tisuance ; and the authority of the moft celebrated writers on public law 
was adduced in fupport of this conftru@tion. ‘If the caufe and end of 
war,’ fays Paley, ‘ be juftifiable, all the means that appear neceflary to 
that end are juflifiable alfo. This is the principle which defends thole exe 
tremities to which the violence of war ufually proceeds: for fince war is a 
conteft by ferce between parties who acknowledge no common fuperior, 
and fince it includes not in its idea the fuppofition of any convention which 
fhould place limits to the operations of force, it has naturally no boundar 
but that in which force terminates; the deftrudiion of the life againit which 
the force is direfted.’ It was allowed, with the fame auther, that ufelels 
and wanton barbarities derive no excufe from the licence of war, of which 
kind is every crue!ty and infult that ferves only to exafperate the fufferings, 
or to increale the hatred of an enemy, without weakening his ftrength, or 
in any manner tending to procure his fubmiflion; fuch as the Naughter of 
captives, fubjefting them to indignities or torture, the violation of women, 
and, in general, the deftruétion or defacing of works that conduce nothing 
to annoyance or defence. Thele enormities are prohibited not only by the 
practice of civilized nations, but by the law of nature itfelf, as having no 
Proper tendency io accelerate the termination, or accomplith the object of 
the war, and as containing that which in peace or war is equally unjuttifi- 
able, namely, ultimate and ufelefs mifchief. Now all thefe very enormities 
were pradiifed, not by the colonifts againft the Maroons, but by the Ma- 
roons againft the colonifis, Humanity therefore, it was faid, was no wa 
concerned in the expedient that was propofed, or ‘any other by which fue 
an enemy could be moit {peedily reduced, *’ 
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** The Maroons, though not coming, more than other people at war, within 
the definition of the term murderers,. with which they are branded in this 
flatement of the argument, were, like molt uncivilized people, and notap 
like fome civilized nations, hurried by unruly paffions to acts of barbarity, 
Depredation, devafiation, and mailacre, difgrace the wars not only of favages, 
but of Chriftians, or nations {o called.. What are the horrors of the Ma 
roon war if compari‘on with thofe we can trace throughout the French 
Revolution? Wherever we follow them, we fee the moit fhocking depra 
vily of human nature. I have already thown that the Maroons, ‘alc them. 
felves in their natural and impregnable garrifons, fent out parties to furprife 
and deftroy, to maffacre the unprepared, and to burn houlfes and planta 
tions. They had defied, they had foiled Britiii troops; the colonitis were 
in defpair ; and tt was with difficulty that General Walpole had_ prevailed 
upon an aflembly of them to-refr.in from a conceffion that was pregnant 
with ruin. In fuch a fituation, what archfophi(t will maintain that delicacy 
was to be preferved in the means of removing fuch an evil? Were a man 
bit by a mad dog, would he fcruple to cut or burn out the part which had 
received the contagion? Do we not, amputatea limb to fave the body? 
And if felf-prefervation dictate thefe peifonal fufferings, fhall not the pre 
fervation of a large community juliify the ule of the readieft, perliaps the 
only means of averting its defiruGion? How different the caie from that 
of the Spaniards hunting the native Americans!. How different from the 
condua of the Romans, fitting at eafe in their amphitheatres to enjoy the 
fight of criminals encountering wild beafis! How different from that mot 
horrible of all horrid diverfions the Cryptia, in which the poor unoflending 
Helots were hunted and poniarded by the Spartans! Thefe were, indeed, 
cafes of wanton barbarity ; but the man who fays that the coloniiis of Ja» 
maica were cruel in hiring the Spanii) chaileurs, will be inconfiflent if he 
does not condemn the ‘practice of keeping watch-dogs, left they fhould in- 
jure the nociurnal prowler; or, if he allow that he might fave his own life, 
or the lives of*otMe?s, by fetting his dog on a lawlefs band of aflailauts, 
The clamour, therefore, that was railed in England againti the employment 
of the Spanith chaffeurs was groundlefs and unjutt, and it will be admitted 
to be the more fo, when it is known, that ali that was at firit expecied by 
the inhabitants from the ufe of the dogs, was to difcover ambuthes laid by 
the Maroons, in order that they might be defeated; and that many, doubt- 
ing even this good effect, ridiculed the project: nay, the extent of the plan 
was unknown, and the mode of executing it uncertain. The comniflioner, 
feeling for the fituation of the ifand, had fuggefted it; the planters finding 


every other expedient tried in vain, and eager to feize on any hope, were 


lied with their withes, on their reprefenting the probability of its an{wer 
Suc a good purpofe. Crucliy was entirely fore.gn to the project: the 
ifland had been thrown into fo fingular and alarming a dilemma, that ne 
means which might extricate it could be deemed cruel. The commitlioner’s 
humanity and kindnefs to his own black people are well known in Jamaica; 
I mylelf bear witr.efs to it, having had an opportunity, by refiding at his 
houle for a confiderable time, to be well acquainted with his difpotition; 
and I believe that his ilaves enjoyed a far greater portion of happinels than 
the generality of the poor in any country upon the face of the earth. 
But had it been otherwife, had tbe fuggeilion proceeded from a de{potic 
and ferocious {pirit, bent on the extermination of fome of the human {pe- 
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anxious to try it; and Lord Balcarras, folitous for their wellare, com- 
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, 7 
cies by a barbarous expedient, it is not likely that a mild, humane, and 
beneficent mind, like that of Lord Balcarres, or that the majority of any 
aflembly of educated men, would have concurred in the experiment. It 

red to them at that time, as it muft appear now to every rational 

man, a choice of two evils; and the one wiit.y chofen was trivial in com- 

ion with the magnitude of the other.” 

" [atk any reader of common fenfe and feeling, if this paflage (and it is the 

only one) difplays any keennets for the ule of blood-hounds to tear limb 
from limb? I atk him if it does not, on the contrary, manifeit a difpotition 
defirous of producing the leaft evil potibler But, imagine the fact worle 
than I have deferibed it; imagine one half of the Maroons (the whole-did 
not much exceed 500) deltroyed by this fhocking means,—horrid is the 
thought : Contraft this horror, however, with the cruelties of fucce!sful bar- 
barians ; imagine the matlacre of 30,000 white inhabitants, attended with 
the dreadful {cenes rendcred but too familiar to the imagination by recent 
experience: in owning that of the horrid alternatives, | thould prefer the 
former; 1 cannot think that I deferve to be called the keen advocate of in- 
humanity, for fuch in fact is meant by the reviewer. I know what it is to 
bea father; alas! I know it but too well, by the lo(s, as well as by the pof- 
felon, of amiable children: let me tell the man, who, creeping behind the 
leaf of a review, has fpit his venom at me, that, did I ‘ee him making up to 
avchild of mine—what do I fay? to achild of any man, with a dagger in his 
hand, I thould not fcruple, could I not prevent him in time my/elf, to fet | 

dog upon him, and though I fhould writhe with horror to fee him tora lim 

from limb, I would reft fatisfied with the ation that faved the child, 

Before I enter upon the queilions of policy, give me leave to requeft at- 
tention to what this affailant calls ridicule. 

But Mr. Dallas ridicules the clamour that was raifed in England, againft 
the employment of blood-hounds, partly by enumerating inftances of greater 
and more inexculeable violence; {uch as, the Spaniards hunting the naked 
Americans, the Romans expofing criminals to wild beafis in their public 
amuiemenis, and the Spartans hunting the Helotes for their diverfion; and 
partly by ftating, what he confiders as a parallel cafe, the practice of keep- 
ing watch-dogs. With refpeét to the lait of thefe arguments, it is fufficient 
to remark, that the objection formerly urged, applies to it in full foree: it 
proves a great deal too niuch, if we admit that it applies at a!l. With re- 
{pe€t to the former cafes, what do they prove, but that fill greater enormities 
were once committed by the Spaniards, the Romans, and the Spartans, than 
thofe of which we have to accuie the government of Jamaica ?” 

The ridicule confilts in the following feutence, whitch I take the liberty of 
repeating : 

“ The clamour, therefore, that was raifedin England againft the employ- 
ment of the Spanifh chafleurs was groundle!s and unjutt, and it will be ad- 
mitted to be the more fo, when it is known, that all that was at firft expecled 
by the inhabitants from the ufe of the dogs, was to difcover ambuthes laid 
by the Maroons, in order that they might be defeated; and that many, 
doubting even this good effect, ridiculed the project: nay, the extent of the 
plan was unknown, and the modeof executing it uncertain.” 

Is this ridicule? Surely this great critic would do well to revife his rheto- 
Tie, and perhaps, as we fhall fee, his grammar. Are the allufions to the 
Spaniards, the Romaus, the Spartans, u/ed for the purpelef ridicule? No, 
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but to mark the diftinétion between wanton barbarity, and the lamentabjg 
 refort of felf-prefervation. 

Before I proceed to the remaining charge of defpotic principles, it will 
not be amifs here to obferve what he has made of the old arguments againg 
me. He fays, that the dreadof retaliation is the chief argument againit the 
employment of extraordinary methods of attack, and that thele are rights 
recognifed in civilized warfare, I had iaid as much betore—be it {0, and 
God forbid I thould be confcious of an inclination to multiply the means of 
defirution: but in extraordinary, in extreme cafes, fome allowance is to be 
made, and fuch a one was that of the Maroon war. In the heart of the 
ifland, fecured by inacceffible retreats, lay an enemy, whofe mode of war 
fare was unlike any ever heard of before; who, fafe themfelves, were con- 
tinually laying ambuth for the colonilis, and who, in another mouth, when 
the cane-fields prefented dry tops, would have fired the whole country, for 
ced the working negroes to take a part in the rebellion, and maflacred every 
white perfon. All this 1 ftated; but what is that to the purpole, fays this 
humane writer; it is again{t the policy recognifed by civilized nations at 
war. Rather than terrify your enemy been his haunts by dogs, wait quietly 
and be facrificed. No, faid the colonifis, we will do no fuch thing :—ex- 
traordinary cafes require extraordinary expedients. Verv well, {ays my 
critic, you are a pack of blood-hounds yourlelves. This philanthropic war 
rior, quitting his hold of the dread of retaliation, flides again into the pleaof 
humanity, and goes on declaiming, as if the cafe were an ordinary one, and 
compares it to poifoning the waters of a befieged city, and the ailallination of 
the generals of a hoftilearmy. Judge, readers, of the reviewer’s temper by 
this: had he meant a fair, candid, liberal invettigation, infiead of poiloning 
the waters of a befieged city, he would have put his poifon in the {prings 
of the country round the city, and he would have made the befieged warn 
the invader and* hfs Army, that if they approached, they approached to de- 
firuction ; he would have placed his dagger in the hand of a Mutius: thee, 
fufficiently thocking in themfelves, would have been more analagcus, but to 
have reprefented the expedients as the dictate of felf-prefervation, would not 
have anfwered his purpofe. Be this as it may; be the tendency of the ar 

uments ufed by Mr. Edwards, and cited by me, what they will, I contend 
that it is folely on the principle of {elf-prefervation, pulled to a neceflit 
which admitted no delay, that 1 defended the employment of the Spanif 
chafleurs, and this I think fully evident from what | added myfel/ to the ori 
ginal fiatement of the argument. Without relying Lere on the ftrength of 
thofe illuftrations, I fay they evince, that I /aid down fel{-prefervation for 
the foundation of the defence which I temferately, and with deference, fub- 
mitted to the public. I beg to repeat the words: 

« In such a fituation, what archfophift will maintain that delicacy was to 
be preferved in the means of removing fuch an evil? Were a man bit hy 
mad dog, would he fcruple to cut or burn out the part which had received 
the contagion? Do we not amputate a limb to fave the body? And if felt 

refervation dictate thefe perfonal fufferings, fhall not the prefervation ofa 

community juftify the ufe of the readieft, perhaps the only means of 
averting its deftruction ¢” 

Thete words imply secessity, not heroif{m; but they may be twifted intos 
different fenfe than was meant, for it is not only lawyers that twift words 
and meanings as they pleafe, it is a part of the duty of the pretenders to cft 
ticifm, and accordingly this wrangler has inlifted the figures of rhetoric, an 
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ilks of lieroifm, and (vl{-denial, and fufferings, as requifite to render the 
illaftration jult. Is a furgeon very derosc, when, to fave life, he amputates a 

jimb? No, but he is wise. . 

AsI write particularly to thofe who may not have perufed the volumes, 
it will be neceilary for me to confute the falfe and very malignant fabrica- 
tion, repeCting the nature of the dogs, impofed on the readers of the Edin- 
burgh Review, by laying before them my account of thofe animals. When 

have read it, they wil forin their opinion of this guardian and expofitor 
of the principles of literature and of morals, who has not blufhed to charge 

_an author, whofe exertions in all his writings, and obvioully in every. part-of 
the work thas fcandaloully reviewed, have conftantly and warmly been di- 
regted to the fapport of the caule of humanity, with being @ deen advocate 

for the use of blood-hounds, delcribed falieiy, as trained exclusively to the scent of 
meh, the taste of human feesh, and the tearing of the victim limb from limb.* 

“ Don Manuel de Seias, the .4/cal’e Provincial, commanded about fix and 
thirty chaffears, who were in the King’s pay. The employment of thefe is 
to traverfe the country for the purpofe of purfuing and taking up all perfons 
guilty of murder and other offences, in which they feldom fai! of fucceis, 
no activity on the part of the offenders being able to elude their purfuit. 
An extraordinary inftance occurred about a month before the commiffioner: 
‘ aftiyed atthe Havanna. A fleet from Jamaica, under convoy to Great Bri- 

lain, palling through the gulf of Mexico, beat up on the north fide of Cuba. 

One of the thips, manned with foreigners, chiefly renegado Spaniards, being 
adall failer, afd confequently lagging aftern, ftanding in with the land at 
night, was run on fhore, the captain, officers, and the few Britith hands on 
board murdered, and the veflel plundered by the Spanifh renegadoes. The 
part of the coaft on which the veilel was firanded, being wild and unfre- 
quented, the a(faffins retired with their booty to the mountains, intending 
to penetrate through the woods to fome remote fettlements on the fouth 
fide, where they hoped to fecure themfelves, and elude all purfuit. Early 
intelligence of the crime, however, had been conveyed to the Havanna, 
and the aflaflins were purfued by a detachment of twelvé of the Chaileurs 
del Rey, with their dogs. In a few days they wece all brought in and exe- 
cuted. The head and right arm of each were fulpended in trames, not un- 
like parrot-cages, which were hung on various gibbets, at the port and otber- 
con{picuous places on the coaft, near the entrance of the harbour. 

__“ The dogs carried out by the Chaffeurs del Rey are perfectly broken in, 
that is to fay, they will not kill the objeé they purfue unlefs refified. On 
coming up with a fugitive, they bark at him till he fteps, they then couch 
near him, terrifying Aim with a ferocious growling if he flirs. In this pofi- 
lion they continue barking to give notice to the chaffeurs, who come up and 
fecure their prifoner. Each chaleur, though he can hunt only with two 
dogs properly, is obliged to haye three, which he maintains at his own coft, 
and that at no {mall expence. Theie people live with their dogs, from 
which they are in‘eparable. At home the dogs are kept,chained, and when 

walking with their maftérs, are never unmuzzled, or let out of ropes, bit 

for attack, They are conftantly accompanied with one or two fmall dogs 

called finders, whofe {cent is very keen, and always fure of hitting off a 

track. Dogs and bitches hunt equally well, and the chaffeurs rear no more 
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than will fupply the number required. This breed of dogs, indeed, is ny 
fo prolific as the common kinds, though infinitely ftronger and hardig, 
‘The animal is the fize of a very large hound, with ears ereét, which ap 
ufually cropped at the points; the nofe more pointed, but widening 
much towards the after-part of the jaw. His coat, or fkin, is much hardy 
than that of mott dogs, and fo mutt be the whole ftructure of the body, 
the fevere beatings he undergoes in training would kill any other fpeciesof 
dog. There are fome, but not many, of a more obtufe note, and which are 
rather fquarer fet. Thefe, it may be prefumed, have been crofled by th 
maftiff, but if by this the bulk has been a little increafed, it has added nm 
thing to the ftrength, height, beauty, or agility, of the native breed.” 

I truft I have cleared myfelf fiom the charge of blood-thirftinefs. With 
refpect to the quefiion of policy in the employment of the dogs, it is net 

offible to decide upon the mutilated extracts given by this reviewer, o 
From a hafty violent difcuflion, founded on diflimilar premifes. The crilic 
flies to the writers of public law, on the rules of civilized warfare, and evit- 
cing a determined ignorance of the ftate of the fubject; for though he a 
knowledges that he has gained an accurate idea of the cock-pits, and of the 
nature of Maroon warfare, he {fays, “ #e conceive, that dilcipline, artillery, 
and regular fupplies of provifions, will generally render acutenets of fenle 
fuperfluous, patience and perleverence unneceflary, and acquaintance with 
the faftneffes of the country of little avail.*” A fine conception! With 
what a profound knowledge of colonial topography was this writer preg- 
nant! The quettion was, ‘‘ Did the prefervation of the lives, as well’ 
the property, of the colonifts depend upon the ule of the extraordinary & 
pedient ?” This feems to be decided in the affirmative, by what, on the bel 
authorities, I have related, and on thofe authorities it mult reft. 

Before | cntitely leave this fubje&, I thall make an obfervation, whichis 
decifive, I think, 1a manifefling the {pirit of my critic. In mentioning the 
only inftance that occurred of a dog’s ftopping a'man, I thew, that though 
the man attacked the dog with his fword, the animal did not proceed to 
hurt him materially, but only fecured him till his mafier came up; this faa 
my critic adduces to prove their thirft of blood, that is, in his language, the 
eagernefs with which his imaginary blood-hounds fcent, tafte, and quartet 
the vitim. Shame, fhame on fuch a critic!” i 

I thall now advert to the other charge, namely, that [ maintain that the fw 
session of liberty is rendered of little value, by the recollection of what has late) 
passed in France. Had 1, before { arrived at this fentence, been induced by 
the candour and good fenfe of the critic, to refpeét his principles and bs 
talents, I fhould have doubted my fenfes, I thould have remembered that! 
laboured with a heavy heart, and I would have eagerly flown to the text 
to afcertain whether Ae had fallen into an error, or J had been mad, not onl 
while writing fuch a fentiment, but at the time of corre@ting the prefs. No 
my affliiian did not deprive me of my reafon, I never wrote nor thoughtia 
fuch a manner: liberty ts a bletling of which I have ever been an enthufialit 
defender. I know not from what page of my book the virus of this chitgt 
can have been collected, for there is no reference to it in the Edinburg 
Review; but, after fearching fome time, I found a pailage, which I fulped 
to have been converted into poilon by the nature and operation of the ef 
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tie’ fang. The paflage is in page 441 of Vol. IL, and cuns thus: * Improve 


his condition, but improve it gradually and cautioufly, remembering with 

we what a montier improvement has lately been manifeiled; the parent 
of atheilm, of treafon, o! murder, and of javery.” Good heaven! that fuch 
acharge, that fuch venom thould. be extracted from this part of the book! 
Tarn many pages back, many forward, and [ thali be found warmly intereft- 
ing myfelf in promoting the happinels of (he negroes, and in expoling the 
pe Ye of the colonial tyttem. Thele firictures would run to too great a 

th, were_I to infert the manner in which | Have treated the quettions of 
flavery and the ilave-trade: but I athrin that the acculation is falfe, that I 
have tiated the arguments on both fides reipecting the flave-trade impar- 
tially, and that 1 feel (and have expreiled the feeling in thoie very pages) an 
ardent tendency in my heart to difapprove of the trade. I have indeed 
fuggelied what fhoald appear a better mode of obtaining the labour of Afri- 
cans, namely, their own.confent; in doing which, after the ttatement of the 
queltion on both fides, I go on, expretling mylelf thus: God fotbid that f 
fhould fupport a pofition of which the object were to diminith the happinels 
of my fellow-creatures.” 

Having done with thefe charges, I cannot but notice fome other paflages 
of this Review, which thew that, far from following the rules of criticifin, 
the writer labou;s throug) thick afd thin, through fallhood and milreprefen- 
lation, or the purpofe of injuring the work. From the nature of my fub- 
ject, L expected fuch an attempt; perhaps it may appear to be the interelt 
of fome perfons that it fhould be ftifled. I thould, however, have {nffered 
my book to make its way without any further {upport from me, had I not 
been charged with fuch odious depravity of tentiment, but the pen being in 
my hand, | will take the liberty of proceeding a little farther in defence of it, 
, The following ailertions are mitreprefentations or falshoods: 1. ‘* The 
reviewer charges me with the want of reference to authorities on difputed 
points.” I was fo attentive to reierences, that I can only guefs he alludes to 
a paiiage he difcovered to be quoted from the Crisis of the Sugar-Colonies, and 
from which he takes occafion to ay, “ We cannot avoid reprobating the 
careleis or infidious manner in which the author alludes to the excellent writer 
of it;”* and this infidious manner, it feems, appears in the exprefiion, cham- 

jion of negro liberty. Uhayea great refpeét for the author of the Crifis. I 
am convinced he is fincere, and I think him an excellent writer, and what is 
much higher praile, a good man; but [ confels, I wonder at the ufe of the 

rmer commendation in a book where, as an author, he has been treated fo 
illiberally. It isa new proof to me, that fome reviewers depend for the 
a of their criticifm on petulance, rather than on candid judgment and 
liberal remark. ‘Though I differ in ce:tain opinions from the author of the 
Crifis, } am tree from any intention of treachery or difrepect ; and [ declare, 
that under smilar convictions, I fhould be proud of being efteemed a cham- 
pe ot the fame caufe, as much as | thould be delighted in being a fuceets- 

lchampion againtt the remaining defects of the colonial fyflem, and dor, 
the happinefs of the negroes, 

2. He fays, (p. 380.) * That I charge the expedition from Jamaica to St, 
Domingo with being the caufe of the negro emancipation in that ill-fated 
colony.” I ouly faid what is the fact, tha: the French proclamation, abolith- 
ing flavery, was the immediate conlequence of it, witMout déviating ftom 
my fubject into the difcuflion of its caules. 

3. He fays, (p. 390.) “* Rather induced by the expence, than by the un- 
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happy condition of thefe people, the colonial legiflature took meafures, jy 
the year 1799, for tranfporting them (the Maroons) to Sierra Leone» 
There is no fuch information in the volumes; the fact is otherwife. (By, 
by the way, let me refer the reader to the elegant confiruction of this fep. 
tence, “ rather induced by expence!”) He meant one would preiume, induced 
by adefire to avoid expence. 

4. He lays, (p. 390.) “* That the opinions of ¢heir author, upon all the 
negro queftions, differ extremely from thofe which sey have been led to 
form, even by attending (o his own ftatement of facts ;”—and proves the 
great attention he has given, by faying, that I “ pofitively deny the danger 
of an independent negro commonwealth being allowed to grow up in the 
Weft Indies,” Judge of his attentton, when I declare that I am of opinion, 
that fuch a negro commonwealth as he conceives would be fatal to the co 
lonies, and that I have never exprefied a different opinion. The opinion | 
have exprefled was, that such an independent negro commenwealth would never be 
formed there: and I ttill think, in {pite ofthe events which have fince taken 
place, that no general and united government of the blacks will be formed 
in St, Domingo :—but, to avoid diyretijon, I thall only fay, in allution to the 
miliatement.afmy opinion, fo much for attention! fo much for candour! 

5. A determined malevolence has led this critic to pote what he calls the 
difcrepancy of eye-witnelles. ' 

* Asan example of the difcrepancy which often prevails among eye 
witnefles of the fame facts, we may obferve, that both thefe writers ground 
feveral of their contradictory opinions upon alleged perional obfervation; 
and, asa proof of Mr. Edward's zeal to blacken the charaéter of the Ma- 
roons, we fhall mention one fingular circumfiance. Mr. Dallas tells us, 
that fix weeks after Colonel Fitch’s death, his tkeleton was found among 
other bones of the flain, and that the fkull was thrown within the ribs, 
(vol. i, p. 239.) “hf ofder to render this picture more horrid, Mr. Edwards 
has converted the’ fix weeks into a day or two, covered the bones with flelh, 
and filled the abdominal cavity with bowels.” 

In relating this horrid aét, | was induced, by the apprehenfion of thock- 
ing the friemds of the brave and amiable Colonel Fitch, to mention it as dev 
licately as pofiible. The remains of himfelt and thofe who fell with him 
were not dilcovered for fome weeks after their fall: of courfe, from the 
nature of the climate, there remained only their fkeletons. But even here, 
this writer makes me fay, what I did not fay, that the skull was thrown into 
the ribs, as if it had been aflerwards taken up and thrown in.—I {aid the 
fkull was found within the ribs: the fentence ts in Latin, inter costas ducis re 
fertum est ipsius cranium, and 1 confels I expretied my’elf in that manner to 
foften the relation; but it creates no difcrepancy, and there is no doubt en- 
tertained that the fact was as Mr, Edwards {tated it. Clear as my inter 
tion was in the narration, this humane compofitor of reviews, if I may be 
allowed the expreffion in {peaking of the arranger of the common places 
criticiim, chole to drag into view the horrid truth as related by Mr. Ed- 
wards, in order to chuckle at a fuppoled diferepancy, which, if he wanted 
not underfanding to reconcile, he wanted feeling in attempting to expole, 

The reader who-had been induced by the fpirit of juliice to accompany 
me thus far, will, from the tame {pirit, grant me his attention a little longer; 
though the object of what follows is of fuch comparative infignificancy, 
that | fhould never have given it a fecond thought, had not the malignity of 
the other parts of the abule forced me to notice them, 
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The fame deterusined fpirit of milreprefentation appears in all the com- 
mon places of this writer’s profetiion ; in his attack upon the compofition 
of the work, as well as upon the principles of its author, He fays, “ if 
inftead o/ a hiitory, we had only been led to expeét in thefe volumes an 
amuting collection of anecdotes, founded in truth, we must admit that ‘we 
fhould have rifen from the perulal highly satisfied. This is, in fae, confi- 
dered as a book of entertainment, one of the most fleasing, and interesting that 
we have ever met with, Taking it in this pomt of view, the felection and 
arrangement diiplays (di/play) no {mall portion of {kill.”—« But,” ‘fays he, 
juit before, the author as !omewhat too highly eftimated the importance 
of his work, when he .anked it (in ranking it) with that clafs of writings in 
which the quaiities of elegance, dignity, and correctnefs, are, mot pecu- 
liarly required.” So that a flight alteration in the title page of m k, 
would have had a delightful effect on the feelings of this critic. Here I 
fhould willingly fiand corrected had [ not pleas to offer on the occafion 
which I think the rcader will admit, One of thefe is unpublithed, the 
others are to be found in the volumes themielves. I had fent a portion of 

the MSS. to the prefs when I was driven into the country, to run, if pof- 
_fible, from wretched recollections. The half-title, which Was to be printed 
atthe head of the firft page, was fimply Tie Maroon War. A friend, who 
thought better of the preicnt tite, wrote to me to requeft I would adopt 
it, and knowing the fiate of my mind, he faid that if he had noanfwer he 
fhould conclude my concurrence granted. I did not anfwer in time, the 
fheet was printed off, and I did not regard the alteration as of importance. 
Still I took pains to exprefs my fentiments on the fubject, not only in my 
ie but in the body of the work. I acknowledged my fenie of the 
uperior dignity required in hiftory, I. begged to thelter myielf under the 
familiar liyle of correipondence, and I profeifed my defign toamule as well 
astoinform. After this acknowledgment and profellion, would a candid 
critic carp ata title page? Would he, after this, firit acknowledge the 
talk of elevating the fubject to the fiyle of hiftory, dificult even for a 
Robertion, then try the work feverely and folely by the rules of that ftyle ? 
Such is the conduct of my Reviewer, who though, as he confelles, delighted 
in {pite of his fpleen, fits down to fhow the heinoufnefs of ufing the word - 
tars inftead of seamen, and fine fellows inftead of fine* men or soldiers; and to 
expole, by his parenthefis, my gro!s ignorance of the Spanith word Senor, 
which, confequential as he is, he writes himfelf without the liquifying fym- 
bol. What thall we lay of the critic, who, in verbal corrections, blun- 
ders on the very error he attempts to expofe ? 
With like liberality he reprefents me as eking out the volumes. He 
fays with an air of triumphant fagacity; ‘ Becaufe the Maroons lived in 
amaica, a succinct history of that itland muft precede it—St. Domingo mult 
e brought in becaufe it bears {ome relation to the interefts of Jamaica— 
becaufe the Maroons are negroes, and other negroes are flaves, a copy of 
the confolidated Slave Act of Jamaica is inferted, 8c. &c.”—thus artlully 
infinuating that fubjects intimately connected have no affinity, and that they 
are thrown heterogeneoully one upon another, To do this he was under 
the neceflity, not only of confidering the work as@ regular hiftory, but 
alfo as if {ubjeét to the rales of the drama. As a profesfional hireling he 
had learned ihe terms, unity of time, unity of action, unity of place; thele unities 
he confounds with the unity of defign, which is nov inconfiftent with a 


branching of neceflary parts. 
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The error I have committed confifts, I believe, in the arrangement af 
the title page, for, as it ftands, it requires fome indulgence to allow, though 
not to fee, that my geveral design is to give an account of Jamaica fur the 
lati ten years, in which the part fullained by the Maroons forms the chief 
fulgsct. In fuch a detign there can be no want of unity in prefixing an 
abridgement of the previous hittory of the country, or in inferting fo im 


. portant a document relative to the fubject as the Slave A@t; and with re 


{pect to the expedition to Cuba, if its connexion be collateral, let it be re 
membered that I prepared. my readers for it, and in a manner requefied 
them permilffion to leave the direét road. 

It were ealy for me to call the reader’s attention to the contempt in 
which Reviewer’s (I do not mean Critics) have been held at all times by 
men of letters ; [ could tell him what Fielding’s opinion of them was, to 
what Voltaire compared them, and how Foote compounded them, but I 
have not time. I thall only fay that though it is evident that there are able 
and candid Critics, whole talents do honour to Periodica! Publications, it 
is a great pity that the necellity of filling up the ufual quantity of theets 
fhould reader the employment of illiberal hirelings unavoidable, and that 
thofe proprietors of Reviews whofe part it is to publith them fhould thus 


be involved in the ferious re!ponfibility of felling jydgments with theig 


journals, 

. Wh refpect to the Edinburgh Review, I never had a page of it in m 
hands till 1 was informed of the illiberal manner in which I had been at- 
tacked. I know not whether the Editor be anfwerable for all he admits— 
it feems by the few ungrammatical lines at the end of No. lil. that he 
collects the productions of the various workmen, and takes confiderable 
liberties with their work. I meant to have addrefled myfelf to him, but 
when I found him allo ignorant of his grammar, I dropped the idea ; and 
had I been attacked only for the compofition and ftyle of my work, I 
would have likéwife dropped the idea of addrefling the public. “Men wha 
undertake to judge the works of others thould, at leaft, prove their com- 
petence, by the accuracy of their own compofitions: they fhould be 
thoroughly informed, not “ thorough” informed; they thould be fent over to 
this eountry, not fent over “ mto” this country; they fhould be careful in 
the editing of the articles, inftead of being carelefs in “the ediling the ar- 
ticles ;” they fhould make their nominatives and their verbs agree ; their 
idioms fhould be £ng/ish, their fiyle perfpicuous, as well as theic remarks 
juft; but, above all, it is indifpentable to them, both as men and as critics, 
to adhere to truth in their ttatements and quotations. From thefe rules a 
feholar and a moral man will find the writers of the Edinburgh Review 
perpetually deviating. I fhall only refer the reader to the Introductory 
Advertifement of this quarterly Keview, as a fpecimen of the judgment 
and ability which are offered as conductors of his tafie and opinion. 

“ In committing this Work to the judgment of the Public, the Editors 
have but little to obferve. 

« It wil) de easily perceived, [how?] that it forms no part of their objea, to 
take notwe of every Aroduction that iffues from the Prefs: and that they with 
their Journal to be diitinguifhed, rather for the fele@tion, than for the number 
of its articles. 

« Of the books that are daily prefented to the world, avery large Arofor- 
tion is evident!y deilined to obicurity, by the infignificance of their fubjeds, 
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or the defeAls of their execution; and it seems unreafonable to expe that 
the Public fhould be interefied by any account of performances, which have 
r attracted any {hare of its allention, A review of fuch productions, 
like the biography of private individuals, could afford gratification only to 
the partiality of friends, or the malign.ty of enemies —T he very lowest order 
of publications are rejected, accordingly, by moit of the literary journals of 
which the Public is already in poiletion, But the Conductors of the Enin- 
punch Review frofose [intend | to carry this pvinciple of selection a good deal fare 
ther; to decline any attempt at exhibiting a Complete view of modern litera- 
ture; and to confine their notice, in a great degree, to warks shat either have at- 
tained, or deserve, a certain portion of celedvity. 
« As the value of a /fudlication, [to be] conducted upon this principle, 
will net depend very materially upon the earline!s of its intelligence, t ey 
have been induced to prefer a quarte:ly, to a montily period of publication, 


-that they may always have beiore them a greater variety for felection, and 


be occalionally yuided in their choice by the tendencies of public opinion, 

“ In a Review wich is [intended to be] publiihed at so long intervals, it 
would be improper to continue any article {rom one Number to another; 
and, for this reafon, as well as for the full dilcu‘lion of important fubjects, 
it may fometimes be found neceilary to extend these articles to a greater 
length, than is ufual in works of thisnature. Even with thefe allowances, 
perhaps the reader may think, that fome apology is neceiiary for the length 
of a few articles in the prefent Number.—If he cannot find an excufle for 
them, [it,] [that is the length,] in the extraordinary interefi of the fubjects, his 
candour will probably lead him to impute ¢his defoét to shat inexperience, 
which fubjects the beginning of all fuch undertakings to {o many other dif- 
advantages.” 

It would take up too much time to analyze completely this noble {peci- 
men of fine writing, fhort as it is. The Italics will perhaps-be fufficient to 
point out fome of its defects—defcéts unpardonable in critics, whatever in- 
dulgence might be given to them in favour of {ome interelling fubject. 

They, that is, he, need not have ailured us that they did not mean to take 
notice of every production, for common fenle tel's us it was impoilible that 
they fhould; but this, as they fay, ts easily perceived. 

Proportion is ignorantly ufed for portion. 

Ifthe public were not often interefied in an account of performances, be- 
fore they are attracted by the performances themielves, what would become 
of reviews? and what analogy is there to form a fimile from, between an 
account of them, and the account of the life of a private perfon? Perhaps, 
there may be fome in a fenie eppobte to what the editor aims at: firikin 

which one has never heard before, and un- 
common incidents in the life of a virtuous, or of a vicious map, would na- 
turally interett the mind, 

What are the very lowest order of publications ? 

If the reader with to judge of the vigour of language, will he feek the’ aid 
of a writer, who Aroposes to carry the fr inciple of selection a good deal farther ? 

The public is, truly, much obliged to the proprietors of the Edinburgh 
Review, who, though enlarging the ulual interval of publication, refolve not 
to give a complete view of the literature of the times, but only to notice 
fuch works as they themselves approve, or as one alveddy Pelebrated. How dif 
ferent is this narrow {pirit from the animated detign of the editor of the 
Annual 
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Annual Review lately eflablithed, which includes a complete profpe& of lite, 
rature riling through the year.* 
In a review which is, is not properly followed by the conditional tenfe, 
would. 
These ar ticles—what articles ? 
3 a few articles—of a few of the articles, 
ith fo nervelefs, fo faulty a preface, to ufher in a Critical Journal, it 
is fome wonder to find it arrived at the 4th Number. There may be 
fome learning in particular articles, and there may be articles written 
candidly and ably, but thofe which I have looked into are the reverie. 
Edinburgh, like other capitals, had the misfortune of being a focus of 
acobinilm while the pefiilence raged, but Edinburgh, in agreater degree 
than molt other capitals, has always been in poflefiion of great talents, learns 
ing; and virtue; and wag oye the talk of reviewing the literature of the 
age might be undertaken in that city, not only without prefumption, but 
with brilliancy, but its prefs muft be purged of the papillonst of criticifm, 


MISCELLANIES, 





TO THE EDITOR, | 
Sir, 
F the following fketch of the celebrated fyftem of the late Mr. Baillie, 
be deemed worthy ofa place in your valuable publication, its admiflion 
will be thought by the writer of this article a very high honour. In offer- 
ing it to the Anti-Jacobin Review the writer manilelis his conviction that 
it contains no principles or docirines inimical to religion and {focial order ta 
hierarchy and mofla%thy, as you will be fatisfied by his initials. R..B. 

When Mr. Baillie’s letter on the origin of the arts and fciences were firk 
ublithed, they obtained the moii Senenny reception from the public.— 
hey were every where read, and every where admired, in France. Ex- 
cept the’ Perfian letters of Monte{quieu, Frenchmen could fcarce find a 
book in the language with which they might compare them. - Their beau» 
ties as a compotition, the elegance of the ftyle, aud the brilliancy of the 
dition, delighted and charmed their readers, and raifed this performance 

to the firft rank in the fcale of French literature. 





* T take this opportunity of obferving, that in my letter to the editor of 
the Anti-Jacobin, inferted in the Number before the laft, the words which, 
by inverted commas, feem to be thofe of the editor of the Annual Review, 
were intended by me merely to expre/s what I recolleed to be his idea,—- 
the words were my own, the profpectus not being at hand, and they (hould 
not have been within inverted commas. I hope he will admit this apology ;: 
his words are, “ If any eflential carelefinefs thould be found in the typogra- 

hical execution of the work ; if perfonal inve@tive thould be in any cafe 
indulged; if }ixity of morals thould be encouraged, to the editor alone will 
the blame be imputable. But the critical opinions on the works reviewed, 
whether well or it] founded, whether favourable or unfavourable, being out 
of the dilcretion of the editor, cannot involve him in any refponfibility.” 

+ See Foote’s Comedy of the Liar. 

; But 
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»*But amidft the popularity of this publication the revolution drew near; 
feience and the arts of peace retired in ob‘curity, and politics and political 
writings got exclufive pofleflion of the public mind. ‘The part Mr. Baillie 
géted in that ever memorable revolution, and his tragical end, as a philolo- 

and fiatelman, are prefixed to an Englith tranilation of this work lately 
publithed. : 

Upon the return of peace, after the moft extenfive and difaftrous war the 
world perhaps ever faw, it was thought ay Englith tranflation of Baillie’s 
Jetters might not be unacceptable to fuch readers as are either flrangers to, 
or but imperfeétly acquainted with, the language of the original. We do 
not propole to enter into any examination of the merits of the tranflation ; 
it is printed and in the bande of the public, who will appreciate its value ; 
we fhall only make a few obfervations on the fy{tem it contains. ' 

If Mr, Baillie decidedly differs from the commonly received opinion re- 
fpediing the origin of the arts and fciences, we mutt, however, be careful 
not to confound what he allerts as matier of faét or truth with what he only 
delivers as probable. He had ftated, in his ancient alironomy, that in the 
coarfe of his ftudies on that fubjeét, he had met with certain facts which 
fatisfied him, as an aftronomer, that the arts and ‘ciences muft have delcended 
from North to South. M.de Voltaire, to whom M. Baillie fent his work, 
having been always periuaded that we ought to look up to the Brahmans 
as the authors of all the learning and philolophy of the aft, and that the 
feiences hag circulated from their fchool among all nat:ons, antient and 
modern, ftated his objections to the authors in feveral letters which Mr, 
Baillie has published. M. Baillie in replying to M. de Voltaire was natu- 
rally led into thofe detailed difcuffions which form the tubftance of his 
(Mr. Baillie’s) letters. 

M. Baillie difeovered in the aftronomy of certain nations of Afia, celeflial 
obfervations, which he was fure could have been made only in a latitude 
where the longeit day is of fixteen and the fhorteft of eight hours: A 

meafurement of the earth in circumference, as near the truth as any thing 
of the fame kind we have been able to execute in modern times; aflrono- 
mical tables and methods which evidently fuppofe a very high degree of 
improvement in fcience. He obferved, at the fame time, that the people 
who a¢tually poffefs thofe detached fragments of a highly cultivated altro- 
nomy conceive the earth to be a plain; imagine a mountain in the middle 
to intercept the light of the fun during night; a couple of dragons, one 
black and the other red, to eclipfe the fun and the mcon; and believe that 
the moon is many hundred thoufand miles more difiant than the fun. His 
conclufion was, what a philofopher of even lefs fagacity than M. Baillie 
might have made, that the natives of thofe Afiatic nations, are only the 
depofitaries of the fciences, and not the inventors; for, fayshe, the authors 
of thofe abfurdities could not be inventors of the learned methods we fo 
much admire. 

Having proceeded this length he was led to make a critical furvey of the 
chara€ter and manners of Oriental nations, he obferved a firiking refem- 
blance in the fcience, fuperftitions, fefiivals, fables, mythology, and alle- 
gories of all the nations of the old continent; and flews that this reiemblance 
could neither be the effect of accident nor of any fypppleable commu: ica- 
tion or infercourfe between thole nations; hence he infers that this fame- 
nefs of manners and inflilutions could only be the refult of a famencis of 
origin ; or, in other words, that the Ph@nicians, Chaldeans, Perfians, and 

Indians, 
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Indians, ate colonies fent off at different periods of improvement from ag 
ancient people whole name we have lolt, but whe probably lived about the 
fifiieth of northern latitude, and concludes by ob/erving that the A fiatics 
of the prefent day are the degenerate pregeny of a highly cultivated tace.of 


When we refie& upon the frequent irruptions of the northern tribes into 
the fouthern provinces of Afia, and that M. Baillie’s fyfiem makes them 
only defcend from about the forty-ninth or fiftieth degree, (carcely as far 
North as the latitude of London or Paris; where is the improbability, it 
may be aiked, that there fhould have been a nation in thole parts in one of 
the enclofed capacious vallies of Caucalus, equally advanced in cultivation 
and fcience with the French or Englith at this day? 

This, we conceive, is a brief.but faithful account of what Baillie has 
afferted, or of what is firictly and properly his fyftem, 

Mr. Baillie, ’tis true, ealily perceived a {urprifing coincidence between 
the central heat of M. Mairan, the re-frigeration of the earth by M. de 
Buffon, and his own ingenious'fyliem, But if he feems the advocate of 
the canle of both thefe theories; if he appears to believe in the former, and 
is not far from believing in the latter, the one and the other may be totally 
falie, and yet his fyfiem refpeCing the origin of the arts and {ciences will 
remain unfhaken. Mr. Baillie is an eloquent, pleating, and charming 
writer. There is nothing that the reader could wiih to have been omitted, 
except his never cealing compliments to Voltaire, which, though turned in- 
a manner not diflimilar to Voliaire’s, are in truth, to an Englith reader, 
breathing the bold, manly, and plain fentiments and language o/-freedom, 


not a little difgufiing. It is very probable, however, that they did by no 
means appear in this light to the vanity of Voltaire, which is faid to have 
been exceflive. 

For the pre/ent tranflation, which we have diligently compared with the 
original, we have found it to be faithful and corre& ;_ the tranflator has fol-. 
lowed his author through not a little nice and intricate ground with great 
accuracy and precifion, 


— * 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sik, 
¥ permitting me to make your excellent Review the vehic'e of a few 
critical oblervations on a pallage in St, Matthew’s Golpel, you will 
eblige, Sir, 
Your faithful fervant, 
A Constant Reaper. 


In Matt. x. 25. we have the following prophetic intimation of the op- 
probrious epithets which their adveriaries would apply to the Apoitles of 
Chrii—* If they have called ihe mafter of the houfe Beelzebub, how much 
more fhall they call them of his houtehold.” 

This paflage is part of our Lord’s charge to his twelve apofiles; in which 
he wifely obviates, by anticipation, the probable effect of the many trials 
they were neceflari'y to encounter in the propagation of his religion. 
Among thefe, not the leaft painful to an ingenuous and honeft mind, is the 
imputation of unworthy motives to aGtions the moft difinterefied and bene- 

ent. The quefiion with me, Mr. Editor, is, what is the specific nature of 
that reproach which the paflage above quoted was intended to ae ? 
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+ This queftiop can only be anfwered, by entering fairly and fully into the 


mind of the fpeaker. This, in the preient cale, is our blefled Saviour, who 
alludes, in thele words, to the foolith reproach which was cat upon him by 
the Pharifees, on aceount of his expelling an evil ipirit out of a man who 
was blind and lame, recorded in Matt. xu. and Luke xi. who charge him 
with casting out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils, in the terms of our 
tranflation. What, then, are we to underiiand by Bee/xedud, and the prince 
of the devils? This, 1 apprehend, a little inquiry into the etymology of the 
terms will thew. Beelzebub (which is the true reading, and not BerZeGua) 
is a Hebrew compound, aay bya, which the Seventy coniiantly render 
BAAA MYLAN, or Baal the Fly, i. e. the Fly-God. And, however firan 
this fpecies of idolatry may, at firlt fight, appear, yet a very remarkable in- 
fiance of itis to be found among the Hottentots even at. the~prefent time. 
« Thefe people,” fays Kolben, “ adore, as a benign deity, a certain infe@ 

uliar to the Hottentot countries. This animal is.of the dimenfion ofa 
child’s little finger; the back is green, and the belly {peckled with white 
andred. It is provided with two wings, and, on ils head, with two horns, 
To this little winged deity, whenever they fet eyes on il, they render the 
higheft tokens of veneration ; and, if it honours a kraal (or village) with a 
vifit, the inhabitants aflemble about it, in tran‘ports of adoration, as if the 
Lord of the univerfe was come among them. They fing and dance round 
it while it ftays, troop-after troop, throwing to it the powder of Bachu, with 
which they cover at the fame time the whole aea of the kraal, the tops of 
their cottages, and every thing without doors. They kill two fat theep, as 
a thank-offering for this high honour. It is impotlible to drive out of a 
Hottentot’s head, that the arrival of this infe& to a kraal brings favour and 
profperity to the inbabitants.*” 

The venerable and learned Mr. Jacob Bryant, in his ingenious treatife an 
the plagues of Egypt, fays, ‘‘ Thete infects,” (i. ¢. flies) “« however inere- 
dible it may appear, were in many places wor(hipped. This reverence 
feems tohave been fometimes fhewn, to prevent their being troublefome; 
at other times, becaufe they were efteemed facred to the deity.” For 
which extraordinary fpecies of idolatry he gives the authorities of ALlian, 
Clemens, and Antiphanes the comedian, which laft compares uméra and 
parafites to the flies at Olympia, “‘ to whom,” fays he, ‘ they facrifice an 
ox, and they always claim the firft fhare, though they are never invited.” 

Nor did they only thew an idolatrous regard todlies in general. There 
was a deity ttyled Dews Musca, who was particularly worlhipped under the 
charaCteriftic of a fly.” 

The learned author then proceeds to correét a miftake into which we are 
led by our verfion concerning Ahaziah, who is fuppofed to have inquired of 
Baal-zebub, at Accaron, or Lkron, which he proves to be the name of the fy, 
and not of the flace, where this deity was worfhipped. He further thews, that 
Tyre was the place where Ahab, the father of Ahaziah, introduced the wor- 
flip of the Deus Musca, or Baal-xebus,or Accaron, in the temple of Baal, and, 
by a@ determinate proof, that thither Abaziah fent to inquire of this idolatrous 
deity, whether he thould recover of his ficknefs, occafioned by his falling 
« down through a lattice in his usper chamber, in Samaria.” Having afcer- 
tained this, beyond all contradiction, he next mentions the frequent prohi- 
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* Vide Complete SyRem of Genography, Vol. II. p. 492, 
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244 ; Summary of Polstics. 
bition’ again* this worfhip, and thews the correfpondence between the 


‘miracle of the flies, and the fin for which the worthippers were {ov exempla: 


rily punithed, 

bus, then, I think, is clearly demonftrated the true meaning of the term 
Brrlucbub, namely, Deus Musca. But, it may be afked; how this could be 
applied to Chrift and his apoftles, as a term of reproach ? 

“ Among the Jews,” fays Lightfoot, Hor.-Heb, Mat. 12. 24. « it was 
almoft reckoned a duty of religion to reproach idols and idolatry, and call 
them by contemptucus names, of which “at or aya? was @ common and gent. 
ralone.” This he proves froma pallage in the Thalmudical Tract, Beracoth, 
Symmdachus in like manner, as the Evangelift, ufes Bed{eCua for ayat dpa 
2. Kings, i. 2. Vid. Wetf, Var. Le@. Mat. %. 25. 

To thé fame purpo‘e alfo Grotius: “ Dictis refpiondet eventus: Apofto- 
los 4e#]4; (rhaleficos) vocat Celfus. Ulpianus juris confultus, Chriftianos, 
qui exorcizabant, impoftures appellabat. Tacitus eos dicit convictos in 
odio humani generis. Paffim Chrifiiani et ade (Dei expertes) pari loco 
ponebantur: Hance gratia a mundo ineunt incorrupti veritatis auctores,” 

Thus Doddridge: * If, then, as you have already heard and found, they 
have called me; whd am the matter of the family, Beelzebub, and reviled me 
as a-magiciat, whom they thould have received as the Meffiah, how much 
more will they be likely thus to abufe his domeftics; whofe charater atid 
flation are fo much inferior to his?” | 

From thefe authorities, it appears fufficiently clear what was the {pecific 
charge alleged by the Pharifees againit Chrilt and his apoftles,-—that of em 
ploying a sort of magic, peculiarly odiows and contemptible in their estimation, in the 
expntsion of demons, or evil spirits, of which magic Beeluebub was the patron-deity. 

Contifiently with this hypothetis, by which the etymology of the original 
term is preferved, it may be alked, how is Mat. ix. 34, and other parallel 
pallages, to be explained? It may be anfwered in the words of a bearséd , 
commentator: “In meo vetuftiilimo codice manuicripto totus hic verti-. 
culus non legitur. Eit autem illud quoque obfervandum, tribui ipfi idolo 
nomen dzmonii.”—Vid. Bez. in loc. 

Should this expofition of the xth® Mat. 24. appear not fatisfaCtory to any 


“of your learned readers, 1 am ready to fubftantiate it by further proofs. 


Craving indulgence for thofe already extended to fo great length, lam, Mr. 
Editor, with fincere refpect for your ufefal labours and zealous exertions 
in the caufe of truth, your conftant reader, r. A, ©. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


ee 


O unfettled is the prefent ftlate of the political world; fo uncertain the 
profpect before us; fo little prefents ittelfto fix our opinions of the pre- 


, feat; and fo much lefs to direét our notions of the future, that, unlefs we 


took a wide range in the boundlefs field of conje€ture, in which, afluredly, 
we delight not to rove, our political fummary mutt be reduced to a bare re- 
cord o! facts. There is one point, however, fo prominent as forcibly to ar- 
refit our attention, and as almoit to engrols our AT Our readers muft 


“be aware, that we allude to the dreadiul malady, with which it has pleafed 
the Supreme Difpofer of human events, once more to afflict the belov e 


Sovereign of thele realms. Al any time, fo calamitous an occurrence mud 
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¢ hibevery good fubjec with grief and alarm; but at this period, furrounded’ 


as we are on all fides, with difficulties and with dangers, it falls, with the 
force and effect of a thunderbolt, upon us. That all the authority, and alt* 
the energy, of the Sovereign, are now peculiarly called for to cethent, to di- 
re@t, and to animate, the united efforts of his people, no rational being will 
attempt to di{pute. Any {ufpention, then, of that authority, any relaxation 
of that energy, muft inevitably tend to deprels our {pirits, and to augment 
ourdanger. It is impoflible not to perceive that the crifis of Our fate ap- 
ches ; that things cannot long remain in their prefent ltate; and that 
Pome important change mult {peedily occur; but whether for the better or 
for the worfe, it is not for human fagacity to prediét. One thing, however, 
is evident, that the times are at once {0 critical and fo awful, as imperfioully 
to demand the facrifice of all party-{pirit, of all felfith views, to the good, 
to the safety, of the Country. Confident we are, that, at no period of 
our hiltory, was an union of all the knowledge, the talents, and the vigour 
of public men, fo indifpenfibly requifite. We have heard, indeed, of coali- 
tions to oppofe, and of coalitions to ftrengthen, the minifiry; but we traf 
that any coalitions which may be formed will be grounded in a better, a 
nobler principle; will be directed to a more laudable, a more honourable 
purpofe, than the oppofition or [upport of any miniséiy whatever. The fe- 
curity of the country; the prefervation of her laws; the defence of the 
throne ; and the protection of our altars, fhould be the primum mobile: of 
every man’s conduct, the exclutive object of every man’s ambition, at this 
momentous crifis, ‘The acquifition or retentiop of place and power, if con- 
fidered in any other light than as fubordinate to this main object,—than as 
the means of attaining this grand end, ntult reflect indelible difgrace on the 
parties who feek to acquire, and on thofe who wifh to retain, them. It is 
not in the hour of danger that “ the poft of honour is a /rivate ftation,” 
When difficulties multiply, and perils increafe, it is furely more honourable 
toencounter than to fhunthem. Weaknels and inability, indeed, wherever 
they exift, fhould retire to the fhade of privacy, leii they aggravate the dan- 
ger which they cannot avert, and know not how to repel; but knowledge 
and talents, which are given for the public good, fhould fiand forth and de- 
vote themfelves to the public fervice. 

On the intentions of our enemy, our opinion has never varied; the de- 
firu€tion of this country being 4is primary object, every means of effecting it 
will certainly be tried. The delay which has taken place in the projected 
invafion of our ifland has not been owing to any doubts in the mind of the 
Corfican ufurper, on the propriety or expediency of preg the attempt, 
but merely to an extenfion of his original plan, and to the fubmilflion of his 
own judgment, in refpect of the mean:, to that of more cool and more ex- 
perienced officers. The firit favourable opportunity that thall offer, after 
the completion of the preparations, which are very nearly finilhedy the at- 
tempt, we are perfuaded, will be made, We incline, hoWevef, to think, 
notwithftanding the vaft affemblege of gun-boats at Boulogne, that Holland 
and Breft are the points whence the moft formidable attacks will be direéled, 
It is probable that the flotilla at Boulogne, which is certainly not intended 
to remain inactive, will wait for a calm to put to fea, when our vel'els will 
be unable to act. From a calculation, however, which we have een, as 
only one boat can leave the harbour at a time, and as they can only move at 
a particular period of the tide, it w ill require eleven hours to ‘bring 1500 
boats cut of the harbour; and neatly twelve hours more to row them over 
to 
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to the te coaft. Should the Conful be fo fortunate as to meet with 
fach a calm, and ihould we, thence, be difabled from attacking his flotillg 
‘at fea, we fball, at leaft, have ample notice of their approach, and {uf}. 
cient time to prepare for their reception.—Befides theie boats are fo con 
firudied, for the purpofe of protecting the landing of the troops, laying much 
deeper in the water before than behind, that although they will thew a for. 
midable battery, of nearly a mile in extent, their guns, being fixed before, 
can only have a ftraight-forward direction, while thoie in the tiern, which 
turn on a pivot, cannot be‘ufed, fo that they may be raked from both ends 
of their line, without the ability to oppo‘e any thing but mu/quetry to their 
aflailants. In fort the difficulties which occur to the fuccels of this rah 
projec are fo numerous and fo great, that, ifany other man than Buonas 
parté were at the head of the French Government, the attempt, we (hould 
conceive, would never be made; without the aid and fupport of a fleet.— 
But the man, who has already furmounted obfiacles apparently infurmount- 
able, who has already atchieved more than his moft fanguine hopes could 
have taught him to expect, and who acknowledges no other Deity than 
Fortune, is wot likely to regulate his actions by thofe rules and principles 
which influence and direct the conduct of ordinary men. 

On all accounts, it is the moft defirable thing for us, that the attempt at 
invafion fhould be {peedily made; for the deteniive warfare, (if, indeed, 
warfare it ean be called,) which we are now carrying on, is the moft ruin- 
ous fy{tem that can pollibly be purlued ; whether we conlider its effect on 
the {pirits of the people, or its tendency to prolong the conteft. The war 
has now lafted twelve months, and not a blow has been firicken; that can 
have the moft remote tendency to accelerate its conclution: While the ex- 

neces of the country have been enormous. Twelve months move of this 
torpid hoftility would generate evils which we thudder to contemplate, 
and, poflibly, drive the people to defpair. But let us refume out ancient 
attitude; let our power not be the fubject of our exultation, but the means 
of our victories; let us not menace but firike; and then even greater ex- 

neces will be borne with chearfulnefs; the honett pride of the people will 

gratified ; and the characiew ofthe nation afferted.. As it is, the com- 

rilon of the prefent with fermer wars is moft difcouraging. We find in 
it every thing to deprefs and nothing to elevate the mind. Froma laboured 
article in one of the French papers, it is evident that the beft informed of 
the French maintain the fame opinion with eurlelves upon this important 
fubjeét ; for many {pecious and fome folid reafons are there adduced to thew 
that it is the evident intere!t of France to prolong the war, until it fhall even 
equal in duration the Siege of Troy. Though the fentiments of friendthip 
are negletted, the language of enmity may pollibly command attention, for 
Fas eft et ab boiie doceri, isan adage the juftice of which has never yet been - 
contefted. 

As to the views and defigns of the Ruffian Emperor; the proje@ of an 
alliance between the principal powers of the North, in order to check the 
ambition, and to punith the profligacy, of the French Conful; and the prot- 

of a freth war ams the Continent ;—thefe, with other matters con- 
neGted therewith, muft be the fubjeét of future difcuffion. On fchemes in 
embryo it would be a wafte of time to expatiate. Betides, at the prefent 
moment, aur hopes and fears, our withes and defires, are all centered im 
womet,——fed. 23, 1804. 
er 


Erratum—Page 171, line 6, frdém bottoms for any real every. 





